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Preface 


The nation's conunitment to Education For All, calls for providing universal access, ensuring 
retention and delivery of quality education to children at the elementary school going age, across 
lliroughout the country. In the past decade, concerted efforts have been afoot to achieve this goal 
through a wide variety of programmes and schemes. The recent launching of the nation wide 
Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA) programme by the Government of India is another effort in this 
direction. The new programme advocates a decentralized, community based approach focusing 
on providing education of a satisfactory quality to all children, at the elementary level. Quality 
improvement is to be affected through various nodal institutions established at the block and 
cluster levels, a process which had been initiated under the District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP). 

Under the DPEP, these sub-district resoiurce centres and functionaries played a critical role in 
realizing pedagogic change and qualitative improvement within the schools-classrooms. In the 
present context, with the inclusion of the upper primary stage under SSA, the urgency to re- 
examine the roles-fimctions of these key resource centres assumes greater significance. 

The present research study attempts to assess the functioning of nodal block and cluster level 
institutions and fiinctionai'ies with a view to achieving quality improvement at the upper primary 
stage of education. The study has been undertaken in five States representing four different 
phases of implementation under DPEP and one non-DPEP State. Primary and secondary data 
were collected from uppei primary teachers and sub-district functionaries. The focus was on 
understanding their perceptions and views on dimensions such as - quality education, in-servicc 
training and related issues, major problems faced, onsite support and guidance, present and 
future roles and functions of block and cluster level functionaries, so as to ensure quality in 
future. 

Based on the findings of the study, some useful suggestions on strengthening and redefining the 
role of sub-district functionaries to cater to the requirements at the upper primary stage have 
been highlighted for the system. It also discusses certain relevant implications for policy 
planning that would contiibute towards more efiicient management of upper primary classes by 
these nodal institutions. Hopefully, it would help the different State-districts in designing a 
capacity building programme for these institutions vis-i-vis SSA goals and objectives. 

I take this opportunity to express my sincere gratefulness to Prof. J.S. Rajput, Director, NCERT 
for his continued encouragement, support and valuable guidance in the conduct of the study. 
Most sincere thanks are due to the State f reject Directors of Andhra Pradesh, Bihai, 
Maharashtra, Meghalaya and Rajasthan for their co-operation and full support which has made it 
possible to undertake a reseaich of tins magnitueje. The District Project Co-ordinators/Education 
Officers of Alwar, Gaya, Jaintia Hills, Osraanabad and Vishakhapatnam and their staff at the 
block, cluster and school levels also deserve special thanks for the orgnaisational and logistic 
support provided by them to the research team during data collection. 
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The departmental research team deserves sincere appreciation for timely completion of the study. 
Contributions of Dr. Sandhya Paranjpe, Coordinator in bringing out the report, Dr. R.D. Sharmii 
and Dr. Usha Dutta for their help in data collection in Osmonabad and Alwar are gratefully 
acknowledged. The four Junior Project Fellows namely. Dr. Sushanta Kumar Roul, 
Ms. Subhalaxmi Mohanty, Shri Birendra Suna and Shri Abdul Ghaffar deserve to be commended 
for undertaking the job of data collection with utmost sincerity and perseverance. Dr. Roul is 
particularly thanked for his valuable inputs in analysis of data as well. 

I hope this piece of research would meet the requirements of the system and motivate the 
functionaries. 

Comments and suggestions for ftirther improvement of the report would be sincerely welcomed. 


(KK. Vashishtha) 
Professor and Head 
Department of Elementary Education 
NCERT, New Delhi - 110016 
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Executive Summary 


In the new millennium, India faces the twin challenges of providing access to education for all 
children at the elementary school going age and improving the overall quality of education 
delivered in schools. This has brought to centre stage the need for school reform and systemic 
change, throughout the educational system. The recent launching of the nation-wide Sarva 
Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA) programme by the Government of India recognizes the urgency to 
achieve quality elementaiy education through a decentralized, community based approach. 
Under the SSA, quality impiovement is to be effected largely through various nodal institutions 
established at the block and cluster levels, the process of which was initiated for the primary 
stage under the District Primary Education Programme (DPEP). However, in the present context 
with the inclusion of the upper primary stage in SSA, the need to review and re-examine the 
roles and functions of sub-district structures and functionaries assumes tremendous significance. 

The present research study attempts to assess the present and future roles and functions of sub- 
district functionaries with a view to improving the quality of education at the relatively neglected 
and un-researched upper primary stage of education. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

The major objectives of tlie study were to; 

1. Assess the perception of teachers and sub-district fimctionanes (SDFs) about quality 
education and the factors contributing to achieving quality improvement at the upper 
primary stage of education. 

2. Assess the perception of teachers and sub-district functionaries regarding the present and 
future roles and functions of SDFs in improving quality at the upper primary stage under 
SSA. 

3. Identify problems faced by upper primary teachers and sub-district functionaries in 
improving the quality of education at the upper primary stage. 

4. Assess the existing capacities and training needs of upper primary teachers and sub-district 
flmctionaries in providing quality education at the upper primary stage. 

5. Identify inputs and strategies for strengthening the roles and functions of sub-district 
functionaries in providing academic support and guidance to upper primary teachers. 

DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

In order to realize the objectives outlined above both primary and secondary data were collected 
from five districts namely Osmanabad, Vishakhapatnam, Gaya, Alwar and Jaintia Hills each 
selected from five different States, representing various phases of implementation under DPEP 
i.e. Phase I to IV and Non-DPEP respectively. In these districts, 18 blocks/mandals, 34 block 
functionaries, 63 cluster resource centres, 63 cluster staff, 160 upper primary schools/sections 
and 461 upper primary teachers including head teachers/incharge HMs, comprised the final 
sample of the study. 
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Primary data was collected with the help of a set of five tools developed specifically for the 
study, which were finalised after training in Haryana. The tools were also translated into Hindi, 
'fhc tools developed were as follows: 

(i) Interview Schedule for Teachers 

(ii) Interview Schedule for Block Functionaries 

(iii) Interview Schedule for Cluster Functionaries 

(iv) Profile of Block Resowce Centres 

(v) Profile of Cluster Resource Centres 

The research team collected data from August 2002 tp March 2003, from each of the selected 
districts. Visits were undertaken to selected block education offices and resource centres, cluster 
resource centres and schools for conducting interviews with concerned functionaries. In 
addition, group discussions weie organized in each of the district headquarters with concerned 
district, block and cluster staff. This interaction provided an overview of the present status of the 
two programmes amongst other aspects On completion of data collection, analysis was 
undci taken using both descriptive statistical methods and content analysis. A brief summary of 
the major findings of the study aie presented in frie next section. 

MAJOR FINDINGS 


Aspects 

Teachers 

Sub-District Functionaries 

1. SSAand 
Quality 
Education 

• Practical ly a 1 1 the teachers were aware 
about the SSA through orientations 
and/or discussions 

• Lack of clarity regarding the goals of 
SSA and differences between DPEP 
and SSA emerged across districts. 

• Quality education was perceived as 
crucial and a mix of different factors 
such as infrastructural facilities, 
capacity building and onsite school 
based suppoi t. 

t Teachers generally explained it more 
in terms of inputs required and 
outputs/outcomes. 

• A well equipped school, where 
children come regularly were viewed 
as the two basic pre-requisites in 
achieving quality education. 

• BRCCs, MRPs and CRCCs were better 
informed about SSA, in comparision to 
block/mandal education officers. 

• All SDFs urgently wanted training on 
various aspects of SSA and role 
clarification vis-k-vis upper primary 
teachers' needs/requirements and 
quality improvement. 

• Quality education was acknowledged as 
crucial by all. Difficulty was expressed 
in defining I explaining the term. 

• BEOs perceived quality in terms of 
input provision and capacity building of 
teachers. BRCCs and CRCCs visualized 
it more in terms of desirable outputs- 
outcomes in students. DPEP Phase I 
and II functionaries viewed quality as 
activity based methodology used in the 
classroom. 

2. Major 
Problems 

• Major pioblems faced were lack of 
infrastructural facilities end TLM, 
lack of subject teachers, irregular 
attendance of children, lack of 
training, low levels of subject mastery 
and non-co-operation of parents. 

• Major problems cited by SDFs were - 
part time nature of appointment, double 
or triple roles being performed, lack of 
facilities and training to handle upper 
primary teachers and more number of 
schools being catered to. ' " 
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3, In-Service • No training had been imparted • SDFs urgently desired training in - 

Training specifically for handling upper specific subjects, preparation and use of 

and primary classes. Some teachers had TLM, laboratory, computers and 

Related attended tiaimng under DPEP. science equipment, diagnostic and 

Issues • Trainings attended had increased remedial teaching, and administration 

teachers' self-confidence, helped in and management of schools, 
improving classroom practices and • Upper primary teachers required 
school environment and use of new training in - specific subjects to upgrade 
methods (activity based) for their knowledge and develop concept 
curriculum transaction. clarity, new methods, preparation of 

• Suggestions given for enriching appropriate TLM, transaction of co- 

future trainings were - identification scholastic areas, lesson planning, 
of expel ienced subject experts as student monitoring and evaluation and 
resource persons, more practical school health and sanitation, as 

demonstiations, follow up and on the perceived by SDFs. 

spot school based feedback for • Training needed to be followed by 
improvement. onsite guidance and support to teachers 

• Subject specific training emerged as in classrooms. This was viewed as the 

the top priority, wherein Science was key to quality improvement. The type 

viewed as the most important, of support required by teachers was in 

followed by English and preparation of lesson plans, use of 

Mathematics. Other aieas identified TLM, dealing with difficult 
were preparation and use of TLM, lessons/units, use of laboratory and 

transaction of co-scholastic areas, use science equipment. 

of computers and new methods in 

teaching, 

3. Role of • The role of district level institutions • Block and cluster staff appreciated the 
District was viewed as critical. Overlapping key role played by the DPO, DEO and 

Level of roles to a certain degree between DIET. Some degree of role overlapping 

Institutions the DPO and DEO, as 'planners', between the DPO and DEO emerged in 

'organisovs' and 'providers' smerg/ed. tliat of- organizing trainings for 

• The DIET was viewed as the key teachers, supervision, monitoring and 

academic resource institution The evaluation of school activities, 

need to make it proactive and • Role of DPO and DEO was perceived to 
functional in terms of the experienced be more administrative than academic 

additional staff to provide training in nature involving functions like - 

and conduct, monitoring and planning, organising, appointing 
evaluation of teacher-student teachers, providing funds/incentives and 
performance was emphasized. co-ordinating/ supervising the activities 

of BRCs, BEOs, CRCs and schools. 

• The DIET was visualized as a key 
academic organization but non- 
functional. Developing stronger 
linkages between DIET, BRC and CRC 
in terms of training, monitoring and 
evaluation as well as capacity building 
of SDFs was suggested. 

• Policy decisions needed to be taken by 
district-State authorities so as to 

facilitate the roles of SDFs under SSA. 
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Roles and 
Functions 
of Sub- 
District 
Functionaries 

• BRCCs and CRCCs were viewed as 
important functionaries. The role of 
the former was viewed as that of a 
'provider', 'trower*. 'orgamor' and 
'monitor'. Cluster staff were seen as 
'facilitator^ and 'academic guided. 
The role and interaction of CRCCs 
was appreciated more than the block 
staff, as were MRPs/SCRPs in 
Vishakhapatnam district. 

• School visits were viewed as the key 
to quality improvement. A wide 
variation in periodicity of visits by 
block and cluster functionaries, across 
all districts was noticed. Greater 
frequency of visits by all SDFs, 
especially BEOs was desirad to 
facilitate better and more regular 
academic guidance. 

• Teachers expected CRCCs to provide 

support in aspects such as - lesson 
planning, implementation and 

evaluation, monitoring and evaluation 
of students' performance, optimal use 
of TLM, classroom organisation and 
management, handling difficult units 
and balancing a child centred 
approach with content delivery. 

• Similarities in the roles-functions of 
SDFs emerged across the four DPEP 
districts, SDFs in Phase I & 11 
highlighted the evolving nature of their 
roles. 

• The role of BEOs/MEOs was more 

administrative, supervisory and 

managerial as compared to the 
academic role of BRCCs and CRCCs. 

• Across districts, block functionaries 
acknowledged CRCCs as the 'crucial 
hnH between them and teachers and 
were appreciative of the work being 
done by them. 

• CRCCs organised monthly meetings, 
follow-up of training and providing 
some onsite academic support to 
primary teachers. 

• Key issues highliglited by Block staff 
were - existing qualifications of SDFs, 
and feasibility and viability of handling 
larger number of schools under SSA. 

• Shift in existing roles and functions 
under SSA in aspects such as - quality 
improvement, subject specific training, 
preparation of TLM for Science and 
Social Sciences and transaction of co- 
scholastic areas and alternative 
schooling was visualised. 

• Preparatory activities like orientations 
and discussions had been initiated. 
Additional staff, elimination of non- 
academic duties, provision of 
infrastructural facilities, TLM and 
training were emphasized. 

S. Strengthen- 
ing the Role 
of Sub- 
District 
Structures 
and 

Functionaries 

• To facilitate the role of BRCs and 
CRCs district authorities needed to 
address key issues such as - part-time 
nature of CRCCs their existing 
qualifications and experience vis-^- 
vis upper primary teachers' 

requirements, burden of non- 
academic work and their dual/triple 
roles. 

• SDFs across all districts emphasized the 
need to improve resource centres 
through inputs such as - separate 
buildings, adequate infrastructural 
facilities, library, laboratory and TLM 
as well as trainings for their capacity 
building. 

• Cluster staff emphasized the need for 
continuous support from both 
BEOs/MEOs and BRCCs. BRCCs 
were expected to organize more need 
based trainings and function as a 
'monitors', 'evaluators' and 'guides', 

• Promoting participation of Inspectors, 
ADEIs, School Complex Heads was 
perceived as an important input by 
SDFs. 
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Based on the major findings an attempt has been made to present a conceptual framework 
emerging from an understanding of how quality education was perceived by teachers and SDFs 
and what would be required to further facilitate their own roles in effecting qualitative 
improvement in schools as given in the Figure. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Major recommendations have been highlighted in terms of action points to be taken by 
flmctionaries operating at different levels. As a first step, it is important that all the major 
stakeholders in each district conduct a joint exercise in order to: 

• arrive at a common consensus as to 'whaV constitutes quality education throu^ a series 
of discussions conducted at different operational levels, 

• adopt a differentiated school wise approach to identify needs of upper primary schools- 
classes, 

• establish the 'pre-requisites of quality' in terms of infrastructural facilities and sufficient 
number of qualified subject teachers and 

• specify and spell out clear cut roles-functions-activities to be performed by various 
categories of ^nctionaries across different levels of operation, and develop a monitoring 
mechanism to assess the progress and performance. 

L Sub-District Level 

• SDFs need to move from the present mass scale approach in achieving qualify 
improvement to an individual school wise need based strategy, 

• Priority in developing teacher mastery through a systematic local learning programipc 
comprising in-service training, supervision and onsite support is required, 

• . Future training programmes should focus on development of requisite teacher mastery 

across subjects, skills in participatory management, handling oversize classes, use of 
computers, transaction of co-scholastic areas and EGS &AIE, 

• Training needs to be a regular feature and not a one-time event. Besides BRCCs and 
CRCCs, outside experts, experienced, 'good' upper primary and secondary teachers 
should be involved on a rotation basis, 

• Activating Inspectors, ADEIs, School Complex Heads and HMs through ti 
comprehensive training package for indvmtion and future involvement in classrooms, 

• Re-examining the number of clusters and schools under BRCs and CRCs respectively, 

• Re-focussing the scope of monthly meetings held at the CRCs, to include actual 
demonstrations, use of TLM/kits/laborptory, dealing with difficult units, lessons and 
pedagogic practices. 
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• Building regular communication channels with the community-parents and inviting them lo 
take on more responsible roles in their child's education, 

• Organising joint trainings for school staff and parents to be moderated by cluster-block 
staff under the leadership of the DIET and active NGOs in the locality, 

• Head teacher and staff to modify their roles so as to promote parental participatiorr in 
school activities and 

• BRCCs should work more closely with CRCCs and visit schools more regularly to provide 
onsite support. 


II. State - District 
A. Action Points 

• Institution building by the State so as to develop a range of institutions necessary I'or 
supporting quality improvement interventions in terms of - curriculum development, 
preparation of TLM aids/equipment, teacher training, harnessing community partnership 
and alternative schooling, 

• Examining the feasibility of local resource generation and maximizing the same, 

• Establishing a reliable system for producing and distributing materials and providing 
necessary resource support for quality improvement, based on mapping of local needs- 
requirements of each individual school, 

• Activating the DRG and inducting secondary and higher secondary teachers to act tis 
resource persons, 

• Examining the profile required for selection of BRCCs and CRCCs in the context of upper 
primary education, 

• Monitoring the process of decentralization and strengthening weaker aspects based on 
earlier DPEP experiences, by the State, 

• Reviewing and re-examining the roles performed by DEO-DPO to avoid over-lapping, 

• Preparing a comprehensive institutional development plan for the DIET to make it pio- 
active. The DIET should function as the nucleus of an academic network comprising 
DIET, BRCs, CRCs and HMs. The BRCC should be given the status of an associate 
faculty of DIET, 

• Constituting the BRC as an extension of BRG, 

• Redefining the role of BRCCs/CRCCs in terms of their onsite academic support role of 
teachers, VECs and parents. 
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• Exposing BRCCs and CRCCs to an intensive training package on subject speciiio ^ 
curriculum inputs and pedagogic practices, 

• Rationalizing the distribution of quasi-academic and administrative responsibilities 

between BRCC/BEO, i 

• Selecting and appointing the ideal number and mix of resource persons to be appointed al 
the block and cluster levels, 

• Identifying the qualities that resource persons should possess in order to provide effective 
academic support to teachers, 

• Appointing full-time co-ordinators at the block and cluster levels, with inclusion of upper 
primary under SSA and 

• Clarifying roles and hmctions of BRCCs and CRCCs in terms of specific activities to avoid 
over-lapping imless required as a planned input. 

B. Policy and Administrative Measures 

With a view that policy decisions match emerging needs and resolve critical issues identified in the 
study, a number of measures that will facilitate the functioning of BRCCs and CRCCs and 
promote quality improvement have been detailed out: 

• A policy on provision of basic infrastructure for upper primary schools-classes, 

• A comprehensive policy addressing the issue of non-availability and recruitment of 
qualified subject teachers, simultaneously retaining and rationalizing the posting of existing 
teachers, 

• Reviewing the existing qualifications, experience and exposure of BRCCs and CRCCs vis- 
^-vis upper primary teachers needs/requirements, 

• Institutionalizing the cluster resource centre or its equivalent, 

• . Appointing full time competent CRCCs and BRCCs, 

• Formulating a feasible and practical recruitment, selection and appointment strategy, 

• Linking performance to professional growth of teachers, to be monitored by the community 
and parents of children in individual schools, 

• Formulating a comprehensive redeployment and transfer policy for BRCCs and CRCCs, 

• Articulating clear cut guidelines and role clarification for all types of functionaries and 

• Reviewing the authority/power invested in BEOs and BRCCs 
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AREAS OF FUTURE RESEARCH 


A significant aspect that emeiges from the study is the need to undertake periodic research at the 
national, State and district levels, since nodal institutions keep evolving and the 
requirements/needs of school teachers also change over time. 

Based on the findings, an attempt has been made to identify a number of areas that wouki 
contribute in better planning and implementation of interventions for quality improvement such as: 

• benchmark studies in DPEP districts to facilitate appropriate policy decisions and 
interventions, 

• indepth case studies of fiinctional and not so functional resource centres to assess the ideal mix 
of roles-functions to be performed by SDFs, 

• identification of linkages, communication channels and strategies required fi'om the DIET to 
the school level to optimise functioning of nodal institutions, 

• analysis of activities perfoimed by SDFs focussing on quality improvement vis-a-vis school 
visits and monthly meetings for quality improvement and 

• comparative studies across districts focussing on processes adopted by nodal institutions lb)' 
quality improvement. 

Adopting all the above mentioned measmes would only serve to improve, enhance and equip sub- 
district functionaries and facilitate their role in supporting upper-primary teachers under ^e Sai'Vd 
Shiksha Abhiyan programme so as to contribute towards quality elementary education for till 
children. 
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Chapter - 1 

INTRODUCTION 


In the new millennium, India faces the twin challenges of providing access to education for all 
children in the elementary school going age and improving the overall quality of education 
delivered in schools. This has brought to centre stage the need for school reform and systemic 
change through out the educational system Realizing the challenges facing the nation it is 
imperative that effective management and capacity building of all institutions and individuals 
involved in this exercise is seriously tackled in order that the goals may be achieved within the 
existing constraints of available infrastructure, financial and manpower resources. The move 
towards effective and sustained systemic change, ultimately resulting in quality improvement, 
particularly at the elementary stage has its roots in various policy documents and initiatives. 

1. The Policy Perspective 

'fhe nation's commitment to the goal of providing education for all lies embedded in tlic 
Constitution itself, wherein Article 45 stipulates that free and compulsory education be 
provided for all children up to the age of 14, by 1960. Realizing this constitutional commitment 
by ensuring that all children receive at least primary education of a satisfactory quality 
has been a difficult task to achieve within the stipulated ten year time period. Thus, it has been 
reflected repeatedly in some manner and degree in various national level policy documents 
and reports such as the National Policy on Education (MHRD 1986a), Programme of Action 
(MHRD. 1986b), Revised National Policy on Education and Programme of Action 
(MHRD. 1992a) and the Report of the Committee for Review of the National Policy 
(MHRD. 1992b) amongst otliers. 

In the post-Independence era, the National Policy on Education-1986 was a landmark document, 
since it set the stage for the central government to play an increasingly important role in the 
delivery of primary education advocating an integrated approach based on social justice, equality 
and equity. It very explicitly recognized the need to expand and improve basic education tlnougb 
a multipronged approach vis-a-vis formal, non- formal and adult literacy programmes. The focus 
of efforts in this direction were categorically mentioned as: 

The new thrust in elementary education will emphasize two aspects: 

(i) Universal enrolment and universal retention of children up to 14 years of age and 

(ii) A substantial improvement in the quality of education. 

Concerted efforts have been afoot to translate policy directives into effective action through a set 
of centrally sponsored schemes such as Operation Black Board (OBB), District Institutes of 
Education and Training (DIETs), Total Literacy Campaigns (TLCs) and Minimum Levels of 
Learning (MLLs). A number of projects were also initiated to develop sustainable and replicable 
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programmes related to basic education namely the Mahila Samkhya, Bihar Education Project, 
(BEP), Andhra Pradesh Primaiy Education Project (APPEP), Uttar Pradesh Basic Education 
Project (UPBEP) and Lok Jumbish through external assistance. 

Fine Tuning in the 1990s 

The Revised Policy Formulations 1992, went a step further by highlighting the need for adopting 
an integrated, decentralized management approach focusing on developing district level 
capacities while simultaneously enhancing community involvement. This policy initiative along 
with the Delhi Declaration 1993, reaffirmed the nation's total commitment and unanimity 
towards pursuing the goal of 'Education for All', by placing it at the centre of India's 
development agenda, resulting in the launching of the 'homegrown' District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP). This particular programme has been the most intensive effort of the Central 
Government in increasing access, enrolment, retention and quality in primary education in the 
90's. In order to assess the level of success in realizing the DPEP objectives, a Midterm 
Assessment Survey (MAS) covering all the 42 DPEP Phase I districts was conducted by NCERT 
in 1997, after a lapse of three years The study has shown that the aveiage performance of 
students in Class I in Language in 25 districts and Mathematics in 24 districts has crossed the 
60 percent level (MHRD Annual Repoit, 1998-99). 


Such a concerted movement at the national level was given a further boost with experts at 
International forums clearly articulating the critical role of basic education as was emphasized in 
the World Conference on Education For All, at Jomtein in 1990. The world community 
reaffirmed the right of all people to education apd the urgency to achieve 'EFA' which was 
further reinforced in the Delors Report (1996) m that basic education is "an indispensable 
passport to life that will enable people to choose what they do, to share in building the 
collective future and to continue to learn. Basip education is essential if inequality, both 
between sexes and within and between countries, is to be successfully challenged". Once 
again, the report reiterated that it is this particular stage in life that provides both a solid basis for 
future learning and the essential skills for living a fulfilled and constructive life within society. 


Despite international and national policy rhetoric and universal acknowledgment that providing 
quality basic education is a 'given non-negotiable' yet there still exists a wide rhetoric-action gap 
Seeking explanations as to why the objectives of EFA have been so hard to accomplish 
particularly with regard to improving educational quality in basic education has become a world 
wide concern. At the same time, one cannot ignore and needs to appreciate the significant gains 
made since Independence in the provision and expansion of primary education in quantitatiye 
terms. 


During the post-Independence period, the number of primary schools increased Jfop] 
0.13 lakh in 1950-51 to 1.90 lakhs in 1999-2000, with 95 percent of India's 
child population being provided access to primary schooling within a walkable distance pf 
1 kilometer. Enrolment figures at the primary stage increased almost six fold from 191 milljqh 
in 1950-51 to 1109 million in 1999-2000, with the problematic girls' eniolment showing 
an appreciable increase from 5.4 million to 48.2 million. Gross enrolment ratios (GER) of 
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children in the 6-11 age group went up from 42.6 percent to 92.14 percent in the same 
period (MHRD. Annual Report 1999-2000). 

Despite the impressive achievements made in the primary education sector, there still exist majoi 
problems related to dropout and low participation rates particularly of girls and other 
disadvantaged groups. More importantly, a major lacuna being the poor quality of education as 
is reflected in the low levels of learning achievement across a number of States/districts within 
the country. The urgency to address these concerns haS been further expedited after the Dakai 
Conference 2000, reaffirming the Jomtein Declaration. The Framework very explicitly highlights 
"improving all aspects of the quality of education and ensuring exceilence of all so that 
recognized and measurable learning outcomes are achieved by all". 


In the new millennium the Government of India launched the first national level programme on 
elementary education - the 'Sarva Shtksha Abhiyan' in a mission mode in partnership with 
States, aiming at providing "education of a satisfactory quality with emphasis on education for 
life". The SSA recognizes the need and urgency to improve the delivery and performance of the 
education system through a decentralized, community-based approach. It focuses on planning for 
the learning needs of every child through an intensive micro-plamiing exercise with full 
community ownership This programme received a further impetus with the. Constitution 86tli 
Amendment Act 2002, enacted by the Parliament to provide free and compulsory education to all 
children in the age gioup of 6-14 years. The challenge is stupendous and simply advocating the 
'quality mantra' will not serve any purpose. The education^ community needs to translate the 
same into effective practice at the level where it matters the most, i.e., in the classrooms. 

In the country's relentless pursuit of quality education, it becomes imperative to consolidate anc| 
sustain the hard won gains in tlie past and increase the pace of progress in the delivery of quality 
education. What is required for providing so-called 'good' or 'quality' education at the ground 
level is assisting schools to improve 'what is going on' or 'actually happening within the 
classrooms' i.e. teaching- learning process, curriculum transaction, monitoring, etc. More 
importantly, it is acknowledged that positive reforms or changes can only succeed where 
organizational norms, assumptions, goals and processes supported generative learning and new 
ways of resolving pioblems faced by teachers. This needless to say would depend on the 
managerial and institutional arrangements and their existing capacity at all levels in the 
educational system throughout the country 


Effecting institutional capacity building is no doubt a stupendous task, since management of 
education in India is particularly difficult in rural areas where more than 75 percent of the 
schools exist and education to children is largely provided by a multitude of small, dispersed and 
disparate schools (World Bank 1997). It is a matter of common experience that a large number of 
schools in the country suffer from clironic isolation. As a result, both physical and human 
resources cannot be optimally utilized. Tliese schools also have discrete organizational problems 
such as professional and social isolation of teachers, poor infrastructural facilities, and meager 
resources, lack of necessary information knowledge and skills, lack of clarity about reforms 
since they are imposed in a top-down manner and a multitude of changes being simultaneously 
implemented (Paranjpe 1996). The Probe Report 1999, highlighted similar concerns by teachers 
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interviewed across the country. In addition, unsupportive management was also cited as a major 
hurdle with the inspection system role being refened to as a crude 'watch dog', due to the lack ol 
sensitivity on the part of tlie administration as to what is actually going on in classrooms. By 
implication, the reality of achieving quality improvement in both primary and upper primary 
schools, calls for rethinking traditional principles of organizational design in an effort to cater to 
new demands and desired/expected changes in varying contexts across the nation. 

2. Emergence and Evolution of Sub-District Academic Resource 
Structures 

Against the existing educational background scenario, the most significant challenge facing the 
nation in the new millennium is how to make school level management and functioning 
effective, so as to develop and sustain schools as centres of gainful quality learning. Keeping in 
view the vastness of the country, spread of schools, diverse locations and differential 
management systems, decentralization as an approach through clustering of schools was 
perceived as a pragmatic organizational device. At tliis juncture, it needs to be mentioned that 
creation of clusters was not a new idea but goes back to the sixties 


Historical Perspective 

The Kothari Commission, as far back as 1966 mooted the strategy of clustering then termed as 
'school complexes' as an innovative organizational device for school improvement. The 
Commission felt that such an organizational arrangement would have several distinct advantages. 
Firstly, it would break the isolation of schools; secondly it would enable a group of schools in 
one neighbourhood to work towards improving quality through optimal utilization of resources; 
thirdly it would help the Department of Education to devolve authority in a more functional 
manner. The Kothari Commission visualized that under the scheme schools will gam in strength, 
exercise greater freedom and help in making the educational system more dynamic and 
functional. Subsequently, however, only eight States in the country introduced the scheme tlial 
too on an experimental basis, wherein complexes were visualized as administrative and 
supervisory centres for achieving Universalization of Elementary Education (UEE). After a 
period of experimentation, it was only in one State i.e. Maharashtra, that the School Complex 
Scheme was officially launched in 1977-78, under the name of Central Primary School 
Complexes (CPSC) or Kendra Pratharaik Schools. The CPSCs slowly became an inherent part of 
the administrative machineiy playing both an administrative and supervisory role for nearly two 
decades. 


What is interesting to note is that despite policy directives, initiated as far back as the 60s, large- 
scale operationalisation of school complexes, in particulai' as organizational academic resource 
and support centres lather than mere administrative structures, took a definite shape after a gap 
of nearly three decades in 1993-94, with the launching of the District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP) As mentioned earlier on the DPEP was a 'homegrown' national programme 
devised to overhaul and revamp the Indian primary education system in keeping with the Central 
Advisory Board of Education (CABE) guidelines, through diverse international sources of 
funding. Its distinctiveness lay in the fact that it aimed at achieving UEE in a decentralized mode 
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with an emphasis on community participation and capacity building across all levels, with the 
district as the central unit of planning. 


The DPEP Experience 

With the launching of the DPEP in some selected educationally backward districts of the coxmtry 
(DPEP Phase I) in 1993-94, a special effort was made to create and strengthen sub-district 
structures in the form of Block and Cluster Resource Centres by providing more financial and 
technical assistance to the concerned States, through external funding. The broad aim of this 
.exercise was to ultimately improve schools through a mechanism of sustained academic 
guidance and support, thereby resulting in the delivery of a better quality of education in primary 
schools. 


In the initial period (first two years) 1994-96, it was observed that the State Project Offices 
(SPOs) and District Project Offices (DPOs) vis-a-vis the Block Resource Centres (BRCs), Block 
Education Offices (BEOs) and newly established or revamped Cluster Resource Centres (CRCs) 
focused on providing and maximizing the optimal use of infrastructural facilities and generating 
as well as enhancing community awareness and involvement in primary education. 


This was done with a view to achieve 100 per cent enrolment and improve the attendance and 
retention of school going children, at the primary level. By 1996-97, there was a perceptible 
change and a definite shift in the kind of activities being undertaken by sub-district structures 
namely, the BRCs and CRCs and their equivalent structures. A visible shift was observed in 
functionaries providing and improving in-service training and onsite school based support and 
guidance in a variety of classroom processes. The nature of support, however, varied from State 
to State depending on the vision of the overall pedagogical renewal process in each State, 
Though each State engaged itself in all aspects of pedagogical renewal including teacher 
training, textbook renewal, evaluation, TLM development, etc. each State had a different focus 
determined by i^ context and vision which in turn influenced the evolution of its sub-district 
institutions. (EifCIL, 2001). 


This movement towards decentralization down to the cluster level gained momentum as more 
and more districts came into the fold of DPEP in the subsequent Phases 11, III and IV. The role, 
functions and responsibilities of the sub-district structures also kept evolving in order to cater to 
local, district specific needs and requirements. State specific organization/structures and patterns 
emerged which also kept changing over time. Thus, sub-district stmetures did not emerge as 
isolated entities but depended to a large extent on the ’State pedagogic vision' functioning as 
crucial link structures at different levels to facilitate and influence the attainment of gods and 
implementation of other related interventions. 


The growing recognition of the critical role played by sub-district stmetures that had expanded 
during the DPEP was repeatedly emphasized by the Joint Supervision Mission teams in their 
reports. This is also clearly visible in the NCERTs National Curriculum Framework for School 
Education (NCFSE), 2000. The document highlights the need to activate and strengthen sub- 
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district or school complex level structures as resource centres to provide quality education to 
children simultaneously functioning as lead institutions in their respective areas. Alongside 
ensuring accountability of the so-called 'managers of the system' at different operational levels 
they have also been emphasized as vital for the effective implementation of the curriculum, 
within classroom settings, thereby giving a definite academic thrust to the nature of the future 
activities of resource centres. 

The utility, relevance and importance of block and cluster resource centres in providing 
academic supervision and support to schools in the nation's quest for quality has been furthei 
acknowledged in the India Coirntry Report 2001, The report which outlines the Draft National 
Plan of Action clearly appieciates these grassroots level institutions that emerged under the 
DPEP, as "effective units for planning and implementing quality initiatives by providing space 
for peer group interaction across selected districts". Further, the Working Group Report on 
Elementary and Adult Education Tenth Five Year Plan (2001), have duly acknowledged Ae sub- 
district resource centies as having impacted teacher training and provided academic support to 
teachers in a significant way. Formation of resource groups has also contributed to pedagogic 
improvements under DPEP. The Report draws attention to the need to focus on upper primary 
education since primary education was the major focus in the past. The role of DIETs reaching 
out to schools vis-^-vis the structure, roles and functions of sub-district resource centres has also 
been pointed out as having a definite bearing on professional development of teachers. The 
translation of rhetoric appreciation into actual practice became more tangible and realisable in 
the present context, with the first national programme of elementary education in the country 
being recently launched by the Government of India, namely - 'Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 

Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan 

The SSA has been implemented in a mission mode in partnership with States fq provide 
'education of a satisfactory quality with an emphasis on education for life to all childred in the 
6 to 14 year age group by 2010'. Achieving the goal of Education For All (EFA) is strongly 
advocated through die adoption of an integrated, decentralized, community based apprQ§c}r. Tjie 
programme focuses on planning for the needs of every child through an intensive micro plajp^ing 
exercise with full community ownership. Such a marked shift towards decentralized planning 
and management at the habitation level necessarily calls for building capacities and geppyating 
institutional support across all levels of operation from the district down to the school |eve). Jn 
order that school level autonomy becomes a reality in the future, the need to consolidate the 
gains and efforts of micro-planning at the block and more importantly at the more viable cluster 
level becomes a non-negotiable necessity. 


SSA visualizes these centres as an essential part of an organic whole of t^e educational 
mechanism of SCERTs-DIETs. Further, these centres are seen as outposts of PIETa and thus 
important change agents in the process of delivering quality elementary education. Thus, it js 
important that these sub-district resource centres do not get reduced to mere adiuinistrative units 
but continue to evolve as dynamic resource institutions, capable of meeting the 
needs/requirements of teachers at the elementary level in general and at the upper primary stage 
in particular. 
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3. Review of Related Studies 


Acknowledging that creation and establishment of resource centres is a fairly recent phenomenon 
as IS the paradigm shift in policy and practice from enrolment and retention to quality 
improvement for the entire elementary level It becomes important at this juncture to review 
studies undertaken so far in this particular area of concern. 


A large scale nation wide study was assigned to the NCERT in 1998 by the MHRD on Some 
Aspects of Study at the Upper Primary Stage of Education, to facilitate the consideration of 
major issues in achieving Universalization of Quality Education at the upper primary stage of 
education. The study focussed upon the structure of the upper primary stage, orgnaisation of 
curriculum, policies, provisions and norms for implementation of curriculum, textbooks and 
TLM. It also examined the evaluation and examination system as well as major issues and 
problems in improving the quality of curriculum and its effective implementation at the upper 
primary stage. In the study, primary and secondary data was collected from 25 States and 2 
Union Territories. 


A number of major issues and problems that would have a bearing on UEE in the future were 
highlighted. There was no uniform structure seen across all the States, despite policy directives. 
The extent of control exercised by various educational authorities varied from State to State, with 
devolution of authority to the Panchayats not appearing to have made much progress A broad 
commonality was observed in the scheme of studies (curricular areas) and the content of courses 
at this stage, with the role of the teacher being central to the effective implementation of 
curriculum. However, it was found that the total participation and involvement by teachers was 
beset with a variety of problems such as - their regular appointment, unfilled sanctioned posts, 
shortage in rural/tribal and remote areas and in specific subject areas The problem of adequate 
pre-service teacher education and lack of subsequent need based in-service training were other 
problem areas, to be addressed in the future. This coupled with the fact that teachers were 
required to teach two or more subjects and in some States 'all' had serious implications for the 
implementation of quality teaching-learning in classrooms. The situation with regard to TLM 
and equipment emd infrastructural facilities was no better. Finally, though the system of 
inspection and supervision was stated to be effective in most States, the study suggests that its 
actual operation and effectiveness in terms of providing academic guidance and support to 
schools-teachers needs to be studied separately. This aspect was particularly highlighted in view 
of its importance in improving the quality of education. A detailed study of the existing situation 
of this particular aspect was thus recommended as necessary 

The Roles and Functioning of BRCs and CRCs in Maharashtra was studied in detail in 
Aurangabad district in 1998 by Nagaraju and Sharma. The findings clearly highlighted that 
the Maharashtra model of cluster structures was found to be an elaboration of the existing 
supervisory arrangement in the State-district, The CRCs role combined both administrative and 
academic functions. Their major concerns were increasing the enrolment and attendance of 
children and conducting monthly meetings for all the primary teachers in their respective cluster 
of schools. The co-ordinators perceived themselves as a liaison and link between the education 
department and local community. The BRCs were found to be formed as part of the Block 
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Education Office and were not well equipped for providing training or academic support. The 
functionaries were on deputation and were of a lower rank as compared to their cluster level 
counterparts. At the time of the study, the roles of BRCCs were still to be defined. The DIET 
was not found to be playing any role in the capacity building exercise of these two DPEP 
structures. 

With specific reference to the role of Resource Centres, it was found that teachers perceived sub- 
district resource centres to be of critical importance for pedagogic improvement in DPEP. 
Equally important were the monthly meetings of teachers at the cluster level that had reportedly 
become the 'major hubs for teacher training'. However, to further strengthen these structures 
and associated personnel, capacity building, continuous monitoring of what goes on and 
exposure visits to institutions were identified as crucial factors. 

Varghese and Mehta (1999) undertook an indepth analysis of upper primary education m India 
in two phases. Phase 1 was based on secondary sources of information focussing on estimation 
of future enrolments, teacher-pupil ratios, school size transition from primary to upper primary 
levels of education and resource requirements to universahse upper primary education. Phase II 
was based on primary data collected from four districts in four States of the country The 
objectives were to study the provision of upper primary schooling facilities in relation to primary 
schooling facilities, analyse infrastructural and other academic facilities available in upper 
primary schools, functioning of upper primary schools and estimate the cost of providing upper 
primary schooling facilities under different organisational arrangements The study clearly 
indicated that upper primary schools operated under different managements and arrangements to 
provide upper primary education which varied across States, being either independent upper 
primary schools, as part of primary schools or upper primary sections attached to secondary 
schools. An upper primary school was within a distance of less than 1 km. for most of the 
primary schools. Most of the schools were not found to operating under optimal conditions 
except the status of school buildings Multigrade teaching was seen to be absent in most schools 
and they were provided with well-qualified teachers, though female teachers were very rare at 
this level. Facilities in the States of Kerala and Maharashtra were much better than Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, Transition rates were found to be high at this level as compared to 
the pnmaiy level. Most teachers expressed difficulty in teaching subjects like Science, 
Mathematics and English and were not adequately trained. 

Josephine and Mohanty (1999) carried out a case study of Betul district in Madhya Pradesh, in 
an effort to analyse Activities and Resource Utilization of BRCs and CRCs. It was found that 
teacher training played a pivotal role in the upliftment of quality education at the primary level 
A number of strategies that were being used to achieve this were - creation of DRG, 
development of electronic TLM, teachers' training at the block level and identification of master 
trainers and funds allocated for the same. The study showed a decreasing trend in utilization of 
funds on BRCs and CRCs, with a very less amount being spent on quality improvement 
programmes. However, the establishment and functioning of BRCs proved financially cost 
effective and viable with regard to the training aspect. The important achievement of the CRCs, 
lay in the organisation of VEC meetings and trainings. It was seen that efforts towards 
decentralization could be successful and sustained, only when local level capacities were 
developed for which organisational arrangements to institutionalize local level capacity building 
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needed to be given an added emphasis in the future. The study also indicated that CRCs and 
BRCs had provided the possible necessary professionfil academic support to teachers but gaps 
still remain. A systematic monitoring and evaluation mechanism was felt to be required to 
improve the overall fimctioning of BRCs and CRCs. 

Ed. CIL commissioned case studies in the late 90's in five DPEP States, namely, Assam, Bihar, 
Karnataka, Kerala and Madhya Pradesh, in an attempt to document successfiil practices and 
experiences of different resource centres functioning under the DPEP. Glimpses from the 
Grassroots (2001) provides an interesting insight into the fimctioning of these centres. The 
case studies focussed on how these centres provided academic support through an understanding 
of various aspects such as - the recruitment policy, capacity building and individual motivation 
of co-ordinators, infrastructural facilities available, nature of school visits, monthly meetings and 
other practices initiated by the selected centres. 

It was found that these centres were evolving institutions. Their structure, roles and functions 
emerged as a response to the vision of the overall pedagogical renewal process in each State. 
Therefore, different aspects were given importance by each State. Academic support to teachers 
was generally observed to be provided through teacher training followed by school visits and 
monthly meetings. Variations existed in the delivery, frequency and conduct of all types of 
support activities An important aspect being that the linkages the BRCs and CRCs had with the 
community, children, block education office and DIET were found to have an impact on the 
success of activities/processes initiated by those centres. In addition, certain conditions 
contributed towards the growth of the centres such as - capacity building, school placement 
programme and the kind of training they received, in addition to participation in workshops and 
exposure visits 

During the same period, Ed.CIL also conducted a research on Inside the School: A Synthesis of 
Case Studies of Classroom Processes. This study, particularly focussed on classroom 
transaction and related issues such as textbook development, teacher training, academic resource 
support, community participation and decentralization. These case studies were undertaken in 
the seven DPEP Phase I States, to understand emerging trends of change in pedagogic process 
and identify enabling conditions for well functioning schools It also attempted to document 
DPEP's pedagogic vision at the State level and its transaction at the district, block, cluster and 
school levels. 

More recently, the MHRD commissioned a set of evaluation studies undertaken by different 
organisations of pedagogical renewal in five of the DPEP Phase 1 States, focussing on the 
primary level. A particular reference is made to the study undertaken by the Bodh Shiksha 
Samiti in Maharashtra (2002). Two districts were selected namely Latur and Osmanabad and 
the major trends that emerged were that - there was improved infrastructure in schools and 
classrooms had become more attractive. Attendance had gone up to 90% and girls' enrolment 
was almost equal to boys. There was a growing interest of the community in their children's 
education, although much more was required in terms of their participation in school activities. 
Teachers had started attaching importance to activity based, joyful approach and use of TLM. 
Lastly, the academic support system at the cluster level was institutionalised but was to be made 
more effective. 



A study on Capacity Building Programmes for Improving the Efficiency of the School 
Heads was conducted by Bijoy Kumar Panda in 1998. This was done with a view to 
understand indepth the roles of school heads and requirements for their capacity building. Ten 
DIETS were visited in Andhra Pradesh and information collected from Tamil Nadu and Kerala. 
DIETS reported that training was not specifically geared towards headmasters but for all teachers 
generally, however, with the launching of DPEP the focus of their activities had changed. Most 
meetings, workshops and orientations were DPEP focussed. There was also a reported shift of 
training from the DIET to the BRC and/or CRC. Both headmasters and DIET staff perceived a 
need to focus and develop training programmes for skill based development of headmasters with 
the major objective of making their schools more effective. 

A few dissertations submitted by trainees in NIEPA under the Diploma in Educational Planning 
and Administration Course, have also been included to throw fiirther light on the issue under 
study. Manjunatha H.B. in 2001 analysed the Role and Functions of CRCs with respect to 
School Improvement in Chikkaballapur Taluk of Kolar district. What emerged was that 
CRCs provided academic support to teachers, organised content based training with the help of 
DIETS and BRCs, made school visits for purposes of monitoring teaching and collected basic 
statistics from schools for onward transmission to the block. 

Sudhir Mankad undertook a study of the Functioning of BRCs in Panchmahat (Dahod) 
district. The BRCs were found to be involved in teacher training and that a decreasing trend in 
utilization of funds on BRCs and CRCs was observed, though organizing training at the BRC 
level proved to be cost-effective. Certain problems need to be resolved to facilitate the BRCs 
role m the future. 

Capacity building of Zonal Resource Centres (ZRCs) and Cluster Resource Centres 
(CRCs) In-charges of Education Department of Municipal Corporation of Delhi was 
undertaken by Champa Pant in 2002. The major findings were that tliere was no awareness 
in the ZRCCs and CRCCs about PEEP as they were newly created institutions The co- 
ordinators were aware of the objectives of ZRC and CRC. They were involved in increasing 
enrolment, data collection and organising meetings-orientations. Their problems being lack of 
proper guidelines, shortage of funds and lack of infrastructural facilities Both co-ordinators 
expressed the need for capacity building on various aspects. 

As can be seen from the above review, most of the research studies have focussed on the 
functioning of sub-district structures and/or personnel under the DPEP. Thus, the focus has been 
confined to the primary stage of education. The two major studies undertaken by NCERT and 
NIEPA provided a situational analysis of the existing system of upper primary education on 
certain basic aspects The role of BRCs and/or CRCs vis-d-vis quality improvement has not been 
focussed upon in both studies. This clearly highlights that currently it is the upper primary stage 
which is least researched but requiring the most inputs and interventions since it has been 
relatively neglected so far in comparision to the primary stage. 

In view of the goal of ensuring that every child completes elementary education by 2010 under 
SSA, the policy shift to decentralization and quality improvement and acknowledging the 
significant role played by sub-district structures under DPEP, the future role of block and cluster 
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resource centres needs to be carefully studied and reviewed. How these key structures develop, 
evolve and are strengthened will determine to a large extent the effect and success of 
pedagogical interventions at the newly included upper primary stage of education under SSA. 
Therefore, by implication, what is required is examining, understanding and promoting these 
centres as agents of positive qualitative change under SSA In order to realize the long cherished 
dream of creating and sustaining every school as a 'quality centre of excellence' calls for strong 
well developed institutions not only at National and State levels, but more importantly at the 
district and sub-district levels, only then can decisions be taken and appropriate strategies 
formulated to ensure expansion of services and implementation of quality at the upper primary 
stage of schooling. What then is the way forward*^ The crucial question in the present context 
being - How to consolidate and improve on sub-district resource structures as a mechanism of 
school reform and change for quality improvement for the entire elementary level of 
education? By implication, this necessarily calls for a special effort to be made to assess the 
perceptions and needs of the key change agents the upper primary teachers and the sub-district 
functionanes themselves on various aspects that will directly or indirectly determine their roles 
and functions and in turn the future course of action, under the SSA. 

4. Structure of the Report 

The Report comprises four chapters in all. 

Chapter I provides a background to the study focussing on the policy perspective and other 
related issues. A brief review of related research work in the area is also included highlighting 
the need for undertaking the present study in view of the recently launched SSA 

Chapter II presents the research design of the study The major objectives, important research 
questions and the approach and methodology adopted in terms of sample selection, tools 
developed for data collection and the procedure adopted for collection of data and analysis is 
dealt with. 

Chapter III highlights the major findings of the study in three sections. Section A focusses on 
delineating the perceptions and views of upper primary teachers. This is followed by Section B 
in which a district wise presentation of the views of sub-district functionaries at the block and 
cluster levels, on different aspects of the study are detailed out. These two sections are 
concluded by highlighting major issues emerging from the findings Finally, in Section C, a brief 
district- wise summary of the major observations made by district and sub-distnct level 
functionaries working for DPEP emd/or SSA is presented 

Chapter IV briefly summarises the conclusions emerging from the major findings Against this 
background, objective-wise implications emanating from the study are discussed followed by 
recommendations for policy and action in the future. 
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Chapter II 

DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


1. The Context 

The recent launching of the nation wide Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan in a mission mode by the 
Government of India, with the major objective of providing elementary education of a 
satisfactory quality to all children, calls for reviewing and re-examining the role of nodal 
institutions, particularly at the sub-district levels vis-a-vis the newly included upper primary 
stage of education. This exercise assumes further importance in light of the fact that the SSA 
framework (2001) envisages a key role to be played by block and cluster resource centres in 
delivery of quality education vis-i-vis academic support and guidance to teachers. It 
categorically emphasizes the need for these centres to be nurtured under the guidance of DIETs 
With a view to understanding and promoting the future role of sub-district structures and 
functionaries for effecting quality improvement at the upper primary stage of education, the 
present research study was undertaken by the Department of Elementary Education (DEE) 

Preliminary Considerations on Design 

At the outset, an Advisory Committee comprising eminent educationists and experts was 
constituted and invited to consider a note prepared by the co-ordinator, focussing on various 
aspects of the study, in a one day meeting, organised at NIE The advisory group took major 
decisions that facilitated finalization of the research design in terms of its objectives, research 
questions, approach suid methodology for the study. In addition, broad dimensions were also 
identified by the group that were required to be focussed upon while developing the tools for 
data collection. 

2. Objectives of the Study 

The major objectives of the study were to: 

1 Assess the perception of teachers and sub-district functionaries (SDFs) about quality 
education and the factors contributing to achieving quality improvement at the upper 
primary stage of education 

2 Assess the perception of teachers and sub-district functionaries regarding the present and 
future roles and functions of SDFs in improving quality at the upper primary stage under 
SSA 

3. Identify problems faced by upper primary teachers and sub-district functionaries in 
improving the quality of education at the upper primary stage. 

4. Assess the existing capacities and training needs of upper primary teachers and sub-district 
functionaries in providing quality education at the upper primary stage. 

5. Identify inputs and strategies for strengthening the roles and functions of sub-district 
functionaries in providing academic support and guidance to upper primary teachers. 
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To realize the objectives of the study a number of research questions were framed as is given 
below. 

3. Research Questions 

1 How do Sub'Distnct Functionaries (SDFs) and upper primary teachers understand 
and perceive quality education? 

2. What are the roles and functions bemg performed by SDFs as perceived by them in 
the present context*^ 

3. What roles and functions do SDFs envisage for themselves in promoting quality of 
education at the upper primary stage of education? 

4. What are the difficulties and constraints faced by SDFs in guidmg/supporting 
teachers at the upper primary stage? 

5. What are the immediate and future needs/requirements of SDFs, with a view to 
providing academic support and guidance to upper primary teachers in improving the 
quality of education? 

6 What is the perception of upper primary teachers' regarding the existing role and 
functions of SDFs in promoting the quality of education? 

7 What are the perceptions and expectations of upper primary teachers regarding the 
future roles and functions to be performed by SDFs in achieving quality education at 
the upper primary stage’’ 

8 What are the problems and difficulties faced by upper primary teachers and sub- 
district functionaries in the present context? 

9. What are the training needs/requirements of upper pnmary teachers and SDFs with 
particular reference to handling the upper primary stage and achieving quality 
education in classrooms’’ 

10. How can district/State authonties resolve the problems faced by teachers and SDFs 
in terms of various inputs and strategies? 

4. The Approach and Methodology 

The study is primarily based on detailed fieldwork conducted in selected districts, blocks, 
clusters and schools during August 2002 to March 2003. The two important players in the 
delivery of education at the upper primary stage of education, i.e., teachers and sub-district 
functionaries formed the two major groups of respondents. It needs to be pointed out that the 
term 'sub-district functionaries' in the study refers to functionaries specifically working in the 
area of elementary education at the block and cluster levels across selected districts. In addition, 
key district level functionaries associated with the DPEP and SSA also comprised part of the 
sample 
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The major dimensions of enquiry focussed upon were quality education, in-service training, roles 
and functions being performed by SDFs, problems-issues faced, provision and mechanism of 
academic support and role of district level institutions. Within these dimensions different aspects 
were addressed and examined, some in greater detail than others. The inter-play of these aspects 
vis-^i-vis the perceptions and views of the two major groups of respondents were analysed 
through qualitative as well as quantitative modes. Efforts were made to understand district 
specific variations with a view to understanding problems, processes and strategies across 
different contexts. 

4.1 The Sample 

Selection of the sample was undertaken at different levels as is given in the flow chart below: 


Level 1 

Level 2 

Level 3 

Level 4 

Level 5 

Level 6 




Code: T - Teacher, HT - Head Teacher 
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Level 1 ► At the first level, five States were selected on the basis of two important criteria 

■ Phases of implementation (DPEP Phases I, II, III, IV and Non-DPEP) 

■ Regions in the country (North, South, East, West and North East) 

The rationale for selecting districts across different phases of implementation and 
regions was done with a view to be able to understand the roles and functions of 
SDFs across a vanety of situations. The first was viewed as crucial since the 
establishment of sub-district structures and work of related functionaries took a 
definite shape only after the launching of the DPEP in 1994-95, 

Level 2 ► In each of the selected States, one district was purposively chosen in consultation 

with the concerned State Project Offices 

Level 3 ► In each of the selected districts, two blocks were purposively chosen except in 

Jamtia Hills where all the blocks were taken on request of the State Project Office 
since it was a Non-DPEP district tind the information collected would help in the 
future planning and implementation of SSA. 

In the four DPEP districts, it was ensured that out of the two blocks, one block 
was close to the district headquarters and the other located m a remote/backward 
area At the block level, the block education officer and staff working in the 
block resource centres comprised the sample. 

Level 4 ► In each of the selected blocks, eight clusters were randomly selected At the 

cluster level, the co-ordinators working at the cluster resource centre were taken 
in the sample 

Level 5 ► In each cluster, two schools having upper primary sections/classes were selected 

Level 6 ► Finally, from each school, three upper primary teachers including the head teacher 

or in-charge head teacher were selected As far as possible while selecting the 
three teachers, those teaching different subjects were taken 

Based on the above process of sample selection, the final sample of the study is detailed out in 
Table 1 In all five districts, 18 blocks/mandals, 34 block functionaries, 63 cluster resource 
centres, 63 cluster staff, 160 upper primary schools/sections and 461 teachers including head 
teachers/in-charge head teachers comprised the total sample. 
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Table 1 : District wise distribution of the Sample 
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4.2 Tools and Instruments 


In order to seek answers to the research questions as also to realize the objectives of 
the study, both primary and secondary data were required Primary data was collected 
with the help of a set of tools developed specifically for this purpose given in Appendix 1 
These tools were shared and discussed with a number of experts in a one-day workshop 
organized at the NIE The tools prepared for the study are listed out below: 

(i) Interview Schedule for Teachers 

(ii) Interview Schedule for Block Functionaries 
(ill) Interview Schedule for Cluster Functionaries 

(iv) Profile of Block Resource Centres 

(v) Profile of Cluster Resource Centres 

In addition to the above tools, checklists were also prepared on various aspects of the study for 
conducting group discussions with district level functionaries in each of the selected districts 

Secondary data were obtained from a number of documents and reports such as the Annual Work 
Plan and Budget for 2001-2002 and 2002-03 of the selected districts, State and District 
Perspective Plans for SSA and some studies conducted under DPEP 

4.3 Data Collection Procedure 

To ensure collection of reliable and valid data the following procedure was undertaken 
Step 1 : Orientation of Research Team 

A team of four Project Fellows was appointed for purposes of data collection. They were given a 
two-day in-house orientation by the Project Co-ordinator on vanous aspects of the study. This 
entailed a detailed discussion on each of the interview schedules that had been prepared with a 
view to familiarize the research team with the different tools that had been developed for the 
study 


Step 2: T rialling of Tools 

After the orientation was conducted, trialling of tools was undertaken by the research team in one 
block selected from the State of Haryana, since it was located close to the NCERT Trialling of 
tools served the dual purpose of - piloting the tools and providing an opportunity to the team 
members to get practical experience in the actual field situation. During trialling in the selected 
block, the team interviewed the concerned block co-ordinator and four cluster resource centre 
functionaries Visits were also undertaken to two upper primary schools and interviews 
conducted with teachers on a one-to-one basis. 
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Step 3: Tool Modification and Translation 

Based on the feedback received after trialling from the team members, certain modifications 
were made in the different schedules as also the block and cluster profiles Subsequently, the 
tools were translated into Hindi, since two of the selected districts in the study namely Gaya and 
Alwar were basically Hindi speaking areas. It was felt that the translation would facilitate 
collection of information/views by the interviewers. 

Step 4: Field Visits 

On finalization of tools a plan for conducting district-wise field visits, was finalized in 
consultation with the concerned State Project Offices and/or District Project Offices as is given 
in Appendix 2. The field work in all the selected districts was conducted between August 2002 
to March 2003 Therefore, all the data presented in the report pertains to this period. The data 
were systematically gathered from each of tlie selected districts over a period of 15 to 20 days 

It needs to be mentioned that on the first day of data collection, a meeting was organized at the 
district headquarters with the specific purpose of conducting a group discussion with all the 
district level staff involved in the DPEP and SSA programme as well as block and cluster 
functionaries. This interaction was found to be useful since it provided an overview of the work 
undertaken under the SSA and the research team was also apprised about the planning, 
management and implementation status of SSA in the district. All the data were collected 
personally by the research team members by undertaking visits to each of the districts, selected 
blocks, clusters and schools During the field visits, the district education offices, project offices, 
block education offices, block/mandal and cluster resource centres-school complexes were also 
visited by one or more members of the team. This was done intentionally so as to get an idea of 
the location, building, facilities, materials available in the offices/centres. A detailed list of the 
blocks, clusters and schools visited during data collection is presented in Appendix 3 

A major portion of the time was utilized in conducting individual interviews with teachers in the 
selected schools, so as to get a clear picture of the facilities available and classroom situation 
across different locations/contexts. 

5. Data Analysis 

The data collected was carefully examined and analysed. In addition, the research team's 
discussion points and observation notes were also content analysed. Descriptive statistical 
methods in the form of charts, tables and percentages were used in the process of data analysis. 
Content analysis also formed a major part of the analysis procedure, since the interview 
schedules had a number of open-ended statements. The major findings of the study are presented 
and discussed in the following chapter 
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Chapter III 

MAJOR FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


This chapter presents the major findings of the study in three separate sections, corresponding to 
the data collected from different groups of respondents namely teachers, sub-district 
functionaries at the block and cluster levels and district level personnel. A bottom-up approach 
has been adopted in the presentation of the findings starting from the grassroots level, i.e , upper 
primary teachers in the schools working upwards to the district level, m an attempt to present the 
data m a more meaningful and continuous manner. 

In Section A, a brief introductory background highlighting the general and educational profile of 
teachers in the total sample is presented Against this background, upper primary teachers' 
perceptions and views on various important dimensions of enquiry are discussed in detail. 

In Section B, at the outset, a consolidated profile of the different block and cluster resource 
centres and staff working at these two operational levels is given These profiles provide a 
framework, within which a detailed district wise discussion on the views and opinions of block 
and cluster level functionaries in the sample is presented This is followed by a brief summary of 
the major issues emerging from the discussion in both sections 

Finally, Section C focusses 'bn the major observations made by key district level and other 
functionaries in each of the selected districts, during the group discussions organised by the 
authorities at the district headquarters 

A Brief Overview of the Selected Districts 

DPEP Phase I: Osmanabad 

Osmanabad is one of the districts in the Marathwada region located in the southern part of the 
State of Maharashtra, covering 7569 sq kms The total population of the State is 14,72,256 with 
the SC population comprising 13 77% and ST 2 40% of the total number in the district The 
literacy rate of the State is 82.03% with male literacy at 70 24% and female literacy at a much 
lower 57 55%. There are 8 development blocks covering a total number of 821 villages out of 
which 101 are bastis Marathi is the main language spoken by the people the other languages 
being Kannada and Urdu. A total number of 1068 schools cater to 2,89,798 children at the 
elementary level, with the pupil teacher ratio at a high of 1 ’85 at the primary stage as compared 
to a low of 1 25 at the upper primary. 

DPEP Phase II: Vishkhapatnam 

Vishakhapatnam district is one of the North-Eastern coastal districts of Andhra Pradesh. The 
district presents two district geographical divisions, namely, the plain division and the agency 
division. The total area of the district is 1116 sq. km. The entire district is divided into three 
revenue divisions - Paderu, Narsipatnam and Vishakhapatnam with the population of the district 
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Table 2; Profile of Selected Districts 
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being 37,89,823 as per the 2001 Census Scheduled Caste constitute 7 39% of the population, 
while the Scheduled Tribes constitute nearly double at 14 70% The literacy rate is 59 45% In 
the district, there are 976 gram panchayats and 3012 re\enue villages with a total number of 
5758 habitations The main occupation of the people is agriculture and Telgu is the main 
language spoken There are a total number of 43 mandals with 3329 piimary and upper primary' 
schools catering to 4,92091 children (Table 2) Pupil teacher ratio is quite high at the primary 
stage at 1 62 as compared to a lower ratio of 1 45 at the upper primary stage 

DPEP Phase III: Gaya 

Gaya district lies in the heart of the State of Bihar in the northern part of India It is an important 
pilgi image centre covering an area of 4957 sq kms The district has a number of rivers following 
through It and is broadly divided into two geographical units and enjoys a tropical climate The 
total population is 34,64,983 as per the 2001 Census The SC population is 30.27% whereas the 
ST population is 0 05% of the total population in the district There are 24 blocks with a total 
numbei of 2928 habitations. The literacy rate is 51 07%, with male literacy at 63.81% and 
female at 37 40% as per the 2001 Census There are a total numbei of 2238 schools catering to 
an elementary school going population of 390581 children The pupil-teacher ratio is high at 
T 100 at the primary level (Table 2) 

DPEP Phase IV: Alwar 

The district is situated in the State of Rajasthan and lies to the north-east The total area of the 
district IS 863614 hectares with a population of 2296580 The literacy rate is 62 48% as per the 
2001 Census with a wide difference between male and female literacy at 78 91% and 43 95% 
respectively The district has 14 blocks with 7 towns/urban centres and 4422 habitations. The 
people of Alwar belong to different communities and the cultuie is a mix of Rath, Mewat, Binj, 
Meanawati and Dhoohadharh. Hindi is the language spoken by majority of the people At the 
elementai 7 level of education, a total number of 2351 schools have an enrolment of 217940 
children. The pupil-teacher ratio as seen in Gaya and Osmanabad is also high at the primaiy 
stage at 1 .75 and much lowei at the upper pnmtiry at 1 25 

Non-DPEP: Jaintia Hills 

The autonomous State of Meghalaya comprising Garo Hills, Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Kliasi and 
Jaintia Hills came into being in 1970 and gained fiill Statehood in 1972 It was in 1972 that the 
erstwhile Jowai Sub-division of the imited Khasi and Jaintia Hills district was upgraded to the 
district known as Jaintia Hills. The district lies in the eastern part of the State It is a hilly region 
with a number of rivers flowing through it There are a total number of 1 1 47 habitations with a 
population of 295692, out of the which 75% live in rural areas 95% of the people are Jaintias 
(Scheduled tribes) and they speak Khasi. The main occupation of the people is agriculture. The 
district has 676 primary and upper primaiy schools catering to 34,193 children (Table 2). Thus, 
the pupil-teacher ratio is fairly low in this district, as compared to other districts in the sample. 
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SECTION - A 

UPPER PRIMARY TEACHERS 


1. Profile of Teachers 

A brief profile of the teachers interviewed in the total sample across the five districts namely, 
Osmanabad, Vishakhapatnain, Gaya, Alwar and Jaintia Hills is presenied below. This will 
provide an insight into the general and educational background of teachers teachmg at the upper 
primary level. 

1.1 General Background 

In the sample of teachers selected across all the distiicts with the exception of Jaintia Hills a 
Non-DPEP district in Meghalaya, it is interesting to note that there is a larger representation of 
male teachers, particularly in Osmanabad (89.58%) and Gaya (89.87%). However, a reverse 
situation is seen in Jaintia Hills wherein 65.26% were female teachers in comparison to only 
34.73% males. (Figure 1) 

The age- wise distribution of teachers varied across the five districts with the maximimi 
percentage of 49.47% teachers in Vishakhapatnam and 40% in Jaintia Hills belonging to the 30- 
39 year age group, with 32.29% in Osmanabad in the younger 20-29 year age group. 37.50% 
teachers in Alwar were in the 40-49 year age group whereas in Gaya more than half the sample 
were in the oldest age group of 50-59 years. (Figure 2) 

Despite a sizeable numbei of teachers being in the older age groups, a fairly large number of 
headmasteis' vacancies existed across the districts, particularly in Gaya. Figure 3 clearly 
indicates that more than 64% teachers across the five districts were assistant teachers, with a 
minimum of 15.62% teacheis in Gaya to a maximum of 31.57% in Jamtia Hills holding the 
position of Headmaster. This situation needs to be reviewed in an effort 1o appoint headmastens 
(HMs) in every school since they play a significant lead role m any kind of quality improvement 
effort within schools. 


Another sigmficant variable which influences the delivery of quality education is the teaching 
experience of teachers at different stages of education. With regard to this variable, all the 
teachers in the sample across all five districts had some amount of exposure to teaching at the 
upper primary level, ranging from a minimum of 1 year to a maximum of 1 1 years and more. 
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Figure-1 



Figure-2 



Figure-3 
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Across all the districts the maximum percentage of teachers had 1 to 10 years experience as is 
indicated in Figure 4. At the primary level a minimum of 37 50% teachers in Osmanabad to a 
maximum of 93 68% in Jaintia Hills had no exposure at all of teaching the lower classes 
(Figures) Despite the lack of teaching experience at ^he primary level, a sizeable number of 
teachers in each district reported that they were handling teaching of primary classes either on 
a regular basis or as a substitute when the regular primary teachers were either on leave or 
deputed for training etc 



Figure-4 
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1.2 Educational Background 


An encouraging trend seen across all five districts was that the maximum number of teachers 
were graduates ranging fi'om 36.45% teachers in Alwar to 62 10% in Vishakhapatnam, It is 
encouraging to note that 47.91% and 24.21% teachers in Osmanabad and Gaya districts 
respectively were post graduates. Teachers felt that a post graduate qualification was valuable 
in view of the emphasis given to delivery of content knowledge and specialisation in the 
teaching of various subjects at the upper primaiy level Only a few teachers in the two districts 
of Gaya and Jaintia Hills were not that well qu^ified since they had only passed matriculation 


The overall scenario with reference to the pre-service education status of teachers shows a 
variety that is State specific in nature, as is given in Figure 7 


Educational Qualification of Teachers 



Intermediate Graduation Maine Post Graduation 


Type of Qualification 


Figure-6 


Pre-Service Education Background of Teachers 
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All the teachers in the four DPEP districts had been exposed to some kind of pre-service 
education programme Most of the teachers in the four DPEP districts had a B Ed which was 
perceived by them as 'useful' considering that they were working at the upper primary level. In 
Gaya, practically all the teachers had basic training, whereas in Osmanabad 85 41% teachers had 
procured a Diploma in Education It was only in Jaintia Hills, a Non-DPEP district that 44.21% 
teachers had received no training prior to joining the teaching profession. This gap needs to be 
addiessed on a priority basis by the authorities through provision of intensive in-service training 
under the newly launched SSA programme 

2. Perception of Teachers about SSA and Quality Education 

2.1 SARVA SHIKSHA ABHIYAN 

Out of the five districts in the sample, all the teachers (96) from Osmanabad a DPEP Phase 1 
district had heard about the Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan (SSA) In the DPEP Phase II district, of 
Vishakhapatnam nearly one third of the sample of teachers particularly from the tribal mandals 
were not aware of the programme, whereas in the Non-DPEP district of Jaintia Hills 26 31% 
reported that they did not know about SSA. Fewer teachers, nine each from Gaya and Alwar 
districts hesitatingly reported no knowledge about the SSA 

The teachers who knew about the SSA had come to know about the programme in different 
ways. Generally, the maximum number of teachers in all five districts, irrespective of the phase 
of implementation, informed the research team that they had received information about the SSA 
through one-day meetings and/or orientation programmes organised by their respective block 
and/or district authorities A few teachers from Osmanabad and Alwar also stated that the 
orientation conducted by the block - district authorities before the household survey, had helped 
quite a lot in understanding the focus and details of the SSA better 

In addition, teachers reported that they had also gathered more information about the new 
programme through the media - TV/radio news, newspapers posters etc Some teachers also 
meiitiuiied tha t more - specific de t ails abou t -t h e SSA^had b e en - pass e d on ^ them -m formally 
through their colleagues in the monthly meetings held at the cluster level Further discussion 
revealed that at times this interaction had also led to some confusion about the various aspects of 
SSA as compared to DPEP, funding of the SSA etc. 

Further interaction was undertaken by the research team to find out whether teachers knew what 
was expected from them under the SSA as compared to what had been done under DPEP 
Teachers across all the districts pointed out some major differences between the two 
programmes. 

2.1.1 Differences Between DPEP and SSA 

It needs to be mentioned that 19% teachers m Vishakhapatnam and Gaya each and 42.10% from 
Jaintia Hills perceived no difference between DPEP and SSA (Table 3) Most of the teachers 
from Jaintia Hills had no idea about the DPEP so they were unable to state any differences 
between the two. Out of the remaining sample of teachers across the five districts, the first and 
most obvious difference highlighted by the maximum number of teachers, ranging from 5.26% 
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in Jaintia Hills to 74.68% in Gaya was that - the SSA caters to the elementary stage of education 
covering children in the 6-14 year age group, whereas the DPEP is for the primary level and 
corresponding age group of children. 

The second difference pointed out by a minimum of 8 42% teachers in Jaintia Hills to a 
maximum of 33.68% in Gaya, was in relation to the varying focus of the two programmes. 
These teachers elaborated that the SSA placed more emphasis on 'out of school children', 
'quality improvement', 'alternative forms of schooling' to ensure that 'each child is enrolled 
and completes elementary school within a stipulated time period'. The DPEP gave importance 
to 'school improvement, teaching - learning material’, 'provision of infrastructural facilities', 
and/or 'teacher training'. 

12.50% teachers from Alwar, 7.36% from Vishakhapatnam and 30 20% from Osmanabad 
explained that the SSA is funded by the 'Centre and State Governments' whereas the DPEP is 
funded by 'the World Bank', International Funding' or as some put it 'some outside agencies' 

Table 3 : Perception of Teachers on Differences between SSA and DPEP 


s. 

No. 

Type of 
Differences 

States - Districts 


Andhra Pradesh 
(Vishakhapatnam) 

Bihar 

(Gava) 

Rajasthan 

(Alwar) 

Meghalaya 
(Jaintia Hills) 

N 

(96) 

% 

N 

<95) 

% 

N 

(79) 


N 

(96) 

% 

N 

(95) 

% 

■ 

Stage of 

Education 

Hi 

69,79 

35 

36 84 

59 

74 68 

56 

58 33 

5 

5 26 

mm 

Funding Agency 

29 

30.20 

07 

7 36 

01 


12 

12 50 

. 

. 

3 

Coverage of 
Sates-Oistricts 

15 

15 62 

01 

1.05 

■ 

■H 

Hi 

8 33 

- 

- 

■ 


26 

27 08 

32 

33 68 

14 

17.72 

14 

14 58 

8 

8 42 

5 

Lack of clarity 
about differences 

14 

14 58 

24 

25 26 

11 

13 92 

42 

43 75 

06 

6 31 

6 

ESuEQISHHH 

11 

11 45 


- 

- 


13 

13 54 


- 

■ 


■■ 

• 

m 

m 

15 

18 98 

• 

- 

40 

42 10 


Note. Percentages da not total to 100% as more than one response was given by some teachers 


Another major difference mentioned was the wider coverage of States-districts under SSA as 
compared to DPEP by 15.62% teachers in Osmanabad, 8 33% in Alwar and just one teacher m 
V ishakhapatnam. 

Despite the basic differentiation made by a sizeable number of teachers across districts with 
reference to the stage of education that the two programmes catered to, responses of some 
teachers in each of the sampled districts revealed a lack of clarity. Statements such as - 

> the quality of education in SSA must improve by 2002 

> DPEP has not provided any facility for handicapped children but SSA has 

> the aim of DPEP is to teach those students who attend school but in SSA the objective 
is to teach all children those outside and in school 

> SSA promotes quality education DPEP does not. 
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Not only do these statements highlight the lack of clarity and some degree of confusion about 
SSA in some of the teachers but also serves to indicate the immediate need for orientation of 
teachers on SSA. Requirement for training as an input was surprisingly suggested by more than 
60% teachers across all five districts during the course of the interviews 


Orientation and training on SSA is required on a priority basis. Information is 
needed on the goais, objectives, major features and funding norms of SSA. 
Subsequent to training, teachers suggested that district and block level authorities 
must communicate in a simple way, clear-cut roles and responsibilities to be 
performed by teachers in different contexts across the districts. 


2.2 QUALITY EDUCATION AND RELATED FACTORS 

A basic aspect of the study was to ascertain teachers' perceptions, views and understanding about 
quality education and whether they felt this was being provided to children by them in their 
respective schools. Across the five distncts in the sample, practically all the teachers perceived 
'quality education' as a term that could not be defined easily in one single sentence since it was 
felt to be quite complex. In addition, more that 70% teachers irrespective of the subjects being 
taught by diem felt that quality could not be achieved within a short period of time and was also 
difficult to measure. Most of the teachers also stated that basic inputs and facilities are an 
essential pre-requisite if quality improvement is to be realized 


Teachers in all five districts perceived quality education in different ways and felt it was a 
'combination' or 'mix' of various aspects and factors. The most common response given by a 
little more than one third of the sample of teachers in Osmanabad, Gaya and Vishakhapatnam 
districts and more than 50% in Alwar was the - 'child's all round development' or 'developing a 
good personality' (Table 4), All round development was further explained by some teachers as 
the 'total growth of children' \n terms of their 'physical, mental, social, emotional and spiritual 
well being' as also accounting for 'all aspects of personality' 


T Qach e rs_a^ o ut Q u al i ty Edu cat io n 


s. 

No. 

Response Categories 

States - Districts 

iillilidl 

Andhra Pradesh 
(Vishakhapatnam) 

Bihar 

(Gaya) 

Rajasthan 

(Alwar) 

Meghalaya 
(Jaintia Hills) 

N 

(96) 

m 

N 

(95) 

■■ 

l^l 




M 

% 

1 

Job/Livelihood 

07 

7.29 

14 

14 73 

27 

3417 

lOi 


27 

28 42 

2 

Useful in daily life 

23 

23 95 

31 

32 63 

13 

16 45 


iOCl 

26 


3 

Good Citizen 

26 

27 08 

10 

10.52 


12 65 

14 

14.58 

15 

15 78 

4 

All round development 

36 

37 50 

32 

33 68 

31 

39.24 



25 

26 31 

5 


44 

45 83 

20 

21 05 

23 


20 

20 83 

27 

28.42 

6 


19 

19.79 

27 

28 42 

12 

1518 

- 

- 

13 

13 68 

7 

Child-centered approach 

10 

10.41 

34 

34.78 

12 

15.18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

Any other 

06 

6.25 

03 

3.15 

12 

1518 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Note:, Percentages do not total to 100% as more than one response was given by some teachers 
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Nearly 20% to 40% teachers across the five districts gave importance to acquisition of 
knowledge and skill development in children, as a positive effect of quality education A slightly 
lesser percentage also highlighted mastery of subjects being taught and achieving basic 
Minimum Levels of Learning (MLLs) as desirable outputs of providing quality education The 
latter aspect was particularly emphasized by teachers from Vishakhapatnam and Osmanabad 
districts as is illustrated in some statements given below 

• "all students must be able to solve the four fundamentals Le. addition, multiplication, 
division and subtraction and use this knowledge and skills to calculate how money is to 
be used in life". 

• "the ability to write an application and letter" 

• "living a healthy life and being able to solve one's own problems efficiently" 

From the child's point of view, in terms of his/her future prospects and life, 34 1 7% teachers in 
Gaya and 28.42% in Jaintia Hills emphasized that if 'good education' was delivered in 
classrooms it should automatically help children to get good jobs, earn a reasonable wage, 
support their families and improve their overall quality of life This would as a few teachers put 
It help the child to become a 'confident human being', be a 'good citizen', 'feel love for the 
country ' and 'respect elders '. 

A completely different idea about quality of education was also projected by 34 78% teachers 
from Vishakhapatnam 15 18% from Gaya and 10.41% from Osmanabad districts This was with 
reference to actual classroom practices - processes. They explained that quality education also 
meant - "the use of child centered, activity based, joyful teaching-learning methods in 
classrooms" so that "children enjoy and learn at the same time" and "like to come to school 
and attend classes" Teachers m these two districts categorically stated that a conscious and 
planned shift was necessary from enrolment and retention per se as was generally being followed 
in DPEP, to quality improvement as the future area of concern and focus 


A broad similarity in teachers' views and commonality of aspects regarding quality 
education at (he elementary stage emerges. A clear cut emphasis on short term 
and long-term outputs-outcome related benefits for children is visualized, whether 
it culminates in subject mastery or achieving MLLs, development of the total all 
round personality, good citizenship or job prospects in the future. The importance 
of classroom processes-practices as an essential component has been 
acknowledged by some teachers in DPEP Phase I, II and III districts. 


2.2.1 Reasons given for Providing Quality Education 

It needs to be noted that only a small number of teachers 14 out of 79 in Gaya and 28 out of 95 
in Jaintia Hills, felt that they were not providing quality education. This was attributed by them 
to detriments such as lack of infi-astructural facilities, teachers and , training along with the and 
burden of non academic work The entire sample of teachers in the three DPEP Phase I, II and 
IV districts of Osmanabad, Vishakhapatnam and Alwar perceived that they were imparting 
'good' education in their respective schools. This perspective was attributed by them to a number 
of reasons, as was explained to the interviewers 
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Maximum number of teachers across all 4 DPEP districts with about one third from the Non- 
DPEP Jaintia Hills district, highlighted some common aspects, which they felt explained as to 
why they felt that quality education was being delivered in their schools such as- 

• Inculcation of value-related inputs 

This was essentially felt to be achieved by teachers through the transaction of co-scholastic 
areas, morning assembly and in Osmanabad. Discussion on different topics and 

issues was also reported to promote values of regularity, punctuality and discipline 
Cleanliness, environmental preservation and dignity of labour were stated to be promoted 
through the conduct of a variety of activities by teachers working in Osmanabad, Gaya and 
Vishakhapatnam schools 

• Providing opportunities for group discussion on different topics 

The adoption of a participative approach in classrooms through group discussions and group 
work was perceived to boost self-confidence and the self image of children. Organizing 
sports, bal melas, exhibitions and debates, developing a proper routine for children to study 
better, promoting self-learning and headmaster and peer group review of teaching/leaming 
performance were other aspects cited by teachers from Gaya. 

• Organising remedial classes for weaker students after school hours 

In three districts namely Osmanabad, Gaya and Vishakhapatnam more than 50% teachers 
categorically stated that they were making a special effort to improve weaker children's' 
progress and performance by paying more attention to what they understood and learnt. This 
was achieved by conducting special or extra classes and also giving more homework. 

• Practicing a child centered pedagogic approach 

Implementing student-centered activity based learning experiences across subjects with a 
conscious attempt to making learning more enjoyable and interesting, was felt to promote 
better teaching-learning. Teachers felt that by recognizing the child as the central figure and 
catering to his/her needs the quality of teaching - learning would automatically be improved. 
Thus they were trying to implement such practices-processes in their respective classrooms. 

Teachers went on to clarify that the above mentioned efforts had been implemented largely in the 
post DPEP phase as an indirect consequence of materials inputs/trainmg being provided to 
primary teachers. In conclusion, 70-75% teachers opined that further quality improvement was 
definitely required at all the levels of education (pre-primary, primary and upper-primary). 

2.2.2 Factors Related to Improving Quality of Education 

Teachers across all five districts unanimously acknowledged the importance of imparting quality 
education. To achieve this goal a wide variety of factors were cited as crucial as is presented in 
Table 5, ranging from material inputs to human resources, capacity building and onsite academic 
support to community participation etc. On examining teachers' responses all the different 
factors stated by them have been broadly classified into three major categories namely - basic 
inputs, enabling conditions and pedagogic practices. 
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1. Basic Inputs 

> Infrastructural Facilities 

Teachers across all five districts highlighted the requirement of certain basic inputs, which 
they perceived would facilitate and help them to teach and handle children more effectively. 
In this category, the first factor was that of infrastructural facilities focussed upon as 
extremely necessary by a maximum number of 67.08% teachers in Gaya to a minimum of 
30.52% in Jaintia Hills, excluding teachers from Osmanabad. This major input was viewed 
in terms of sufficient number of classrooms, toilets, electricity and playgrounds. Many 
teachers also perceived Laboratories and Libraries as basic requirements and therefore these 
two facilities were specifically mentioned as 'essential' for the upper primary classes. 

> Adequate number of teachers 

Every school having a sufficient number of teachers (subject-wise) was the second input 
perceived as crucial by 78.68% teachers from Gaya, particularly in the backward and 
remotely located block of Imamganj. In addition, teachers in other districts ranging from 
13.92% in Gaya to 40 0% in Vishakhapatnam, further specified that not only was a 
reasonable teacher pupil ratio desirable, but equally important was the need for qualified and 
trained teachers This was felt to be necessary in view of the need to focus on delivery of 
content specific inputs across different subjects at the upper primary level. 

> Teaching-Learning Material 

Sufficient, relevant and appropriate teaching-learning material and equipment was 
emphasized as another non-negotiable factor by 30% teachers in Vishakhapatnam 66.66% in 
Alwar and nearly 50% in Osmanabad, Gaya and Jmntia Hills. In Osmanabad, teachers 
remarked that they lacked subject wise TLM for upper primary classes. In the words of one 
teacher lack of TLM 'hindered effective curriculum transaction as it was easier to explain 
and clarify concepts particularly in science and social studies if appropriate TLM, models 
and charts were used in classroom teaching'. This echoes the sentiments of other teachers 
very appropriately. 

In Alwar, the sample of teachers pointed out and appreciated how provision of TLM under the 
DPEP had helped in improving teaching at the primary level. In addition, they stated that the 
same input was crucial for the upper primary also, clarifying that - "simply providing TLM 
would not be of much use, unless we are shown how to use it for teaching different topics" 
and "till some TLM is given, training inputs on preparing some materials out of locally 
available material is necessary". 


Teachers by and large felt that all the above inputs would help to create the 'right setting' and a 
'child-friendly atmosphere', thereby making the 'overall school environment more friendly and 
stimulating'. Such a school some teachers emphasized would also indirectly promote children's 
enrolment, regular participation and completion of elementary education which was the major 
goal of SSA. 
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II. Enabling Factors 


Teachers drew attention to, four factors that would indirectly facilitate their own teaching and 
enable them to perform better These factors were co-operation and participation of the local 
community particularly parents, regular attendance of children, reduction of non-teaching duties 
and onsite school based guidance by block and cluster staff along with district authorities. 

> Co-operation and participation of Community-Parents 

Co-operation of community - parents was visualised as important by more than 20% teachers 
across all districts, except Gaya In the tribal mandals of Vishakhapatnam and the Thanagaji 
block of Alwar parental involvement was repeatedly emphasized as a means of increasing 
existing levels of low attendance and reducing the drop-out phenomenon, while 
simultaneously promoting and sustaining the performance of both teachers and students. 

Table 5 : Major Factors Related to Improving Quality of Education 


s 

No. 

Factors 

States / Districts 

Maharashtra 

(Osmanabad) 

Andhra Pradesh 
(Vishakhapatnam) 

Bihar 

(Gaya) 

Ralasthan 

(Alwar) 

Meghalaya 
(Jalnlla Hills) 

HI 

% 

HI 

% 

m 

m 

ESI 

% 

N 

(95) 

■1 

1 

Qualified Trained Teachers 

30 

31.25 

38 

40 0 

11 

13 92 

22 

22.91 

23 

24 21 

2 

Sufficient Number of Teachers 

19 

19.79 

- 

- 


79 68 

26 

27 08 

22 

23 15 

3 

Sufficient TLM/ equipment and 
usage 

46 

47 91 

29 

30 52 

40 

50 67 

64 

66 66 

45 



47 36 

m 

Co-operation of Community- 
parents 

24 

25 0 

28 

29 47 

13 

m 

29 



21 05 

5. 

Equal focus on Co-scholastic 
areas 

15 

HI 

24 


■ 

• 

22 

22 91 

8 

8 42 

6 

Regular Attendance of children 

15 

15 62 


• 

- 

- 

■cTHM 

39 58 

37 

38 94 

■ 

Reduction of non teaching 
duties 

10 

10 41 

- 


34 

43 03 

19 

19 79 

■ 

• 

8 

Provision of Infrastructural 
facilities 

• 



34 73 

53 

67.08 

51 



30 52 

g 

Use of new teaching methods 

34 

35.41 

^■1 

24 21 

- 

- 

30 

31 25 

- 

- 

10 

Good teacher-pupil relations 

08 

8 33 

16 

16 84 

07 

8 86 

- 

- 

6 

6.31 

11. 

Academic support to teachers 

06 

8 33 


- 

10 

12 65 

- 

- 

4 

4 21 

12 

Any other 

17 

17 70 

09 

9.47 

lEH 

12 65 

- 

- 

■ 

• 


Note: Percentages da not total to 100% as more than one response was given by some teachers 


> Regular attendance of children 

Regular attendance of children was particularly focussed upon by 39% teachers in Alwar and 
Jaintia Hills, and 15.62% in Osmanabad Teachers felt this aspect was closely related to the 
degree to which community-parents understood the need and importance of educating their 
children and their own role in promoting school activities. 

> Reduction of Non-teaching duties 

A sizeable number of teachers, 43.03% in Gaya with 20% in Alwar and 10.41% in 
Osmanabad, indicated a concern about the loss of teaching time due to involvement in non- 
academic work assigned to them by district - block - cluster authorities. This feeling is 
conveyed in the words of a teacher from Alwar in, that - "how can education be provided, 
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what to talk of qualify education if we do not have sufficient time to teach students and 
complete our courses because we are busy doing other things that have no connection to 
teaching like - surveys, data collection, dissemination and attending to visitors etc". 

> Onsite school based guidance 

Finally provision of academic support to teachers within classrooms directly by block-cluster 
functionaries and indirectly by district authonties was pointed out by a very few teachers in 
only three of the sampled districts, Osmanabad, Gaya and Jaintia Hills. Further, probing 
revealed that teachers in the first two districts desired support in classrooms similar to the 
kind being provided under the DPEP at the pnmary level. However, they stated that in order 
to get the maximum benefit of onsite support, both cluster and block functionaries required to 
pay school visits more regularly than was being done presently under the DPEP. In addition, 
they also felt that capacity building of sub-district functionaries was also required on a 
priority basis, if quality improvement was to be attained at the upper primary. 

III. Pedagogic Practices 

Three factors mentioned by teachers which according to them promoted quality curriculum 
transaction were-use of new teaching methods qualified as 'child centered activity based, play- 
way methodology', equal focus on co-scholastic areas and good teacher-pupil relations within 
classrooms at the upper primary level. 

> Use of new teaching methods 

24.21% teachers from Vishakhapatnam, 35 41% from Osmanabad and 31.25% from Alwar, 
believed that the new methodology being practiced presently m pnmary classes would prove 
to the equally beneficial at the upper primary level. Teachers across the three districts 
mentioned above felt that the child centered, play way, activity based methodology would be 
useful since it focused specifically on the child's needs and the child as a learner, while at the 
same time making learning more interesting and enjoyable. Many teachers expressed a 
concern as to "balancing the delivery of content with an activity based approach in upper 
primary classes" 

> Equal focus on co-scholastic areas 

With the exception of teachers m Gaya district other teachers especially in Vishakhapatnam 
and Alwar felt that an equal focus needed to be given to co-scholastic areas that had been 
neglected so far, due to a variety of reasons such as - lack of teachers, materials 
sports/games/music equipment and lack of time. Some teachers perceived that this kind of 
special attention to art, craft, music, dance, games, etc would help to promote value 
inculcation, self-confidence amongst other aspects of the child's personality which was 
necessary, 

> Good teacher-pupil relations 

To improve classroom processes-practices a few teachers also mentioned the importance of 
teachers establishing good relations with students and helping the needy as well as weak 
students who were not doing as well as they should in their subjects. Weak students they felt 
could be helped by 'extra classes', 'more attention' md 'giving more homework'. 
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In addition to all the major factors outlined above, a few teachers across the DPEP Phase I, II and 
III districts highlighted a few unusual aspects which according them affected the quality of 
education. In Osmanabad, headmasters and in-charge headmasters viewed linkages with the 
community and their partnership as a significant feature promotmg the day-to-day fimctioning 
of schools. 


Acknowledging the importance of providing quality education, most teachers justified 
that good education was being imparted. However, achieving a greater degree oj 
positive qualitative change was perceived to be directly related to provision oJ 
infrastructural facilities and onsite capacity building of teaching staff across districts. 
In comparison, inputs related to pedagogic processes/practices and chiidren's 
performance/achievement has not been given much prominence by teachers, except 
for some in the DPEP Phase I, II and III districts. 


2.2.3. Ranking of General and Classroom Related Factors 

In order to gain further insight and understanding on this important issue, teachers were also 
asked to assign ranks to a number of pre identified factors under two broad categories i.e. general 
and classroom related as presented in Tables 6 and 7 respectively. 

2.2.3.1. General Factors 

It is interesting to note that a maximum of number of teachers ranging from 65.82% in Gaya to a 
minimum of 44 21% in Jaintia Hills, ranked regular attendance of children as the most important 
factor affecting the quality of education. The second position was assigned to availability of 
physical facilities by nearly one third of the sample of teachers across all the districts, with the 
exception of Gaya In Gaya, 41 77% opined that community participation and parental co- 
operation was more important 

There is a variation seen in the perception of teachers with regard to the third most important 
factor across the five districts. 32.63% teachers in Vishakhapatnam and 25 0% in Alwar, viewed 
the role of the community as crucial; whereas 22 91% in Osmanabad and Gaya and 25.0% in 
Alwar felt that onsite support and guidance by BRCCs and CRCCs was more important. 25 26% 
teachers from Jaintia Hills, had a completely different viewpoint considering availability of 
funds as necessary. This is probably due to the fact that' Jaintia Hills is a non DPEP district where 
hardly any funds or facilities were provided in the past, which does not apply in the other four 
DPEP districts. 

2.2.3.2. Classroom Related Factors 

A common trend that was observed in the perception of teachers in the ranking of classroom 
related factors, across the five sampled districts was that a maximum number of 70 83% teachers 
in Osmanabad to minimum of 62 10% in Vishakhapatnam, ranked knowledge of subjects to be 
taught as the number one priority area (Table 7). This gives a clear indication as to how cmcial 
content knowledge is viewed eis a necessary prerequisite by teachers in effective upper primary 
classroom teaching, which was also acknowl^ged repeatedly by most of the teachers during the 
interviews 
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Closely related to the above factor is Curriculimi and TLM that was logically assigned the 
second rank by 21.87% teachers in Osmanabad, 27.36% in Jaintia Hills and 30.52% in 
Vishakhapatnam. leathers from Osmanabad also perceived classroom transaction procedures as 
of equal importance. 35.44% teachers in Gaya and and 22.91% in Alwar, viewed classroom 
organisation and management and classroom transaction procedures as critical With the 
exception of 31.25% teachers from Alwar assigned the third position to Curriculum and TLM 
teachers in the other four districts perceived classroom transaction practices as more important 


Ranking order by teachers indicates quite clearly that a well equipped school 
where children come regularly, would go a long way in promoting quality 
education. In addition, at the classroom level the methodology and procedures 
used for curriculum transaction and use of TLM along with classroom 
organisation and management were also perceived as relatively important 
contributory factors affecting the delivery of quality education. 


3. Roles and Functions of Sub-District Functionaries 

The total sample of teachers across all the districts except Jaintia Hills, reported that the sub- 
district functionaries (SDFs) were performing a variety of roles-functions under the DPEP, 
which was confined to the primary classes only. However, since a large number of schools in 
the total sample had classes from I-VII, a sizeable number of teachers selected m the study were 
teaching at both the upper primary and primary levels, thus having a fairly clear understanding 
and knowledge about the major roles-flinctions of SDFs in their respective blocks Before 
discussing the perceptions of teachers about the present roles and functions of SDFs, a 
comparative picture of the distribution and type of sub-district functionaries working in the area 
of education, across the five districts is given below; 

Structure and Staffing Pattern of Block/Mandal and Cluster Centres 


s. 

No. 

States/Oistricts 

Block/Mandal Level 

Cluster/Teacher Centre/ School 
Complex Level 


Maharashtra 

(Osmanabad) 

■ Block Education Officer (1) 

• Block Resource Centre 
Co-ordinators (2) 

• Cluster Resource Centre Co-ordinator 
(1 ) (Kendra Pramukh) 


Andhra Pradesh 

(Vishakhapatnam) 

• Mandal Education Officer (1) 

• Mandal Resource Persons (3) 

• Teacher Centre Secretary (1 ) 

• School Complex Resource Person (1 ) 

3. 

Bihar 

(Gaya) 

• Block Resource Centre 
Co-ordInator cum Block 

Education Officer (1) 

• Block Resource Persons 
Trainers of Teachers (3) 

• Cluster Resource Centre Co-ordinator 
(1) 

■ 

Rajasthan 

(Alwar) 

• Block Education Officer (1) 

• Block Resource Centre 
Co-ordinator (1) 

• Cluster Resource Centre Functionary 

5. 


• Deputy Inspector of School (1 ) 

NIL (not constituted) 


* In the five blocks of Jaintia Hills there were three DI of Schools 

** In Gaya District 1 block Resource Centre caters to the requirements of more than one block. 

School Complex Resource Person also functioned as Mandal Resource Persons in the tribal mandals. 
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Table 6: Teachers' Ranking of the Importance of General Factors in Improving the Quality of Education 
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Table 7; Teacher's Ranking of the Importance of Classroom Related Factors in Improving the Quality of Education 


















































































































































































Practically, all the teachers clarified that the Block Education Officer (BEO) in the DPEP Phase 
I, III and IV districts and Mandal Education Officer (MEO) in VishalAapatnam DPEP Phase II 
distnct played more of an administrative, managerial and supervisory role as compared to the 
academic role of the Block Resource Centre Co-ordinators (BRCCs), Mandal Resource Persons 
(MRPs) and Cluster Resource Centre Co-ordinators (CRCCs)/School Complex Resource Persons 
(SCRPs)/Teacher Centre Secretaries (TCSs). 

Another significant feature reported by teachers in DPEP Phase I, III and IV districts was the 
relatively more fi:equent interaction of the CRCCs at the school level as compared to their block 
level counterparts. 

3.1 Present Roles and Functions 

In the present context, teachers reported a wide variety of roles and related functions being 
performed by SDFs as is presented in Table 8 Tt needs to be mentioned that during the interview 
sessions, teachers generally referred to the major functions/activities being undertaken by SDFs 
rather than their specific roles. However, vis-a-vis the activities highlighted four major roles that 
emerged after analysis were those of a facilitator, provider, trainer, academic co-ordinator and 
guide. In addition other related roles that also came up were those of a monitor, evaluator and 
inspector. There was also an overlapping of activities mentioned to be undertaken by 
functionaries operating at the block and cluster levels, except in the case of Vishakhapatnam 
district Another point that most teachers pointed out was that practically all the SDFs worked 
for improving enrolment, retention and attendance of children at the primary level The various 
roles as elaborated by teachers during the interviews is discussed below: 


3.1.1 Facilitator 

The research team was informed that SDFs as facilitators basically worked to improve the 
enrolment, retention and attendance of children at the primary level. 47.91% teachers in 
Osmanabad and 11 57% in Jaintia Hills particularly pointed this out. These were the DPEP 
objectives which were reportedly largely achieved through a number of activities at the school- 
classroom level such as: ? 

• Checking of registers/records 

• Household visits 

• Conducting meetings with VECs and community members 

In addition, establishing contact with parents was also specifically highlighted as a major activity 
by teachers in the tribal mandals of Vishakhapatnam. This was a major function undertaken by 
the School Complex Resource Persons (SCRPs) cum Mandal Resource Persons (MRPs) in the 
tribal communities, where the need and importance Of educating children was not given due 
weightage by parents. 
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Table 8 : Major Roles-Functions being performed by Sub-District Functionaries 


s. 

No. 

Roles-Functlons 

States / Districts 

Maharashtra 

(Osmanabad) 

Andhra Pradesh 
fVIshskhapatnam) 

Bihar 

(Gaya) 

Rajasthan 

(Alwar) 

Meghalaya 
(Jaintia Hills) 

N 

(96) 

% 

N 

(95) 

% 

N 

(79) 

% 

N 

(96) 

% 

N 

(95) 
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3.1.2 Provider 

In creating a stimulating school environment, the SDFs role as a provider or sometimes called 
supplier was envisaged as a critical. This was largely achieved through provision of funds, 
grants (school and TLM) incentives and teaching-learning material to schools, as was pointed out 
by 19.79% teachers in Osmanaabad to 37.77% in Gaya. Supply of all the above was under the 
jurisdiction of the block staff. The concerned BEO and BRCC devoted a lot of time and effort to 
this particular activity throughout the year as was pointed out by teachers. It was generally the 
CRCCs who passed on the materials from the BEO/BRCC and monitored how the school and 
TLM grants were being utilized at the primary level. Teachers reported that the school and TLM 
grant had made a visible difference in the overall school environment This particular activity 
. wa s n o t - rep o rte d- bv te ac her s- m - J a inti a- HiUs . ^pr o b abl vi s inc e- th fe di s tri ct J fc no t- cwer ed ua det^ h e 
DPEP. 
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In ciddition, 29.16% teachers from Alwar, also informed the research team, that the block 
functionaries vis-a-vis the CRCFs passed on information to them about new developments, 
changes, programmes and schemes related to education from time to time. This was perceived 
by teachers to be extremely useful, interesting and necessary if quality was to improve. 

3.1.3 Trainer 

Conducting training for teachers was considered to be a priority function being performed by 
block level staff with assistance from the CRCCs. Teachers in four out of the five sampled 
districts considered this to be one of the most important functions being performed by the 
BRCCs A minimum percentage of 22.91% teachers in Alwar to a maximum of 71.87% in 
Osmanabad, appreciated the SDF's efforts since training was perceived as the key to quality 
improvement by most teachers across all the DPEP districts The Block level functionaries 
generally the BRCCs trained the teachers in the Block Resource Centres on different aspects of 
primary education 

It was also clarified that the MRPs in Vishakhapatnam and BRCCs in other districts not only 
acted as the mam trainers but also planned and organised the trainings 

3.1.4 Academic Co-ordinator and Guide 

Providing academic guidance and support to teachers in schools were other significant functions 
highlighted by teachers ranging from a maximum percentage of 86.45% teachers in Osmanabad 
to a minimum of 26 31% teachers in Jamtia Hills. According to most teachers this was felt to be 
the most important role being performed by SDFs and was central to quality improvement. 
Teachers pointed out that the CRCCs generally visited schools to provide onsite school based 
guidance and support on various aspects such as 

• Curriculum transaction (use of methods) 

• Monitoring and evaluation of students 

• Preparation and use of teaching-learning material 

• Lesson planning, implementation and evaluation 

• Resolving teachers' personal problems 

• Promoting interaction with the commumty (VECs & parents) 

Support was geneially extended through peer interaction and discussions in the monthly 
meetings conducted at the cluster resource centres and at times through demonstrations of model 
lessons in classrooms. 

This major activity was further reinforced and strengthened by the monthly meetings conducted 
by CRCCs on a regular basis, as was reported by teachers across all four DPEP districts 1 8 94% 
teachers in Jamtia Hills did not specifically mention 'duster level monthly meetings', but 
meetings held at the convenience of the block staff It is to be noted that a fairly large number of 
upper primary teachers had also participated regularly in these meetings and spoke about its 
'usefulness in resolving many efassroom related problems in terms of transaction 'use of new 
methods', 'dealing with hard spots in lessons and concept clarification' amongsl other issues 
Others mentioned that 'useful information was passed on', 'use of training inputs clarified', • 
'TLM prepared and shown how to be used' besides 'providing an opportunity to discuss 
common issues and problems'. 
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3.1.S Other Roles 

54.73% teachers from Vishakhapatnam and 43,03% from Gaya, drew specific attention to the 
SDl's role as tiiat of a 'monitor and evaluator' of school activities, whereas 29.16% teachers 
from Alwar highlighted the fact that CRCCs, passed on necessary information to them on new 
piogratnmes, schemes, policies and plans. 20.83% teachers also stressed that SDFs in particular 
CRCFs had helped teacheis to prepare and use TLM more effectively in primary classes. This 
guidance had led to 'changing the face of primary classes', 'making them more attractive' and 
'teaching more interesting^. Finally, 37.89% teachers from Jaintia Hills referred to the 
inspecting role of their block staff and extension officers from time to time. All the teachers 
clarified that most of the functions were performed by the block and cluster staff when they 
visited their schools. Thus school visits essentially provided a platform for interaction and 
exchange of ideas/information 


Under the DPEP, the roles and functions of sub-district functionaries across 
the four DPEP districts had definitely promoted access to and supply of 
facilities at the primary level. Much more was needed especially at the so far, 
neglected upper primary level. Teachers perceived an extension of present 
roles-functions being performed at the primary to the upper primary and a 
conscious focus on quality improvement in terms of specific activities for SDFs. 


3.2 School Visits 

School visits undertaken by sub-district functional ies was viewed as the key to educational 
intervention and quality improvement by most teachers, across all the five districts. However, 
the (leriodicity/frequency and nature of interaction or purpose of the visit in fluenced the 
effectiveness of functions being performed by both block/mandal and cluster level/school 
complex level functionaries. 

'fhe periodicity of visits vailed significantly from the block/mandal to the cluster - school 
complex levels in all districts as was reported by teachers (Table 9), except in the case of Jaintia 
Hills where cluster resource centies are yet to be established. 

Cluster functionaries visited schools more than once a month as was reported by 72.91% 
teachers in Osmanabad, 62.02% in Gaya and 88.59% in Alwar, with the re mai ning teachers 
highlighting this activity once a month. 

A reverse situation was seen m Vishakhaptnam district where 82.10% teacheis pointed out that 
mandal level functionaries equivalent to the block level functionaries in other districts, visited 
schools more than once a month as compared to the Teacher Centre Secretaries or School 
Complex Resource Persons. This falls in line with the central role visualised by the State-district 
authorities for the MRPs as compared to the TCSS/SCRPs operating at the lower level equivalent 
to clusters in other districts. 
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Table 9: Frequency of School visits conducted by Sub-District Functionaries 











































































































In contrast, frequency of visits by the block level staff was reported to be much less since they 
either visited schools once or twice a year as was pointed out by most of the teachers in Gaya 
and Jaintia Hills districts. Frequency of visits was slightly more in Alwar and Osmanabad, as it 
was reported to be once in tluee months. Teachers, across all the districts, further clarified that it 
was generally the block resource centre co-ordinator who paid a visit to their schools whereas the 
block education officer hardly ever came. 


Across districts teachers strongiy emphasized the need for the BEO to visit ali the 
schoois at least once in (wo/ihree months to understand teachers^ problems and 
interact with them in their worh place, It was also strongly felt that frequency of visits 
by BRCCs and CRCCs should also Increase if regular onsite academic guidance was 
to be provided for quality improvement. Teachers acknowledged that periodicity oj 
school visits was a function of a number of varltdiles - additional manpower, 
distances to be covered, number of schools in a cluster and full-time/part-time 
appointment of co-ordinators. 


3.2.1 Purpose of School Visits 

Functionaries visited schools foi a variety of academic and administrative reasons as is 
highlighted in Table 10 The single most important activity undertaken during every visit by 
both block and cluster functionaries was examining registers and/or records as was reported by 
more than 80% teachers in Vishakhapatnam, Alwar and Osmanabad, 70.52% in Jaintia Hills and 
31.64% in Gaya. Teachers felt that the block level staff appeared to be more concerned about 
this particular activity as compared to their cluster level counterparts. Checking was done with 
the major objective of monitoring children's enrolment and retention status, teacher and student 
attendance and test results, besides collecting other educational data. 

In addition, three other major functions commonly reported to be undertaken by SDFs were - 
organising meetings, observing teachers teaching in the class and/or talking to children. 


Table 10 : Purpose of School Visits Conducted by Sub-District Functionaries 



Purposes 

States - Districts 

). 


Maharashtra 

(Osmanabad) 

Andhra Pradesh 
(Vishakhapatnam) 

Bihar 

(Gaya) 

Rajasthan 

(Alwar) 

Meghalaya 

(Jaintia 

Hills) 



N 

(96) 

% 

N 

(95) 

% 

N 

(79) 

% 

N 

(96) 

% 

N 

(95) 

% 


Examine reglsters/records 

87 

90.62 

84 

88.42 

25 

31,64 

84 

87.50 

67 

70.62 


Organize meetings 

89 

92 70 

76 

80.0 

45 

56,96 

76 

81 25 

48 

60.52 


Observe teaching in 
classes 

88 

91 66 

79 

83.15 

78 

96 20 

55 

57.29 

54 

56 84 


Teach AMhile teacher 
observes 

59 

61 45 

39 

41.05 


. 

44 

45 83 

04 

4 21 


Talk to children 

85^ 

88.59 

61 

85 26 

75 

94.93 

28 

29.16 

59 

62.10 


Attend VEC meetings 

76 

79.16 

66 

58.94 

29 

36.70 

66 

68.75 

- 

. 


Contact communlty/parents 

75 

78.12 

62 

65.26 

23 

29.11 

20 

20.83 

12 

12 63 


Note: Percentages do not total to 100% as more than one response ms given by some teachers 
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Organising meetings was reported by a maximum percentage of 92.70% teachers in Osmanabad, 
with more than 80% in Vishakhapatnam and Alwar districts. These meetings were held by SDFs 
with different groups of individuals involved in education i.e. teachers, parents, Village 
Education Committee (VEC) members and community leaders for motivation^, informational 
and/or educative pui^oses. 

Observing teachers teaching in class was highlighted by more than 80% teachers in the three 
DPEP Phase I, n and III districts, as compaied to fewer teachers in Alwar and Jaintia Hills. 
However, this activity was undertaken specifically in primary classes and sometimes incidentally 
done at the upper primary level. This practice was viewed to be undertaken by SDFs for a 
number of reasons such as - 'resolving teachers problems', 'as a follow-up after training had 
been conducted', 'to identify difficulties being e^qterienced by teachers,', 'use it as a baseline to 
provide feedback to block level functionaries', amongst others. 

Further, probing revealed that on visiting classrooms, most of the functionaries eilso interacted 
with children with the major aim of assessing tiieir progress, difficulties and encouraging 
children to attend school more regularly. Greater attention was devoted to this type of 
interaction in the more remote/tribal areas in ^elected blocks - districts of the study. This 
particular activity was once again pointed out by many more teachers in the DPEP Phase I, II and 
III districts as compai'ed to DPEP Phase IV and the non-DPEP district of Jaintia Hills. 

To further strengthen inputs at the classroom level an interesting function that CRCCs generally 
performed as was mentioned by 61.45% teachers from Osmanabad, 41.05% from 
Vishakhapatnam, 45,83% from Alwar and an almost negligible 4.21% from Jaintia Hills was that 
of tlie concerned SDF teaching the children wMle the concerned teacher observed. This was also 
referred to as 'demonstration of teaching', 'conducting of model lessons' a practice found to be 
very useful by most of the teachers who reported this activity. 

Two specific functions that were related to enhancing and boosting community participation and 
interest in school activities were those of the SDFs attending VEC meetings and contacting the 
community-parents either through household visits or organizing meetings in the school. 
Teachers focussed more on the former function tljan the latter, as is presented in Table 10. 

In conclusion, upper primary teachers emphasized that "on the spot guidance and intervention 
helped a lot", and that "visits should also be made by block and cluster functionaries to upper 
primary classes as frequently, if not more than what was being done at the primary level". 


The mechanism and nature of school visits needs careful and realistic planning 
for purposes of quality improvement. A number of variables that influence the 
periodicity of visits require serious consideration, review and policy level 
decisions on a priority basis. The type, nature and degree of involvement 
varied significantly from the block to th^ cluster level in all districts. A larger 
number of teachers reported more inputs being provided in DPEP Phase I and 
II districts as compared to the others. 
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4. Expected Roles Functions and Support Required from 
Sub-District Functionaries 

Under SSA, upper primary teachers across all five districts had a high level of expectation in the 
future fi'om both block and cluster level staff with the exception of 17.89% teachers firom Jaintia 
Hills. These roles - functions were viualised with a view to improving the quality of education, 
specifically at the upper primary level, as is presented in Figures 8 to 12. District wise figmes 
clearly indicate a marked difference in teachers' future expectations from both block and cluster 
staff. 

Block level staff were envisaged to perform the roles of a 'provider', 'trainer', 'organiser', and 
'monitor'. In contrast, the cluster :^ctionaries were expected to act more as 'facilitators' and 
'academic guides', with the exception of functionaries from Vishakhapatnam. In 
Vishakhapatnam district, mandal level resource persons were expected to perform both types of 
roles by most teachers, as was reportedly being done in the present context. 

An interesting trend emerging from the perception of teachers' across all districts, is that similar 
functions were visualized by teachers to be undertaken by both block and cluster staff with only 
the degree varying. On closer examination these functions correspond to the responsibilities and 
activities being presently conducted under the DPEP for the primary level, in the four DPEP 
districts. Thus teachers' future expectations from block and cluster staff for the upper primary 
level functioning appeal's to be a definite extension of their present roles-fimctions. 

4.1 Expectations from Block/Mandal level Functionaries 

4.1.1 Role of a Provider 

> Providing TLM and textbooks 

In all five districts, more than 50% teachers categorically stated that block/mandal level staff 
should ensure that relevant, sufficient and subject appropriate TLM is provided to all upper 
primary classes. This material was emphasized as absolutely cmcial for teaching Science 
and Social Studies in particular, out of all the subjects. An urgency was also expressed in 
establishing a science laboratory and providing apparatus, charts, maps, models, 
games/sports equipment and supplementary reading material to all schools. A library and 
audio-visual aids were also felt to be required in facilitating the delivery of quality education. 
More than 30% teachers in Osmanabad drew attention to the 'timely supply of textbooks' 
which was perceived to be a basic requirement in the teaching-learning of any subject. The 
research teams visits also corroborates the urgency in supplying TLM, as it was seen that 
hardly any educational material was available for use in upper primary classes. 

> Providing adequate infrastructural facilities 

The role of the bloc^mandal education officer as the key figure in providing adequate 
infrastructural facilities was highlighted by a maximum percentage 54.21% teachers in 
Vishakhapatnam to a minimum of 28.12% in Alwar. Teachers in the tribal mandals of 
Vishakhapatnam as well as the hnamganj block of Alwar district expressed a need for a 
variety of inputs without which achieving quality education or improvement was felt to be 
next to impossible. 
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During the interviews, facilities in the form of sufScient number of well maintained 
classrooms, safe play grounds with a boundary wall, electricity, drinking water and toilets 
were pointed out as necessary by teachers Quite a few teachers in Osmanabad and Alwar 
felt that if such facilities were provided only then would their schools-classrooms become 
'teaching-friendly' and 'child-friendly' The ^bare look' and dilapidated condition of 
upper primary classrooms were in total contrast to the decorated and colourful wall 
displays of the primary classes in quite a few schools visited by the research team, across 
all four DPEP districts. 

> Appointing Teachers 

At the upper primary level, 55 53% teachers from Vishakhapatnam and 37.09% from Gaya 
emphasized the need for the concerned block education officer to plan and organize a 
mechanism for appointing subject teachers on a priority basis. This particular aspect was 
felt to be less of a priority in other districts but nevertheless the problem did exist in other 
districts as well Some of the teachers, categorically stated that without qualified, trained 
and experienced subject teachers quality education would remain a 'distant dream' and be 
'difficult to achieve' 

In Vishakhapatnam, teachers further suggested 'rationalization of postings' particularly in 
the Munagapaka mandal For this 'careful planning' vis-a-vis 'school mapping' followed 
by 'selection of the right type of teacher' was viewed as crucial 

> Providing Financial help to needy students 

This specific function was pointed out by more than one third of the sample of teachers in 
Jaintia Hills, where the teaching staff perceived that disadvantaged chfidren from poor 
fitmilies required financial help to encourage and maintain their participation at the upper 
primary level This was especially felt to be necessary in the Saipung block, which was the 
most backward and remotely situated block out of the five blocks in the district. 

Figure: 8 Perception of Teachers on the Expected Roles and 
Functions of SDFs in Osmanabad, Maharashtra 
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Figure: 9 Perception of Teachers on the Expected Roles and 

Functions of SDFs in Vishakhapatnam, Andhra Pradesh 

Vishakhapatnam Mandals & School Complexes 

@ Mandal 
BSohoot Complex 



Figure; 1 0 Perception of Teachers on the Expected Roles and 
Functions of SDFs in Gaya, Bihar 



Figure; 11 Perception of Teachers on the Expected Roles and 
Functions of SDFs in Alwar, Rajasthan 
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Figure: 1 2 Perception of Teachers on the Expected Roles and 
Functions of SDFs in Jaintia Hiils, Meghalaya 
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4.1.2 Role of a Trainer 

> Organizing training 

A major function visualized by 80% teachers in Vishakhapatnam and more than 60% m 
Osmanabad, Alwar and Jaintia Hills districts and 57% in Gaya for the block/mandal staff, 
m particular the Block Resource Centre Co-ordinators and Mandal Resource Persons was 
that of organizing and imparting regular trainings Teachers across the four DPEP districts 
elaborated that this particular role was what they had seen the block level staff undertaking 
for the primary level since the DPEP had been launched in their respective districts 

Further probing as to the type of training that was required revealed that teachers wanted 
programmes organised in each of the subjects being taught at the upper primary level 
Within these subjects a variety of aspects such as - new methods of teaching, TLM 
preparation and usage, monitoring and evaluation of children's progress and performance 
and lesson planning were mentioned as important areas in improving the effectiveness of 
curriculum transaction and subsequently attaining quality 

Some headmasters in Osmanabad and Vishakhapatnam districts clarified that - *BRCs 
should also organise special training for headmasters on our roles and responsibilities, 
especially for the upper primary stage. This training should he followed by more inputs 
giving detailed information on what emctly is to be done for quality improvement in 
terms of transaction, methodology, classroom practices monitoring and evaluation* 

4.1.3 Role of an Organisor 

> Organizing activities - meetings 

The Block level staff was also expected to play the role of an organizer m terms of conducting 
and co-ordinating meetings and activities fi'om time to time for villagers, students and teachers 
A maximum percentage of 53 66% teachers in Gaya district perceived this as an equally 
important function to be performed by BRCCs as that of providing training, 
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facilities or TLM. As some teachers explained meetings helped to promote - 'community 
involvement' 'generate awareness on the need for education' and also 'ensure that every 
child completes elementary education' which is a major goal of SSA. In addition, teachers 
felt that activities such as bal melas, exhibitions and other local functions boosted community 
and student participation in school activities, as was seen to happen at the primary level. 
Very few teachers in other districts gave importance to this aspect as is clearly seen in the 
Figures 8 to 12. 

4.1.4 Role of an Academic Guide 

Teachers definitely expected the BRCC/MRP to play a more active role as a resource person 
providing onsite school based academic support and guidance This role was felt to be 
particulaily cmcial by neaily 75% teachers in Vishakhapatnam in comparison to teachers from 
other districts. School bsed guidance was expected to serve the dual purpose of ensuring follow- 
up of training inputs and dealing with problems faced by teachers in actual classroom situations. 
In Osmanabad 34.37% teachers, highlighted that frequent school visits by the BRCCs and BEOs, 
was required for a number of reasons - 'supervising and monitoring teaching', 'providing 
feedback ', 'demonstrating model lessons' and 'helping in lesson planning and its evaluation '. 

A few teachers in Gaya, also emphasized the role of the block authorities in asserting their 
authority as a decision maker by reducing teachers' non academic work, thereby enabling them to 
focus more on actual quality teaching in classrooms. This is an interesting point for 
consideration by block level staff. Other teachers across DPEP districts mentioned that 
block/mandal staff should also support and guide CRCCs/SCRPs/TCSs to deal with upper 
primary needs besides mobilising the community to participate at the upper primary level in the 
future undei SSA. 


Teachers' future role expectations from SDFs appears to be a definite extension 
of their present roles-functions under DPEP. Similar roles-f unctions were 
visualized for block-cluster staff under SSA. However, teachers' vision of the 
future role of CRCCs emerges as more academic focussed and oriented along 
with that of a trainer. 


4.2 Expectations from Cluster Level Functionaries 

In comparison to the 'organisational and input provision role' related expectations and supporl 
from block level staff, teachers; vision of the future role and functions of cluster level staff 
emerges more as an 'academic classroom focused and oriented' role as is clearly seen in Figures 
8 to 12. The cluster co-ordinators were perceived to be far more important than the block staff in 
Osmanabad, Gaya and Alwar districts. In Vishakhapatnam district, however, teachers felt that 
the mandal staffs role was more important as was also seen in the non- DPEP district of Jaintia 
Hills, where many teachers had no idea or understanding of the concept of a cluster or CROC 
etc. 

In the thi'ee DPEP Phase I, II and III districts as specified above teachers explained that their 
preference for the CRCC being involved to a greater extent than the block level staff was due to 
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the cluster centres closer proximity and greater involvement in providing academic onsite school 
support to primary classes under DPEP, as compared to the block level functionaries. In view of 
the existing scenario, under the DPEP, at the outset, itself most of the teachers in Osmanabad, 
Gaya and Alwar stated that the cluster staff should visit schools more frequently than once or 
twice a month as was being presently done at the primary level. 


The cluster staffs role was essentially viewed as that of an 'academic guide' by more than 66% 
teachers in Osmanabad, Gaya and Alwar and 58% in Vishakhapatnam. By implication, teachers 
felt that CRCCs would, therefore, be 'monitors', 'problem solvers' and 'evaluators'. To 
undertake this multifaceted role at the school-classroom level, a triangular approach was- 
visualised by teachers in the form of: 

• Conducting frequent school visits 

• Conducting short-duration trainings at the cluster centre and 

• Organizing meetings-activities to promote community-parent-school interaction. 


In tlie future, cluster functionaries were also expected to be trainers by a maximum percentage of 
53% teachers in Gaya and Alwar districts to minimum of 27.08% in Osmanabad. In addition, 
organizing meetings-activities was also stated to be required by 50% teachers in Osmanabad and 
Gaya and 27% -28% teachers in Vishakhapatnam and Alwar respectively. 


Understanding what exactly upper primary teachers expect from the CRC staff in the future 
becomes clearer and more specific on examining the type of support upper primary teachers feel 
they require, as is presented in Table 11. The major aim of onsite academic support as cited by 
teachers was to see a visible improvement in the existing classroom processes and pedagogic 
practices at the upper primaiy level, which had been completely neglected so far. 


Across four out of five districts with the exception of Jaintia hills support was expected by 
teachers from CRCCs/TCSs and or SCRPs in four to five operational areas of work within 
classroom settings. A significant number of teachers, ranging from 46.87% in Osmanabad to 
86.45% in Alwar visualised that CRCCs or their counterparts should provide concrete 
suggestions for improving classroom transactional procedures and teaching across all subjects 
being taught at the upper primary level. 


To achieve quality improvement in classroom practices, a sizeable number of teachers wanted 
support in dealing with difficult units/lessons/concepts and lesson planning, its implementation 
and evaluation. Two other aspects that were pointed out as critical in furthering the delivery of 
quality education by more than 45% teachers in the DPEP Phase I and II districts of Osmanabad 
and Vishakhapatnam, was facilitating the optimal use of TLM/aids etc and helping to balance the 
much advocated child centered, play way methodology with content delivery in teaching upper 
primary classes. Otlier aspects that attention was drawn to by teachers in Osmanabad, Alwar and 
Vishakhapatnam were classroom organisation and management and effective use of the school 
and TLM grant. 
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Table 11 : Type of Support Required from Cluster Functionaries for Quality Improvement 

In Upper Primary Classes. 


Type of Support 

States 1 Districts 

Maharashtra 

Andhra Pradesh 

Bihar 

Ralasihan 


(Osmanabad) 

(Vlahakhapatnam) 

(Gaya) 

(Alwar) 


N 

% 

WSM 

% 


% 

N 

% 






■tm 




1. Conducting Frequent School 

Visits for: 

• Improving class teaching 

45 

46.87 

i 

81.05 

83 

87 08 

83 

86.45 

• Demonstrating lesaons 



10 

16.84 

- 

- 

36 

39.68 

• Dealing with difficult units 

19 

19.79 

WSM 

60.57 

10 

12 65 

63 

86.45 

• Lesson planning, Implementation 

48 

50.0 

34 

35.78 

21 

26.56 

49 

51.04 

and evaluation 









• Monitoring and evaluating students' 

• 

- 

- 

- 

21 

26.58 

19 

19.79 

progress and performance 
• Optimal use of TLM/aids and 

67 

69.37 

44 

46.31 





equipment 

■ Balancing child-centred approach 

48 

50.0 

44 

46.31 





with content delivery 
• Classroom organisation 

57 

69.37 





83 

86.45 

• Use of school & TLM grant 

16 

16 66 

- 

- 

10 

12.65 

16 

16.66 

11. Promoting School Community 
Interaction by: 

■ Organising meetings with 

14 

14.58 



23 

29.11 

16 

16.66 

VEC/parents 

■ Organizing fairs, melas 

14 

14 58 



25 

31.64 



competitions, exhibitions 









• Providing material to HMs. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

16 

16.66 

III. Organizing Trainings at the 

Cluater level for; 

• Preparation and use of TLM 


% 



42 

6316 

■ 

■ 

• Improving student performance 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

37 

46 83 



• Preparation and evaluation of lesson 

- 

- 

- 

• 

56 

70.88 



plans 

• Evaluatlna students' pertormance. 

- 

- 

- 


37 

46.83 

■ 



Note; Jaintia HlUa not represented as there were no CRCa at the time of the study. 

Pereentagea do not total to 100% aa more than one response was given by some teachers 


Other areas of support highlighted by m, 14.58% teachers in Osmanabad, 29.11% in Gaya and 
16.66% in Alwar was that of strengthening school-conununity linkages so as to motivate parents 
to send their children to school regularly and monitor the effective use of school and TLM grant. 
In Gaya, an interesting aspect put forward by more than 47% teachers was organizing trainings at 
the cluster level for a variety of reasons as is detailed out in Table 11, section III. 

However, teachers with the exception of those from Jaintia Hills were also realistic enough to 
realize and acknowledge that this kind of regular onsite support and guidance at the upper 
primary level would not be feasible unless authorities addressed certain issues/concems vis-a-vis 
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the existing demands imder DPEP and those emerging due to the launching of the SSA as is 
given below: 


PROMOTING ON SITE SCHOOL BASED ACADEMIC GUIDANCE : KEY ISSUES 


S.No. 

State/Districts 

Key Issues 

1 

Maharashtra 

(Osmanabad) 

• Feasibility of one CROC handling both primary and 
upper primary 

• Qualifications and experience of CRCCs vis-a-vis 
need to support upper primary teachers and provide 
subject wise inputs 

• Feasibility of existing centre being able to cater to 
inservice training requirements for upper primary. 

2 

Andhra Pradesh 
(Vishakhapatnam) 

• Redefinition of the role of TCSs/SCRPs 

• Triple role performed by TCSs as TCS, Head teacher 
and Teacher 

• Overlapping of roles-fonctions of MRPs and SCRPs. 

3 

Bihar 

(Gaya) 

• Part time natoe of the cluster co-ordinator 

• Dual role of CROC as co-ordinator and headmaster 
in some clusters 

• Burden of non academic work involving 

considerable time 

• Qualifications and teaching experience of CRCCs at 
the upper primary level 

• Existing capacities/skills of CRCCs vis-a-vis 
academic guidance required at upper primary 

4 

Rajasthan 

(Alwar) 

• Capacity of CRCC to handle primary and upper 
primary teachers requirements 

• Burden of non academic work. 

• Number of schools covered by each cluster centre 

• Distances between location of schools and CRC 


5. In-Service Training and Related Issues 

In-service training was one component that was viewed as a necessary and crucial input for 
improving the quality of education by practically all the teachers in the sample. In the four 
DPEP districts, teachers informed the research team that all the training programmes in the 
recent past had been geared to meeting teachers' needs and requirements at the primary level 
only. Teachers categorically stated that no specific or special training had been organised for 
upper primary teachers in the past two years or even more. This was corroborated by both 
cluster and block functionaries as well in interviews conducted with them by the research team. 
However, a sizeable number of teachers across districts had attended a variety of trainings since 
many of them were teaching both upper primary pnd primary classes. 
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5.1 Focus of In-service Training 




A brief summary of in-service trainings organised at the district levels in the last two years as ^ 
reported by teachers in the selected sample is presented below: ^ 

i 

5.1.1 Osmanabad 

In Osmanabad district practically 80% teachers had attended at least one training (SMART PT), 4 
with 50% of them being exposed to two trainings in the last two years. SMART PT is an annual 
training- programme of the State attended by teachers handling primary classes (I-IV). Quite a ' 
few upper primary teachers who had attended this training stated that 'though the SMART PT 
was meant for the primary level it had helped quite a lot in teaching more effectively at the 
upper primary level as well'. The focus of other trainings conducted by the DIET and/or BRC 
were on delivery of subject specific inputs, teaching methodology, skill development, use of kits 
and preparation of TLM, 


5.1.2 Vishakhapatnam 

In Vishakhapatnam, 47 teachers out of 95 reported that they had not attended any kind of 
training in tihe last two years. Those who had attended informed that the focus of these 
programmes was on the delivery of subject specific inputs, use of Joyful learning methodology, 
TLM preparation and usage, techniques for promoting community participation, formulation of 
question papers and evaluation of the same. These trainings had been conducted by the Mandal 
Resource Persons at the Mandal Resource Centre (MRC) in non-tribal mandals or school 
complexes in the tribal mandals. 


5.1.3 Gaya 

74 out of 79 teachers in Gaya had participated in trainings. Most of them had been exposed to 
the 10 day State specific UJala I and II. Some of them had also been exposed to programmes 
focussing on joyful leauring, preparation and use of TLM, motivational procedures and ways to 
promote effective teaching-learning. All the trfunings had been conducted by SDFs at the block 
level in the respective BRCs. 


5.1.4 .>4/M'ar 

An interesting trend seen across all districts was the appreciation expressed by teachers for the 
in-service trainings that had been conducted even though all the trainings had been for the 
primary level. It is interesting to note that irrespective of the Phase of implementation of the 
DPEP or focus of trainings, teachers unanimously felt that the traimngs were useful and haej 
helped in improving their teaching. Their common feeling is conveyed in one teachers' 
explanation fi:om Gaya - "We have been working for so many years, but had no training for q 
long time. Only when the DPEP started, these programmes also started, and for us to get any 
kind of training whatever it may be makes us happy. We get to know new things and it helps 
us in better teaching. How can we find faults or complain. At least we are getting to know 
many new and different things like child centered, activity based teaching, making TLM, etc.". 
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5.2 Evaluation and Follow-up of Training 


Evaluation and follow-up of training was felt to be a necessary aspect in view of the focus of 
quality improvement by most teachers, despite the fact that more than 50% of the sample of 
teachers across the four DPEP districts and practically none from Jaintia Hills had not attended 
any training in the last two years. Those, who had participated, highlighted that generally 
evaluation and feedback was undertaken in an informal and not structured manner. 

Table 12 : Type of Evaluation and Follow up Conducted during and after Training 


s. 

No. 

Type of Evaluation and 
follow-up 

States - Districts 

mgggjjnji 


Bihar 

(Gaya) 

Rajasthan 

(Alwar) 


% 

m 

% 

1^ 

m 

m 

% 

■ 

Post training administration of 
questlonnalreAest 

13 

13.54 

12 

12.63 

28 

35.44 

09 

9.37 

2. 

Feedback through group 
discussions 

24 

25.0 

■■ 


08 

10.12 

09 

9.37 

3, 

Daily administration of 
guestionnaireAest 

19 

19 79 

20 

mm 

30 

37.97 

16 

16 66 

■ 

Individual discussion with 
teachers 


5.20 


- 

04 

5.06 

- 

“ 

5^ 

Arranging competitions 
amongst teachers 

13 

13.54 

• 

• 

11 

13.92 


" 

6. 

School visits 

57 

59.37 

39 

41.05 

47 

59.49 

38 

39 58 

8. 

Preparation of TLM during 
training 

- 

• 

• 


* 

• 

15 

15.62 

9. 

Observation of classroom 
teaching & conduct of model 
lessons 

H 

■ 



05 

6 32 



m 

No Response 

39 

40.82 

58 

58,94 

32 

40.50 

• 

■ 


Note; Percentages do not total to 100% as more than one resppnse was given by some teachers 

The most common method oi technique as reported by the maximum number of teachers across 
all the four DPEP districts was that of conducting school visits by either the BRC/MRC or 
CRC/SCRP staff (Table 12). 

S.2.1 Conducting School Visits 

Teachers across the districts claiified that the purpose of visiting schools as a post training 
technique was basically four fold to : 

• observe classroom teaching and assess if it was being done as per the training inputs 
imparted 

t check if training objectives had been fulfilled in actual practice and if so to what extent 

• assess the problems or difficulties being faced by teachers in the post training period 
within classrooms and 

• provide on the spot guidance and suggestions on how to resolve difficulties and take 
corrective action. 
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At times functionaries also tiied to find out if training had any effect on parents-community or. 
led to improvement in the overall school environment. These aspects were 'quite difficult to 
assess or measure', according to most of the teachers in Osmanabad, Alwar and Gaya. 

5.2.2 Other Techniques 

The other techniques generally followed during or on completion of the training programme 
were - administration of test/questionnaire, conducting group discussions with trainees at 
different points of time during training and daily administration of a simple test or questionnaire 
at the end of the day's proceedings These methods were used at the discretion of the trainers, 
cither in isolation or in combination as required. Another method, pointed out by (15.62%) 
teachers from Alwar was reportedly practiced only when preparation of TLM was the focus of 
training being imparted. On these occasions they reported that they were asked to prepare TLM 
by the trainers either in gioups or individually This kind of a practical exercise gave a fairly 
good idea to the trainers if teachers had learnt how to make low cost, local specific TLM. 
Besides this, another advantage was that the TLM prepared during training could be used by 
teachers on their return to schools in actual classroom teaching. Arranging competitions among 
teachers was practiced by trainers in Osmanabad and Gaya, as was pointed out by 13.54% and 
1 3 .92% teachers in the two districts respectively. 

5.3 Usefulness of Training Inputs 

All the teachers who had participated in training programmes across the districts were all praise 
for the in-service training programmes since they felt that the inputs provided during training had 
been useful in different ways. One common feature was improvement of classroom teaching 
practices and modification of teaching styles, as well as use of new methods of curriculum 
transaction. (Table 13). In Osmanabad, teachers felt that it had improved their classroom 
leaching practices through better use of TLM. Training they affirmed had also "helped in 
increasing their self-confidence in teaching and handling maker students" and also helped 
"to modify teaching styles and methods adopted". 


27.36% teachers in Vishakliapatnam, focussed on other aspects in addition to modifying their 
teaching styles and methodology, such as preparing better question papers and evaluating 
students progress in a more scientific manner. They reported that training had also made them 
lealize the importance of "catering to the child's needs", "need for using play-way methods 
and procedures for joyful learning" and "creating a stimulating school environment" 

In Alwar, 12,50% teachers drew attention to teaching becoming more child-centered with 
children enjoying what they were doing. In addition, 14.58% teachers also felt that they could 
make better TLM and use it more effectively in curriculum transaction, across different subject 
aieas.A few teachers in Gaya (8.86%) also mentioned about the usefulness of training in 
promoting better interaction between the school i.e, themselves and the community. They stated 
that post training they could organize and conduct meetings with the community more 
effectively. By this they meant - "highlighting and explaining the need for education", 
discussing different issues related to education" and "convincing parents/VEC members to 
enrol all children and send them to school regularly". 
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Table 13: Utility of Training Programmes in School - Classrooms 


s. 

No. 

Utility of Training 
Inputs 

States - Districts 1 

■2222 32a 

IS 1)1 


Bihar 

(Gaval 

Rajasthan 

(Alwarl 

N(96l 

% 

N(95) 

% 

N(79) 

% 

N(96) 

% 

1. 

Improved classroom 
teaching 

38 

39.58 

11 

11.57 

42 

53 16 

12 

12 50 

2. 

Better use of TLM/alds 

22 

22.91 

09 

9 47 

08 

10.12 

14 

14 58 

3. 

Modification of teaching 
style/methods 

40 

41.66 

18 

18.94 

30 

37 97 

33 

34.37 

■ 

Improved Interaction with 
communitv/parents 

03 

3.12 

- 

- 

07 

8.66 

- 

- 

5. 

Organizing cultural 
functions programmes 

06 

6.25 

- 

- 



■1 



Evaluation of Student 
Progress 

- 

- 

26 

27 36 

03 

3.79 

07 

7 29 

■ 

Preparation of question 
Papers 

■ 


26 

27.36 

- 

- 

- 

- 

L8 

No Response 

31 

32 29 

50 

52 63 

07 

8.86 

- 

- 


Note: Percentages do not total to 100% as more than one response was given by some teachers 


During the interviews teachers also suggested a variety of ways through which fixture trainings 
under SSA could be improved upon. 


Inputs for Enriching Future Trainings 

• Identification of resource persons having teaching experience at the upper 
primary level by authorities. 

• Organization of 'on the job training' in actual school settings, as a means of 
facilitating demonstrations and practice within classes 

• Conduct of trainings during holidays for longer periods so that children are 
not neglected and teaching-learning time is not reduced 

• Conduct short duration trainings at cluster level 

• Regular monitoring and follow-up of training by CRCCs 

• 'On the spot' feedback to be provided during school visits in the post training 
period 


6. Teachers' Future Training Needs and Requirements 

Acknowledging the need for quality improvement and positive change in classrooms at the upper 
primary level, most of the teachers in the sample stated that one important intervention strategy 
for addressing their needs and filling in the gaps, was through provision of in-service training 
programmes. Most of them had seen for themselves, the beneficial effects of different types of 
training at the primary level under DPEP and some of them had also experienced the usefulness 
of training inputs, as was explained by quite a few teachers to the research team. 
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However, it needs to be pointed out that there were a few teachers in Osmanabad, Gaya and 
Alwar districts who did not feel the need for any further training. Further probing revealed that 
teachers from Osmanabad did not want training since they were concerned about children being 
left unattended, while they were being trained. They felt ^at some alternative solution had to be 
worked out by authorities before they could participate in training programmes. Teachers from 
Gaya and Alwar felt that they were competent enou^ to handle their classes. 


Training in different subject areas emerged as the top priority in all five districts (Table 14). 
This could probably be attributed to two major factors, lack of subject teachers and hardly any 
training being given to upper primary teachers in the past. Closely related to training in subject 
areas was a specific mention of developing skills in the transaction of co scholastic areas by 
1 9.79% teachers from Osmanabad and 22,87% in Qaya districts. 


Teachers across districts also expressed a strong depire to be trained in the use of new technology 
'as a means of improving the quality of educqtion', 'getting updated on the use of new 
aids/equipmenf and 'keeping pace with new developments and changes'. A specific training 
area that was highlighted was the use of computers and knowledge about the same, as it was felt 
to be useful in the modern times by a minimum of 11.67% teachers in Gaya to maximum of 
30.52% in Vishakhapatnam. 


Table 14 : Future Training Areas identified by Teachers 


s. 

No. 

training Areae 

- . States / Districts 

Maharashtra 

(Osmanabad) 

Andhra Pradesh 
(Vlahakhapatnam) 

Bihar 

(Gaya) 

Rajasthan 

(Alwar) 

Meghalaya 
(Jaintia Hills) 

1^ 

% 

R9 

% 

lil 

% 

IbSI 

% 

N 

(9S1 

% 

■■■ 

Subject soecIFIc 

48 

50.0 

66 

69.47 

l^lHI 

63.29 


75.0 

vnm 

60.0 

m 

Knowledge and use of 
computers 

18 

18.75 

29 

30,52 

09 

11.67 

24 

25 0 

23 

24 21 

3. 


06 

6.25 

• 

• 

- 

- 

■ 

12.50 

■ 

■ 

4. 


19 

19.79 



18 

22 87 


* 



6 


14 

14.56 

17 

17,89 

13 

16.92 

35 

36.45 


28 42 

m 


06 

6,25 

24 

25.26 

- 

- 

■ 


■ 

- 

■ 

improving Quality of 
Education 

24 

25.0 

• 

• 

- 

- 

■ 


15 

15.78 

a. 

Laboratory use and 
science oractlcals 

05 

5.20 


- 

22 

28.11 

■ 


n 

- 

9. 

School management 
and administration 

H 

• 

28 

29.47 

10 

12.86 

■ 


19 

20 0 

10. 

hlew education system 
& syllabus 

■ 


24 

25;26 

- 

- 

■ 


36 

37.09 

n. 

Any other 

- 

- 

09 

9,47 

. 




29 

30.52 

12. 

No Response 

27 

2812 



29 

36.12 

12 

12,50 




Note; Percentages do not total to 100% as more than onf response was given by some teachers 
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Another area, which 25,26% teachers from Vishakhapatnam and 37.89% from Jaintia Hills, 
highlighted was that of gaining more information about the new education system, syllabus and 
methodology. When questioned as to what this encompassed ,some teachers referred to 
'information about new schemes and programmes', 'different strategies and techniques for. 
effective teaching-learning' and 'alternative systems of education such as the EGS and AIE' 
amongst other aspects. Teachers from Jaintia Hills wanted information on the 'new syllabus and 
curriculum' and 'innovative child centered teaching methods' that they had heard about being 
used in other parts of the country, especially under the DPEP. Finally, school management and 
administration as a future area of training was highlighted by 29.47% heachnasters in 
Vishakhapatnam, 12.86% in Gaya and 20.0% in Jaintia Hills. 

6.1 Subject Speciflc Training Requirements 

Subject specific training was identified as the most important tr aining area by a minimum of 
50% teachers from Osmanabad to a maximum of 80% in Jaintia Hills as is given in Table 15. 

Teachers across all five districts carefully detailed out the exact inputs they desired when they 
referred to the generic term 'subject training. Out of ail the subjects being taught at the 

upper primary level across the sampled districts, training in Science emerged as the top priority 
for 51.57% teachers in Vishakhapatnam, 44.30% in Gaya and 40.62% in Alwar. However, in 
Osmanabad and Jaintia Hills, English was given more emphasis as the future priority subject 
area where training was needed. Probably, this requirement was felt so strongly by teachers in 
Osmanabad due to the recent introduction of English as a compulsory subject in all schools from 
class I itself. 

6.1.1 Science 

In Science, teachers fUrtliei elaborated that they wanted trainers to focus on aspects such as use 
of laboratory, practical work/demonstrating experiments to children, clarifying and explaining 
difficult concepts and TLM preparation as a means of teaching the subject more effectively. 
Teachers from Osmanabad, shared their reluctance to teach the subject with the research team, 
since they were 'not at all comfortable' teaching Science to the upper primary classes as it was 
felt to be quite difficult. In depth discussion across districts revealed that this was the result of 
teachers' lack of concept clarity, not knowing hovy to use various science models, lack of any 
science apparatus and/oi laboratory facilities. As one teacher remarked very emphatically - 
"practical work is very important in Science but we are not able to demonstrate to children, 
since no training has been given to us, nor do we have aids/equipment to do so. In fact, since 
we do not have aids or equipment we need training all the more". 

6.1.2 English 

hi this subject area, a number of aspects that were specifically highlighted by teachers across all 
five districts were - methodology to be used ip curriculum transaction, knowledge about 
grammar and its proper usage, preparation and use pf teaching-learning aids, content upgradation 
and correct pronunciation. Teachers from Vishakhapatnam, especially expressed a strong need 
to be taught "how to speak and pronounce English words correctly" as well as "read the text 
the way it should be read". This they explained was very crucial so that 'children could get 
better jobs later on in fife'. For this to happen, phildren had to be proficient in English as a 
means of communication. This viewpoint was also shared by a few teachers from Alwar 
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6.1.3 Mathematics 

A little more than 30% teachers in Osmanabad, Gaya and Alwar, 47.36% in Vishakhapatnam 
and 17.89% from Jaintia Hills expressed a desire to be trained in the teaching of Mathematics. 
Quite a few teachers in all the districts wanted to be apprised about using innovative and 
interesting methods while teaching, since children found ^s subject difficult and boring to 
study. 

Table 15 : Subject Specific Training Requlfemente of Upper Primary Teachers 



Sublects/Type 


States /Districts 


Science 

• Laboratory use 

• Concepts 1 1 

• Practical work IS 

• TLM preparation end 
demonstration 


Mathematics 

• Methods (Innovative) 

• Use of TLM 

• Geometry/*algebra 

• Difficult units 

• Lesson plannin 


English 

• Teaching methods 

• Grammar and Its 





43.75 49 

24 


35.41 45 

15 




51 53.12 

07 


• Preparation and use <0 

of aids 

• Knowledge 09 

• Pronunciation/spoken 


Hindi 11 11.45 

• Difficult units 

• New teaching 03 

methods 

• Grammar 02 

• Pronunciation 05 

• Preparation of 05 

TLM/alds 


Social Studies 

• Concepts 

• New teaching 
methods 

• Geography 

• Practical work 

• Use of TLM 


6. Mother Tongue 
/^Sanskrit Urdu 
Agriculture 


Co-scholastic Areas I 03 I 3.12 












IlLlJl 






26 32.91 

13 


17 


15 18.98 



40.62 I 25 

12 1 10 
11 
24 


34.37 17 

12 


38 39.58 33 

12 08 
11 









27 28.12 11 

14 09 








HI 



8. No training required 


Note: Percentages do not total to 100% as more than one response was given by some teachers 
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In addition, the use of TLM, understanding concepts in geometry and algebra were other aspects 
in which teachers needed inputs. Ten teachers in Osmanabad specifically mentioned that trainers 
should focus on "dealing with difficult units", "hard spots" and "specific sums/examples", 
whereas 17 teachers in Gaya emphasized the need for help in lesson planning. Fewer teachers 
highlighted the need for training in other subjects such as Hindi, Social Studies, Mother tongue 
and Co-scholastic areas (music, art, craft, physical education/sports). 

To further strengthen subject specific training inputs, teachers in Gaya categorically stated that 
subject specific training "should not be a one time input" but that a number of sessions need to 
be spread out over the whole year for 2-3 days at a time. In between it was suggested that 
teachers could try out and practice whatever inputs had been imparted. Besides this, problems 
could also be resolved in the training sessions to follow, or when trainers visited schools. 

To facilitate follow-up in schools teachers also suggested that trainings could be conducted at the 
cluster centre. A similai idea was proposed by some teachers firom Vishakhapatnam in that 
"training should be spread out over the next two-three years" along with "MRPs monitoring 
and providing a continuous feedback for improvement". In Osmanabad, teachers felt that 
"practical on the Job and field based classroom teaching needed to be a part and parcel of all 
training especially those that are subject specific" . 


Training in puts in specific subjects was the top priority area which emerged across all 
districts. In addition, preparation of relevant TLM and its usage, use of new methods 
and computers was emphasized . Training should not be a one - time in put and 
provide practical exposure and follow-up were suggested. 


7. Major Problems Faced by Teachers 

Practically all the upper primary teachers selected in the sample with the exception of 21 from 
Jaintia Hills, expressed difficulties in their present job/work situation with particular reference to 
subject teaching, due to a number of factors as given in Table 16. 

Near total absence of infrastructural facilities at the upper primary level was felt to be a major 
hindrance by a larger number of teachers from Gaya (77.21%), Alwar (62.50%) and Jaintia Hills 
(52.63%), as compared to tlie DPEP Phase I and II districts of Osmanabad and Vishakhapatnam. 
Tliis is corroborated by the research teams' observation as to the near total lack of facilities in 
upper primary schools-classes seen during the school visits in different districts. 

A similar picture emerges with reference to another factor perceived as extremely necessary by 
teachers for effective upper primary teaching i.e. teaching-learning mateiial. A maximum 
number of 75.94% teachers from Gaya, to a minimum of 28.21% in Osmanab.\d, complained that 
lack of TLM 'hindered the overall quality of teaching - learning', 'made explanation of 
concepts more difficult', and 'made lessons uninteresting for children'. Teachers m Alwar, 
specified that they had 'no laboratory facilities, science equipment/apparatus, models, charts, 
books and sports material', all inputs felt to be necessary for imparting quality education. 
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To make matters worse Tin%% teachers in Gaya and double the nvunber in Alwar were quite 
frustrated with the burden of non-academic work assigned to them from time to time by the 
higher authorities. Other factors such as non co-operation of community - parents, irregularity 
of students, lack of training, hinds and regular guidance by BRC/CRC were mentioned by 
teachers as problems in only one or two districts in the total sample. 

Table 16 ; Major Problems faced by Teachers 



Problems 

States / Districts 

Maharashtra 

(Qamanabad) 

Andhra Pradesh 
(Vlihakhapatnam) 

Bihar 

(Qaya) 

Ralasthan 

(Alwar) 

Meghalaya 
(Jaintia Hills) 

N 

(86) 

% 

N(e6) 

% 

N 

(79) 

% 

N 

(96) 

% 

N 

(95) 

B 

I 

Lack of Infrastructural 
Facilities 

24 

25.0 

35 

36.84 

61 

77.21 

60 

62.50 

50 

52.63 

■ 

Lack of Subject 
Teachers 

16 

16 66 

50 

52 63 

42 

5316 

33 

34 37 

■ 

" 

3 

Lack of 

TLM/equIpment 

27 

28.12 

61 

53.66 

60 

75.94 

61 

63.54 

44 

46.31 

■ 

Burden of non 
teaching duties 

- 

- 

. 

- 

18 

22 78 

45 

46 87 

■ 

- 

5. 

I ilii IL iL 

08 

8 33 

• 


• 

■ 

23 

23 65 

22 

HI 

S. 

Irregularity of Students 

19 

19.78 

- 


11 

13.92 

27 

2812 

- 

- 

m 

Compulsory to teach 
all sublecta 

- 

• 

• 


■ 

• 

12 

12.50 

■ 

• 

8. 

Lack of Training 

16 

16 66 

• 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

16 

16 84 

9. 

Lack of Funds 

26 

29.16 

21 

2^10 

- 

• 

■ 

- 

• 

- 

10 

IIBiiiiiil 

mu 

• 

. 

• 

45 

56.96 

• 

• 

mm 

■1 

11 

Insufficient number of 
teachers 

• 

• 

SO 

52.63 

• 

• 

- 

- 

■ 


12. 

Insufficient guidance to 
teachers 

■ 

B 

IHi 

- 

• 

- 

• 

• 

34 

35.78 

13. 

Lack of textbooks and 
uniforms 

■ 

B 

HI 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• 

26 

27.36 

14. 

No Problems 

13 

13.54 

• 

• 

- 

• 


- 

19 

20 0 


Note: Percentages do not total to 100% as mare than one response was given by eome teachers 


Teachers perceived that most of the above mentioned problems could be resolved/handled to a 
large extent by district level fimctionaries, working in the three major institutions namely District 
Project Office (DPO), District Education Office (DEO) and District Institute of Education and 
'fraining (DIET), located in the respective district headquarters. Teachers perceived that the staff 
ill these three offices in collaboration with block authorities could ensure that basic facilities, 
staff and TLM be provided to schools. This perception was based on what upper primary 
teachers had seen was being done to improve schooling at the primary level under the DPEP. 
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8. Expected Support from District Level Institutions 

All the teachers in the four DPEP districts strongly believed that the district level institutions had 
a definite role to play in helping them and the block/cluster staff to achieve enrolment, retention 
and quality improvement in their schools at both the primary and upper primary levels of 
education. At the outset, itself they categorically stated that the two out of the three major 
district level institutions namely the District Project Office (DPO) and District Education Office 
(DEO) had contributed quite a lot under DPEP, as compared to the District Institution of 
Education and Training (DIET) for education at the primary level. The type of support expected 
by teachers from these tliree institutions in the future is hi ghl i g hted in Table 17. 


8.1 District Project Office (DPO) 

The major role of the DPO as visualised by more than 40% teachers in Osmanabad to 70,88% in 
Gaya as that of a 'planner', 'organisor' and 'provider of infrastructural facilities', probably 
since the lack of the same was felt by teachers in upper primary classes. An equally important 
role was that of the DPO recruiting and appointing more teaching and non-teaching staff, as was 
pointed out by a minimum of 20% teachers in Jaintia Hills to a maximum of 43.15% in 
Vishakapatnam. 


Planning for proper supervision, monitoring and feedback was emphasized by teachers in all the 
sampled districts with the exception of teachers from Gaya district. This was felt to be 
particularly crucial input by teachers in Osmanabad and Jaintia Hills, who felt that a need based 
planning exercise based on the household survey under the SSA would go a long way in 
achieving quality improvement in schools. 


In addition, to these thi'ee major functions the DPO's role was considered important in facilitating 
the timely supply of textbooks and uniforms for all students and in particular the poor and needy 
in disadvantaged communities, which was focussed upon by 28.12% teachers in Osmanabad and 
16.84% in Jaintia Hills, 35.41% teachers from Alwar, specifically felt that the DPO staff should 
organize trainings for block and cluster staff and teachers in view of the SSA focussing on 
quality improvement at the 'more difficult to handle upper primary level' 

Few teachers (22.78%) fi'om Gaya, drew attention to the DPO's role in reducing the existing non 
academic work which would help to facilitate their own role in SSA, whereas 17.72% expected 
the DPO staff to visit their schools to find out teachers' and communities' problems. The latter 
activity was also emphasized as necessary by 21,05% teachers firom Jaintia Hills. 
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Table 17; Support Expected from District Level Institutions 


s. 

Mo. 


District Level Institutions/ Type of 
Support 


States / Districts 


Maharashtra 

(Otmanabad^ 


N 

JML 


% 


Andhra Pradesh 
(Vlahakhapatnsmt 


N 

( 96 > 


% 


N 

m 


plhar 

joyyg). 


% 


Rplasthan 

MastL 


N 


% 


msl 

W 


s) 


A . 


% 


District Project Office 

Plan and execute provision of 
Infrastructural facilities 
Plan for proper supervision 
monitoring and feedback 
Organise timely supply of 
textbooks uniforms for students 
Provide more teaching and non 
teaching staff 
Provide Information on new 
govt, policies & programmes 
Organize training for block- 
cluster staff and teachers 
Visit schools to find out 
teachers-communities 
problems 

Reduce non academic work 
No response 


39 

44 

27 

22 


4062 

45.83 

28.12 

22.91 


SB 

IS 

41 


62.10 

15.78 

43.15 


56 


70.88 


30 


37.97 


5 ^ 

18 

09 

14 

34 


« 6 . 2 q 

le-ep 

9.97 
14.58 
36 41 


^9 

ip 

19 


14 


18 


17 72 


22.78 


DIET 

Organize need based training 
In specific subject areas 
Monitor and evaluate training 
Inputs in schools 
Organise training for block and 
cluster staff 
Provide guidance in 
preparation & use of TLM 
Classroom ouldancs 


90 


II . 


90 

38 

17 


93 75 
39.58 
17 70 


90.52 


12 

16 


12 63 
16.84 


45 

15 

20 


56 96 
18.98 

25 31 


94 

34 


97.91 

36.41 


93 


64.73 

67.89 

16.84 

20.q 


21.06 


22.19 


93 66 


94.21 


District Education Office 
Visit schools atleast once a 
year 

Plan and provide more TLM for 
upper primary 

Facilitate the appointment of 
more subject teachers 
Provide more Infrastructural 
facilities 

Provide funds for organizing 
activities /* facilities 
Organize training and 
supervision of Block and 
Cluster staff 

Organise training for teachers 
No Response 


28 

50 

60 


29.16 
52.08 
62 50 


31 


32.29 


28 

27 

55 

41 

20 

16 


29.47 

57.89 

43.15 

21.05 

16.84 


21 

27 

33 

27 


26.58 

3417 

41.77 

3417 


IB 

23 

39 

15 

22 


18 76 
23 95 
40 62 

15.62 

22 91 


90 

•u 

22 


*52 


17 

09 


Note: Percentages do not total to 100% aa more then om response waa given by some teachers 


21.05 
23 16 


54 73 


17.89 
9 47 
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8.2 District Institute of Education and Training 

More than 90% teachers across all the districts except for 56.96% from Gaya categorically stated 
that the DIET should organise regular need based training in specific subjecj^areas for upper 
primary teachers. Training inputs would help in conteilt upgradation, updating knowledge and 
lead to clarity of concepts. All these areas had been identified earlier on by upper primary 
teachers as future requirements for training. In addition, 17.70% teachers from Osmanabad also 
felt that the DIET should conduct trainings for block and cluster staff as a means of capacity 
building and preparing them as resource persons for catering to the training needs of upper 
primary teachers. 

On probing, quite a few teachers particularly in Osmanabad, Alwar and Jaintia Hills revealed 
that the relatively non-functional role of the DIET should be made fully functional and active. 
Besides the role of a trainer, 39.58% teachers in Osmanabad, 35.41% in Alwar and 18.98% in 
Gaya expected the DIET staff to monitor and evaluate training inputs in schools as a follow-up 
activity, once training inputs had been imparted. 


A few teachers from Vishakhapatnam, Gaya and Jaintia Hills specifically mentioned that the 
DIET could also provide special guidance in the preparation and use of TLM. This was 
perceived as a much needed input at the upper primary level since it directly affected the quality 
of curriculum transaction and teaching-learning. 


Finally, some teachers (16.84%) in Vishakhapatnam also felt that in addition to the Mandal 
Resource Persons and SCRPs/TCSs providing classroom guidance, the DIET staff could also 
provide useful resource support in classrooms. 


8.3 District Education Office (DEO) 

The role of the DEO and associated staff, as visualised by most of the teachers in all five districts 
was basically related to planning, supervising and providing funds, facilities, staff and TLM to 
schools as it presented in Table 17. To perfonn these functions 18% to 29% teachers in the 
sampled districts felt that the staff from the DEO needed to visit the schools at least once a year. 
Teachers in Alwar specifically highlighted that these school visits would help to identify specific 
inputs required at the upper primary level for each individual school as well as prioritize the 
supply of basic essential facilities. The focus pn provision of TLM was emphasized by more 
teachers (52.08%) in Osmanabad and 34.17 in Gaya as compared to the other tlnee districts. 


The DEO facilitating the selection, appointment and posting subject teachers appears to be a 
major concern for more than 40% teachers in all districts except Jaintia Hills. , As some teachers 
pointed out the DEO is the 'final authority' to ensure that schools have a sufficient number oj’ 
subject teachers. 
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Another area that was focussed upon by 32.29% teachers in Osmanabad, 22.91% in Alwar and 
16.84% in Vishakhapatnam, was the need for the DEO to plan and organise trainings for BRC 
and CRC staff and also supervise their activities at the school level. Teachers explained that this 
kind of intervention was required since many of the SDFs did not have relevant experience or 
exposure to the needs and requirements of teachers teaching at the upper primary level. 17.89% 
teachers from Jaintia Hills felt that the DEO should focus on providing them training. 


Finally, a number of teachers particularly in the DPEP Phase I and II districts of Osmanabad and 
Vishaidiapatnam emphasized the need for all three district level institutions to move together in 
total co-ordination for SSA to be as success. Teachers in Jaintia Hills were not clear about the 
difference between the DPO and DEO, probably this could be the reason for nearly thirty 
teachers not pointing out the kind of support Aey expected in the future from these two 
institutions. 


The role of all three district level Institutions was unanimously acknowledged as 
crucial in achieving the goals of SSA. The DPO's role is visuaUnd as that of a 
planner , provider and organlsor . To a large extent, similar roles are expected to 
be performed by the LEO. The relatively non-functional role of the DIET needs 
to be made fully operational It should becotpe a pro-active institution. Mt^or 
roles envisaged for this institution were those of a 'trainer', 'monitor' and 
'evaluator' and in Vishakhapatnam as a 'provider of classroom guidance'. 




SECTION -B 

SUB-DISTRICT FUNCTIONARIES 


In this section, a district-wise analysis of the data collected through individual interviews with 
sub-district functionaries (SDFs) across the five selected districts is presented. A detailed 
district-wise presentation is felt to be necessary, since the number of SDFs were comparatively 
less in number as compared to the sample of upper primary teachers in the earlier section. Such 
a presentation would provide a better insight into the perceptions and views of SDFs on various 
aspects of the study. 

1. Profile of Block/Mandal and Cluster/School Complex Resource 
Centres and Staff 

A brief profile of the Bloclc/Mandal and Cluster/School Complex Resource Centres and staff in 
the selected sample is being provided, in order to present a backdrop against which the sub- 
district functionaries perceptions, views and work being undertaken will be analysed. 

1.1 Block/Mandal Resource Centres 

The sample comprised a total number of six block and seven mandal resource centres, two each 
from Osmanabad, Gaya and Alwar and seven from Vishakhapatnam districts respectively. Out 
of the seven mandals in Vishakhapatnam, three were non-trib^ and four were tribal mandals. In 
the tribal mandals, there were no Mandal Resource Centres but School Complexes instead. 
Jaintia Hills is not represented in Table 18, since at the time of data collection there were no 
resource centres established either at the block or cluster levels as it was a Non-DPEP district 
and the SSA programme had just been initiated at the time of the study visit. 


1.1.1 Coverage of Clusters and Schools 

The total number of clusters covered by Block Resource Centres (BRCs) and Mandal Resource 
Centres (MRCs) vaiied fi'om a low of three in Qajuwaka mandal to a high of 13 in Tikari and 
Imamganj BRCs, in Gaya district. A wide variation was also observed in the number of schools 
under the jurisdiction of one BRC or MRC. The Paderu MRC had the least number of schools 
(23) as compared to the fairly large number of 242 and 225 in Imamganj and Umrein Blocks. 
Looking at the huge number of schools to be visited and guidance to be provided in terms of 
organizing activities, monitoring and evaluation the task appears to be stupendous as was also 
felt to be by the respective co-ordinators. 


Despite the tribal mandals having a much lesser number of schools, i.e,, 32-33, each of the MRPs 
highlighted the difficulty in covering distances between the schools within the time allocated due 
to the hilly terrain. The table also indicates that the more remotely situated blocks of Imamganj 
and Thanagaji covered quite a large number of schools than the more easily accessible blocks of 
Tikari and Umrein in Gaya and Alwar districts respectively. 
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1.1.2 Location and Basic Facilities 

The Block/Mandal Resource Centres had generally been established according to the year the 
DPEP was launched in the concerned district, with the oldest BRC being in the DPEP Phase 1 
district of Osmanabad. Not all the BRCs had a separate building or premises as was seen during 
the field visits by the research team and also reported by staff in Bhoom and Kallamb blocks of 
Osmanbad district and Umrein and Thanagaji blocks in Alwar district as also in the tribal mandal 
of Domriguda in Vishakhapatnam district. 

In the DPEP Phase I and IV blocks, the BRC Co-ordinators shared a fairly small office with the 
concerned Block Education Officer. Reportedly, lack of a separate building hindered provision 
of training in these blocks/mandals. l^^enever trainings were conducted other buildings were 
used. Another variable that facilitates the conduct of longer duration trainings is availability of 
residential facilities. This facility, however, was only available in three of the tribal mandals 
where school complexes were located in fairly large Ashramshalas, as also in TIkari and 
Imamganj blocks in Gaya district where well-designed BRCs had been constructed under DPEP. 
In Gaya, the buildings were well-maintained and equipped as was reported by both the SDFs and 
the research team. 


Practically all the BRCs/Mandal Centres had a few library books for the primary level. All the 
co-ordinators expressed the need for the provision of a library and laboratory on a priority basis 
for the upper primary in view of the focus on quality improvement at the upper primary under 
SSA. In addition, TLM specifically meant for promoting curriculum transaction at the upper 
primary was also not available in any of the centres, and this component too was felt to be 
necessary by one and all. A special mention was made with reference to science equipment in 
the form of models, kits, charts, etc. 


1.1.3 Staffing and Nature of Appointment 

All the block/mandal and school complex persons were full time resource support staff. 
However, hardly any of the centres had any administrative support staff/clerks or peons to help 
in daily routine activities of a non-academic nature. A detailed profile of the block functionaries 
in the sample across selected districts is given in Table 19. 


All the functionaries were male except for one of the Deputy Inspector of Schools, from Jaintia 
Hills. Most of them were graduates having a pre-service qualification of either a Diploma or 
Degree in Education. The MRPs from the tribd mandals were post-graduates as were also the 
BRCCs from Umrein and Thanagaji blocks. The least qualified were the Kallamb BEO and 
BRCCs. In view of the need to cater to upper primary requirements, this particular dimension 
requires careful review and analysis especially if teachers' difficulties are to be resolved 
adequately through the academic guidance of existing block level staff. 
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Table 18 - A Consolidated Profile of Selected Block/Mandal Resource Centres 
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Table 19: Profile of Block Functionaries 


■ OSMANABAD 


BHOOM 

BEO 

BRCC 


KALLAMB 

BEO 

BRCC 

BRCC 




MUNAQAPAKA 

MEO 

MRP 


ANAKAPALU 

MEO 

MPR-1 

MRP-2 


GAJUWAKA 

MEO 

MRP 


TRIBAL 

Paderu MEO 
Hukumpeta MEO 
Paderu MRP-1 
Paderu MRP-2 
Arakuvalley MRP-1 
Arakuvalley MRP-2 
Hukumpeta MRP-1 
Domriauda MRP 


III, oaya 
TIKARI 

BEO-BRC 

TOT 

TOT-2 

TOT-3 


IMAMQANJ 

BEO-BRC 

TOT 

■TOT-2 

TOT-3 


IV. ALWAR 
UMREIN 

BEO 

BRCC 


THANAGAJI 

BEO 

BRCC 




Thadlaskein and Laskein 
Deputy Inspector 


Amalarem 

Deputy Inspector 
District Mission 
Co-ordInator SSA 


* MRPs and TCSs 


Male B.A. 

Male B.A. 
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1.2 Cluster Resource Centres/TCSs/School Complexes 

A consolidated profile of the selected clusters in the sample is presented in Table 20. .The 
sample comprised a total number of 62 Cluster/TCSs/School Complexes, ranging from a 
minimum of two in Gajuwaka mandal to a maximum of eight in the two blocks selected from 
Gaya district and Kallamb in Osmanabad district. The average number of schools covered by 
different cluster resoui'ce centres or their equivalent structures varied considerably with each of 
the CRCs in Gaya and Alwai' Districts covering a sizeable number of schools (15-19). There 
were no clusters created in Jaintia Hills district. 

1.2.1 Location and Basic Facilities 

It is interesting to note that despite the key role envisaged for CRCs, not all the centres were 
located in separate buildings or premises, especially in the DPEP Phase I and II districts of 
Osmanabad and Vishakhapatnam In the former district, practically all the CRCs were located in 
one room, a part of a bigger and fairly well-equipped primary or upper primary school. Whereas 
in the case of the latter, the Teacher Centres did not have any place at all In Vishakhapatnam 
district, it was only in the selected tribal mandals that the school complexes were located in 
residential tribal ashramshalas which were large well-equipped buildings. In Gaya and Alwar 
districts all the centies had new buildings constructed under the DPEP. However, residential 
facilities were available only in the tribal school complexes and Tikari and Imamganj centres. 

A number of co-ordinators during the interviews expressed the need for separate buildings and 
more infrastructural facilities. A major reason pven for this was that most of them perceived 
that with the inclusion of upper primary under SSA organizing short duration trainings may 
become a requirement of the future. This would definitely call for more space and better 
facilities. In view of the inclusion of upper primary under SSA, it was observed that none of the 
CRCs had a well-stocked library or a laboratory for catering to the academic needs of upper 
piiraary teachers. This facility too was emphasized as crucial by each co-ordinator in the 
sample. 


Out of all the centres, the best equipped were those in Osmanabad where OHPs, TVs, VCRs 
and/or loudspeakers weie available and quite well-mmntained as was furniture, as observed by 
the research team duiing their visits. In all the other centres, TLM for the primary was available 
largely in the form of charts, some models and Ipw cost teaching aids that had been prepared j^y 
primary teachers during their trainings/interactions. A lot of textbooks were also stocked in cjq [o 
a few centres across districts. Most of the CRC co-ordinators highlighted the need for the 
State/district to provide appropriate and adequate TLM for teaching different subjects at the 
upper primary level. A special mention was also made by most of the CRCCs with regard to the 
supply of computers (atleast one) and video and audio cassettes that would facilitate provision of 
academic guidance to uppei primary teachers. This medium was felt to be one way |'|j 
compensating for their lack of knowledge and expertise about subjects taught at the upper 
primary level. 
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Note: JainUa Hills not represented since clusters had not been constituted at the tfme of the study 

Type of Equipment available (1) O.H.P., Photocopy Machine (2) T.V., V.C.R. Radio (3) Loudspeaker, Camera { 
Type of Equipment required (1) TLM for U.P., Books (2) T.V^ VCR, Tim in One Radio, Computer (3) Furniture 






































Table 21 : Profile of Cluster Functionaries 


Name of the CRC 

Full-time/ 

Part-time 

Qualification 




1. Saramkundl 

Full-time 

B.A. 

2. leet 

Full-time 

B.A 

3. Pathrud 

Full-time 

B.A. 

4. Pargaun 

Full-time 

MA 

5. Bhoom 

Full-time 

BA. 

6. Sukota 

Full-time 

B.A 

7. WashI 

Full-time 

B.A. 

BLOCK - KALLAMB 



1. Andora 

Full-time 

B.A 

2 Itkur 

Full-time 

B.A. 

3. Lohata-East 

Full-time 

B.A. 

4 Shlradhone 

Full-time 

B.A 

5 Padull 

Full-time 

BA 

6. Moha 

Full-time 

B.A. 

7. Gobindpur 

Full-time 

BA 

8. Yermala 

Full-time 

B.A. 




1. Vadrapalli 

Part-time 

B.Sc 

2. Thoada 

Part-time 

B.A 

3. Nagulapalll 

Part-time 

H.S.C. 

4. Chuchukunda 

Part-time 

B.Sc. 

6. Munagapaka 

Part-time 

H.SC 




1. Woodpeta 

2. P.A. U.P. Anakapalll 
3 MutrasI Colony 

4. Agraham 
6 SIrsapalll 


Part-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 

Part-time 




1 . Akkereddepalem Part-time 

2. VadlapudI Part-time 




1 CAMS., Paderu Part-time 

2 T.M.A.G H S , Paderu Part-time 

3. Kathabhalluguda, Part-time 

Arraku Valley 

4. C A H.S , Arakuvalley Part-time 

5. Govt High School, Part-time 

Hukumpeta 

6. Govt. High School, Part-time 

Dumbriguda 


BLOCK -TIKARI 

1 . Chenpura Part-time 

2. TIkari Part-time 

3 Bhawanpur Part-time 

4. Bhorl Part-time 

6. Kamalpur Part-time 

6. Mau Part-time 

7. Dehura Part-time 

8. Makdampur Part-time 




Basic Training 
Basic Training 
Basic Training 
Basic Training 
BEd. 

Baslo Training 
Basic Training 
Basic Training 
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Part-time 

B.A. 

Basic Training 

5 yrs. 

X 

2. Ranigan] 

Part-time 

M.A. 

Basic Training 

4yrs. 

X 

3. Guria 

Part-time 

B.Sc. 

Basic Training 

1 yrs. 

X 

4. Bhaluhar 

Part-time 

M.A. 

B.Ed. 

3 yrs. 

X 

5. Blkopur 

Part-time 

H.S.C. 

Basic Training 

4 yrs. 

X 

6. Imamgan] 

Part-time 

MA. 

B.Ed. 

3 yrs. 

X 

7. PIpra 

Part-time 

H.S.C. 

Basic Training 

4 yrs. 

X 

a Tllalya 

Part-time 

a.sc. 

Basic Training 

5 yrs 

X 

Ita = 1 1 ] 






1 Mundia 

Full-time 

h/.S C. 

S.T.C. 

2 yrs 

X 

2. Kalsada 

Full-time 

I'SC 

ST.C. 

2 yrs. 

X 

3. Paltpur 

Full-time 

M.A. 

B.Ed. 

4 months 

X 

4 Badh Bilandi 

Full-time 

B.'tc. 

B.Ed. 

2 yrs 

X 

6. Itarna 

Full-time 

M.i. 

BEd. 

2 yrs. 

X 

6. Akbarpur 

Full-time 

B./ 

B.Ed. 

2 yrs. 

X 

BLOCK -THANAGAJI 

1. Gadbasal 

Full-time 

B.A. 

B.Ed. 

2 yrs. 

X 

2 Basaijogyan 

Full-time 

B,A. 

B.Ed. 

2 yrs. 

X 

3. Afabgarh 

Full-time 

M.A. 

B.Ed. 

2 yrs 

X 

4. Ajabpura 

Full-time 

B.Sc, 

BEd. 

2 yrs 

X 

6. Mandri 

Full-time 

M.A. 

B.Ed. 

3 yrs. 

X 

6. ChuranI 

Full-time 

M.A. 

B.Ed. 

3 yrs 

X 

7. Bamanwas 

Full-time 

M.A. 

B.Ed. 

2 yrs. 

X 

8. Basbairisal 

Full-time 

M.A 

B.Ed. 

2 yrs 

X 


Staffing and Nature of Appointment 

A total number of 63 cluster level functionaries constituted the sample at this level of functioning 
within the sub-district (Table 21). Out of all the CRCCs, the staff from Osmanabad and Alwar 
were on deputation but worked fulltime in this capacity. The others from Gaya and 
Vishakhapatnam districts were part-time and had other roles to perform, i.e,, teacher/ headmaster 
or both. Most of the cluster level staff had been working in the capacity of a CRCC/TCS/SCRP 
since the time the DPEP had been launched in their respective districts, with the exception of a 
veiy few. In these cases either the CRC had been newly created or the concerned individual had 
been shifted from one CRC to another. Thus, most of them had the benefit of working 
continuously in the post of a cluster co-ordinator or its equivalent. 

Most of the cluster co-ordinators from the DPEP Phase I and II districts of Osmanabad and 
Vishakhapatnam were graduates with a Bachelors degree in Education, whereas their 
counterparts in Gaya and Alwar districts were not so well qualified. A significant feature seen 
across all the districts was that the entire sample of co-ordinators had not been exposed to oi 
provided any in-service training which is a matter of concern, in view of the lavmching of the 
SSA and their role demands-expectations. 

Against the above background profile of block and cluster resource centres and personpej, 
various aspects of the study have been analysed and presented in the next section. 
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2. Perception of Sub-District Functionaries about SSA and 
Quality' Education 

At the outset, as in the case of upper primary teachers in Section I, the level of awareness ancl 
understanding about Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan and Quality Education amongst the SDFs in the 
sample was assessed across all the selected districts. 

2.2 SARVA SHIKSHA ABHIYAN 
Phase I: Maharashtra (Osmanabad) 

♦ Block Level 

The block functionaries from Bhoom and Kallamb informed the research team members that 
they had come to know about the SSA through a meeting conducted at the district level by the 
District Project Office. In addition, one of the BRCCs from Kallamb also mentioned a two-day 
meeting which was organized before conducting the household survey for SSA. 

Further, discussion revealed that BEO, Kallamb and the three BRCCs felt that there were certain 
major differences between the ongoing DPEP and newly launched SSA, highli^ting the basic 
one as the SSA being for both primary and upper primary classes and 6-14 year age group, 
whereas the DPEP was only for the primary level. They also perceived that the SSA focussed 
more on quality improvement and emphasized that every child should be in either formal ornon- 
formal schools within a given time period. One of the BRCCs from Bhoom was extremely cleaj' 
about SSA since he referred to the programme being *'a community based, time bound 
programme, having a shared funding pattern between States and the centre, covering all the 
districts and emphasizing quality education”. In contrast, the second BRCC from Kallamb 
could not elaborate much about the major features of SSA and himself suggested that more 
orientations should be conducted for them. Four out of the five block functionaries also 
informed the team that based on the guidelines provided by the district they had participated in u 
household survey and a district perspective plan had also been jointly developed by all the 
functionaries for the next ten years. 

4 Cluster Level 

The Kendra Pramukli or Central Primary School Complex Co-coordinators had also been 
oriented about the SSA in meetings organized by the district authorities. In addition, the Kendni 
Pramukhs also revealed that their level of awareness about SSA had further increased due to 
their involvement in the development of the annual district plan of action and school-wise action 
plans, based on the household survey and felt needs of school teachers/HMs that had been 
conducted under the SSA. 

In addition, two of the seven CRCCs in Bhoom, specifically mentioned that they had also 
participated in the development of the perspective plan for SSA. They also highlighted the major 
differences between the DPEP and SSA on a similar basis as was done by the bloch 
functionaries. Howevei, all of them strongly recommended that more trainings were needed on 
SSA and specific guidelines be provided so as to facilitate their role in achieving quality 
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improvement at the upper primary level. They clarified that these guidelines should specify their 
functions and frequency of various activities to be conducted clearly. 

Phase II: Andhra Pradesh (Vishakhapatnam) 

t Mandal Level 

All the Mandal Level Functionaries from selected non-tribal and tribal mandals reported that 
officially they had come to know about the SSA in a meeting conducted by the Collector at 
Vishakhapatnam. This meeting had been attended by the District Education Officer (DEO), 
Assistant Project Coordinator (APC), DIET Principal and all the Mandal Resource Persons 
(MRPs), Mandal Education Officers (MEOs) and District Resource Persons (DRPs) in the 
district. A few MRPs also mentioned more details of the new programme in terms of the focus 
on out-of-school children/dropouts and quality education which had become clear prior to the 
conduct of the household survey. The MEO from Paderu elaborated on the conduct of 'CHADU 
yULU PANDUGU (motivation week)' that had been organized in August 2002 to enroll 
dropouts or never enrolled children. An MRP from Munagapaka, referred to a meeting 
organizedat Andhra University wherein they were asked to submit a plan focusing on the future 
needs for educating children at the elementary stage. 

The two MEOs from the tribal mandals did not perceive any difference between the ongoing 
DPEP and SSA, as they felt that both programmes focussed on developing and providing 
education to children in all the villages. An interesting explanation was given by a MRP from 
one of the tribal mandals in that - "first came OPB, then APEP, then DPEP and now SSA. All 
are practically the same, as all are concerned with the education of children. SSA in fact can 
be thought of as an extension of DPEP, If it is different and we have to perform some other 
role then we need to be given suitable training and clear directions by the authorities". Out of 
all the MRPs, two felt tliat both the programmes were very similar, except that the SSA 
encompassed the entire elementary stage of education whereas the DPEP was for primary 
education only. The remaining functionaries highlighted a few more differences between SSA 
and DPEP namely: 

• DPEP being funded by the World Bank apd SSA by Centre and States, 

• -SSA focusing more on quality improvempnt, 

• SSA providing more teachers, infrastructural facilities and materials. 

♦ Teacher Centres-Schooi Complexes 

The twelve Teacher Centre Secretaries (TCSs) from the non-tribal mandals of Munagapaka, 
Anakapalle and Gajuwaka and six School Complex Resource Persons (SCRPs) from the tribal 
mandals of Padem, Aaraku Valley, Hukumpetq and Domriguda had come to know about the 
SSA in a one-day meeting conducted at Vishakliapatnam by the APC. In addition, a few of the 
TCSs and SCRPs had also received some more information about the SSA as they had 
participated in the conduct of the household supvey for SSA, meetings and discussions held in 
their respective mandals to identify strategies for promoting enrolment, retention and quality, and 
had also contributed m the preparation of the individual school based action plan which was 
finally consolidated at the mand^ level into the mandal level action plan. 
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The non-tribal mandal TCSs appeared to have a clearer, idea about the SSA and how it differed 
from the DPEP as compared to their tribal counterparts. All the functionaries highlighted that 
the major difference between the two programmes was that SSA was for the elementary stage 
and therefore classes 1 to 7, whereas DPEP was for the primary level and closes 1 to 5 only, 
One TCS from Gajuwaka and an SCRP also pointed out that the DPEP was funded by the World 
Bank, whereas SSA was a centrally sponsored progranune in partnership with the different State 
Governments in a 75 '.25 ratio of funding. Four TCSs and two SCRPs emphasized that SSA 
focusses much more on aspects such as quality improvement, reduction of dropouts, getting each 
and every child into school and imparting training to all those involved in school education, 
especially the community than the DPEP. 

After discussing the differences between the two programmes, all the functionaries also 
emphasized the requirement for more training on various aspects of SSA. More specifically, 
they emphasized the need for their own roles and responsibilities to be clearly outlined vis-a-vis 
the major objectives and expected outcomes of SSA, especially that of quality improvement, 
The fimetions that would ideally promote quality education at the elementary stage would also 
need to be communicated to them by district authorities. 

Phase III: Bihar (Gaya) 

4 Block Level 

At the block level, the two Block Resource Centre Co-ordinators, who were also the Block 
Education Officers (BEOs) from both Tikari and Imamganj, informed the team that they hac| 
heard about the SSA through the newspapers and in the meetings organized in DIET Gaya, by 
the District Project Co-ordinator (DPC). The Block Resource Persons/master trainers or TOTs' 
as they were commonly referred to, from both blocks had also come to know about the 
programme initially through the newspapers, TV and/or radio. . It is interesting to note that the 
two BEOs-cum-BRCCs felt that 'there was no marked difference between DPEP and SS4 
atleast while planning' and that 'one would get to know better as one would start working for 
SSA'. Subsequently, they all reported that the SSA programme had also been discussed in the 
monthly reflection meetings organized by the District Project Co-ordinator (DPC), in the DIET. 
All of them elaborated that tlie DPC had provided them quite a lot of information about the SSA 
and how it was different from the ongoing District Primary Education Programme (DPEP). 

The entire sample went on to inform the team that the SSA was a programme meant for the 
entire elementary stage of education, wherein a)l children had to complete class Vni by 2010, 
The DPEP was only for the primary level and therefore for children till Class V. The TOTs 
further elaborated that, in SSA the focus was on a 85:15 fimding pattern between the Centre and 
State, quality improvement and bringing all children to school either through formal or 
alternative forms of schooling 

♦ Cluster Level 

All sixteen cluster co-ordinators, eight each frqm the two selected blocks had come to know 
about the SSA programme through meetings and/or orientation programmes conducted in their 
respective block resource centres or the district project office. Besides this, some co-ordinators 
also mentioned that messages about SSA had been given in the media i.e. radio, newspapers, 
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posters etc. Clarification of doubts about SSA had also taken place while discussiitg the 
programme ■with their colleagues. Surprisingly, none of them referred to any kind o( 
participation in the household survey, which the district project office staff hj^d mei|tioned ,J;o the 
research team in the initial discussion held in the DIET. 

Regarding the SSA programme, all the Cluster Resource Centre Co-qr^jnators jpjiCCs) 
categorically stated that it was for the elementary stage of educt^ion, covering gWWWH Ir 6“ 
14 year age group who were in classes I to VIII, as compared to the ongoing PPEIP wWpW 
for the primary level. Besides this basic difference, none of them coul4 out gny othpir 
significant features of the SSA or differences between SSA and DPEP. Only t^o CRCCs froni 
Imamganj and one from Tikari felt that the focup of SSA was different from PPEP in that they 
clarified that - "SSA emphasizes 100% enrolment, focusing on getting eacft wd every OUt-of- 
school or drop-out child into school within a specific time period", through "alternative formic 
of schooling", and was concerned about "quality improvement in the classropms" much more 
than DPEP. 

Phase IV: Rajasthan (Alwar) 

♦ Block Level 

At the block level, tlie two Block Education Officers (BEOs) and two Block Resource Centre 
Functionaries (BRCFs), one each from Umrein and Thanagaji blocks, had (icard about the SSA 
through newspapers, radio and discussions in meetings. The staff from Thaijag^i appeared to he 
better informed about tlie SSA as compared to their Umrein counterparts. As" reported by them, a 
meeting was called for by the District Project Co-ordinator (DPC) for condupjing the household 
survey - 'Shiksha Apke Dwar' in August 2002. The BEO, elaborated that "Ifje fpcas was to get 
each and every child in the 6-14 year age group into school, especially those who were hard to 
reach in difficult situations". The BRCF further added that, "the data was to be collected In 
formats on a cluster wise basis and then consolidated at the block level, fingUy to be sent to the 
district authorities". However, they pointed out that no specific traininpj pn SSA h^ beep 
organized so far, which they perceived to be absolutely necessary before anything concrete could 
be done at the school level. 

Regarding the SSA programme, they all stated that it was for the elementary and 6-14 year 
age group. The Thanagaji BEO, fUrther elaborated that as understood by Wm "alternative 
schooling was of particular importance in SSA as compared to DPEP, since fvery chHd had to 
be enrolled by 2003 as per the goals of SSA None of them could specif any differences 
between SSA and DPEP, though all four functionaries asserted that there , most be 'some 
difference in the two programmes. 

♦ Cluster Level 

Cluster Resource Centre Functionaries (CRCFs) from Umrein had got to knovy about the SSA 
either through the newspapers, radio and/or meetings organized by the DPEP o|fice, Only one 
CRCF from Akbarpur, mentioned about the BEO and BRCF apprising them about the new 
programme. 
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The situation as reported by the 8 CRCFs in Thanagaji, was slightly different with two CRCFs 
highlighting their participation in the household survey and filling up of relevant formats for 
onward transmission to the block level. Two others pointed out that the collector had called for a 
meeting to talk to them about the SSA, yet another mentioned that a special meeting was 
organised specifically on SSA for all the CRCFs in Alwar, 

Out of the total sample of 14 CRCFs, three perceived that there were no major differences 
between the SSA and ongoing DPEP. This could be due to lack of knowledge or information 
about the SSA, as was pointed out by the CRCF from Gadbasi. The other eleven who felt that 
there were differences highlighted the most significant as SSA being a programme for both the 
primary and upper primary levels and children in the 6-14 year age group. CRCFs front 
Thanagaji pointed out other differences such as SSA focusing more on quality education and 
getting each and every child into school. One CRCF referred to the 'international funding in 
DPEP whereas it was a 85:15 partnership between the Centre and States in SSA'. Another 
also spoke about 'the convergence of all schemes and existing programmes under SSA 

Both levels of functionaries expressed an urgent need for more orientation and indepth training 
on various aspects of SSA as well as on their specific role in management of upper primary 
classes and teachers' requirements. 

Non-DPEP Meghalaya (Jaintia Hills) 

The SSA being a new programme in Meglmlaya one of the DIs had come to know about il 
initially through the papers given to the officer by the District Mission Co-ordinator. The 
District mission Co-ordinator had been given training by NIEPA for preparing the District Plans 
and had also been given information by the State Project Office in Shillong. Regarding 
differences between DPEP and SSA the former officer perceived no difference at all, whereas 
the latter could enumeiate four to five major points. As he explained - "In SSA there is the 
household survey and a village register for purposes of planning. The SSA also focusses on 
the upper primary level and quality education and has funding norms. It is to be a community 
owned programme and all children are to be enrolled within a given time period". Ifowever, 
they both categorically expressed a need for paore training on various aspects of SSA and 
exposure to what had been done in DPEP districts as this would help them to implement the 
programme better. 


Block/mandal resource persons and cluster level co-ordlnators were better informed 
about SSA as compared to the block/mandal education officers. Functionaries in 
DPEP Phase I, II and III districts could enumerate more differences between the 
DPEP and SSA than those from Alwar or Jaintia Hills. Across all districts, a 
strong demand for training was voiced on various aspects of SSA and role 
clarijication vis-a-vis upper primary requirements and quality improvement. The 
crucial question being - what is the ideal mix of functions to be performed by block 
and cluster functionaries to attain quality improvement. SDFs suggested that 
district authorities should provide suitable direction and guidelines to block and 
cluster staff on a orioritv basis. 
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2.3 QUALITY EDUCATION 

Across all the distncts, at both the block and cluster levels of operation, all the functionaries 
acknowledged the need to improve the quality of education in a planned manner at all levels of 
education. By 'all levels' functionmles meant pre-primary, primary and upper primary. In all the 
districts though a variety of responses were received as to what the term 'quality education' 
meant, analysis revealed that all the responses could be categorized broadly into six major types 
as is given in Table 22. 

Phase I: Maharashtra (Osmanabad) 

♦ Block Level 

Quality education was viewed by both Block Education Officers as an improvement in 
achievement levels of children and attaining mastery learning in different subjects. One of them 
also added that "it should bring out the hidden talents in children, inculcate good values and 
lead to the all round development of the child's personality". 

Out of the two BRCCs from Kallamb, one gave an elaborate explanation viewing quality as that 
- "which improves the life of children, helps them to get good jobs, makes them well informed 
about the changes in the world around them". The other BRCC perceived quality education as 
that "which should lead to mastery of subjects being taught and make the child a good citizen". 

♦ Cluster Level 

Indepth discussion on what quality education meant to CRCCs revealed that it was perceived by 
them in different ways However, most of them viewed it in terms of outcomes. 8 out of 15 
CRCCs in the two blocks felt that the major outputs of providing quality education were the 'all 
round development of children', 'mastery of different subjects' being taught and also 
'developing skills' required to lead a 'good life'. CRCCs categorically stated that it was 'not 
textbook based' education, but that which was 'useful in daily life'. Other coordinators stated 
that if a child develops 'self-learning ability', 'leads a qualitatively better life', 'understands 
the value of education ', 'imbibes positive values and attitudes' then one can assume that quality 
education is being imparted in schools. The cluster head of Shiradhone, spoke about quality in 
terms of "children being able to adjust to different circumstances in their life and different 
situations in a positive and confident manner". The Pathrud Co-ordinator, on the other hand, 
lirmly believed that, "by quality education a child becomes a successful citizen of India and 
he/she uses the education to maintain his/her life standards. If this happens only then, can 
we say that satisfactory quality education has been achieved in the system". 

Phase II: Andhra Pradesh (Vishakhapatnam) 

^ Mandal Level 

Quality education was generally perceived by most Mandal Level Functionaries in particular the 
Mandal Resource Persons (MRPs) in terms of expected outcomes or desired outputs such as - 
'achievement of Mils', 'achievement of minimum standards of learning', 'hundred percent 
achievement of all students in different subjects', and 'the level of the child should be upto the 
class level'. In addition, a few MRPs also gave importance to children becoming 'good citizens', 
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'self-sufficient', 'live for others welfare' and 'know about the new development and 
technological advances' 

In contrast, MEOs focussed more on inputs required to provide quality education such as 
infrastructural facilities, variety of TLM, laboratory facilities and training programmes for 
teachers. All these inputs were perceived as factors that would help to promote the delivery of 
quality education through the teacher who was viewed as the central figure. 

♦ Teacher Centres - School Complexes 

All the functionaries felt that delivery of quality education is crucial and were unanimous in thejr 
opinion that it needed further improvement at all stages in education. Yet 75% felt that out of all 
the stages the primary stage was the most important as it laid the basis for further education. The 
remaining 25% felt that pre-primary was the most important. 

Functionaries working as Teacher Centre Secretaries and School Complex Resource Persons 
understood the concept of quality education in different ways and informed the team that to a 
large extent this understanding determined 'what' and 'how'diey taught children. The maximum 
number i.e. 8 out of 18 perceived that quality meant enhancement of a child's skills and 
knowledge in different subjects, as also the total all round healthy development of the child as 
is given in Table 22. Other functionaries elaborated that 'all round' referred to physical, 
mental, social and emotional well being. As explained by one of the TCS from Munagapaka 
mandal, after education the child must be able to read, write and speak confidently and 
interact comfortably in a proper manner with others, 

In addition, seven of the functionaries stated that achieving mastery over the subjects being 
taught and attaining MLLs was equally crucial if quality was to be attained. As the TCS from 
Chuchukonda, elaborated • to bring out the complete skills and innate abilities within students 
by ensuring that each and every child achieves the minimum levels of learning across different 
subjects is what delivery of quality education will achieve whether at the primary or upper 
primary level. But to do so, he stressed that 'the syllabus needs to be reduced'. 

A few TCSs in the non-tribal mandals, highlighted that satisfactory quality education meant - 
'activity based education', which is 'child centered and 'enjoyable'. For this kind of quality 
education to be provided one of the TCS perceived that providing TLM and using effective 
teaching methodologies in curriculum transaction was absolutely necessary. The focus given by 
TCSs to classroom processes and practices as inherent to quality education is both interesting 
and unusual, as compared to the more traditional responses highlighted earlier on. 

In the tribal mandals, SCRPs had a differing view in that all six of them mentioned the 
importance of children 'reading and writing well'. In addition, they highlighted the need for the 
child to 'know about the State, nation and outside world', 'be self-sufficient', 'stand on one's 
own feet' and that good education should 'lead to self-employment'. As one of them summed up 
- 'quality education is that which can be used by the student in his/her future life, help to build 
a good moral character and provide a good quality of life'. This reveals a practical and mom 
functional understanding of what quality educatipn should be and what it should lead to. 
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Phase III: Bihar (Gaya) 

♦ Block Level 

Providing quality education was considered to be very important by all the block functionaries, 
not only at the primary but pre-primary and upper primary levels as well. They also perceived 
that to attain this goal the role of BRCCs and TOTs was very crucial. However, the two BRCCs 
- BEOs and TOTs perceived quality education differently. Ihe former, had a broader view of the 
term in that they felt tliat if quality education is provided it 'will help the child to get a goodjoh 
later on. At the same time, the child should be able to help at home and have good values' apd 
'prepare the child for life ahead in all ways^ also improving the quality of life', but to attain this 
goal, basic infrastructural facilities and teacher training were emphasized as extremely important, 

The master trainers placed more importance on achieving MLLs, mastery over subjects and 
knowledge as well as hundred percent learning. As pointed out by them delivery of quality 
education should lead to various outcomes: 

• 'ihw ^ iprctm m wr* it ^ ^ 

^ ti ^ jp^mm w tctt ' ^ wmr3Tt ^ i 

if ft ^ if ^ ^ifHd ^ hi Old WiRfT f df 

377^ 37 ^ Tprr Sg ^jfniT f 37?T W Jf'fWN ^ 'sTTcTT tl TR fTTW ^ JPRW W 
Mywddi wr ^ w mm ii ^ ^ 3^7777 werftR> f^m 

^ ii ' 

• ' 77 s# ^ 37/87W WT ^ limfR ^ w^i’ 

Two of them also acknowledged the need for children to have good moral values and be come 
good citizens contributing ultimately to the nation's development and progress. 

♦ Cluster Level 

All the co-ordinators stated that 'defining' or 'e^fplaining quality education' v/as very difficult, 
as was achieving it. It needs to be mentioned that this was one of the questions that took the mP9t 
time for them to answer. Eight CRCCs stressed that if quality education was being imparted 
then it would lead to acquiring skills as well as jcnowledge and was not confined to -'only text- 
book based knowledge'. Generating awareness in children about the world and things aroqnd 
them was felt to be more important, since co-ordinators felt that this kind of information would 
be more useful in children's daily lives. In addition, they felt that quality education should al^p 
ensure that children 'get a good job', 'can earn their livelihood' and 'stand on their own feet\ 
leading to sufficient income generation so as to support their families and maintaining a 
reasonably good standard of living. 

At the classroom level, CRCFs perceived that imparting quality education by teachers would 
mean that 'MLLs have been attained across all subject areas' with children 'understanding 
concepts' and 'being able to secure at least 75% marks in examinations'. Two CRCCs in the 
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sample had a completely diffeient perception in that one of them perceived as qualify educi^iqt\ 
that will lead to the internal development of the child as he/she will become mor^ 
have good values and habits, appreciate their own culture and. tradition, all helping the cfiild 
to get a well paid job in the future". The other CI^CC stressed on, •childretf becomit^ 
obedient, sincere and honest as well as adjusting and behaving weji with others^ 00 th t|W 
statements highlight the visualised need for all round personality deve|^tnei>t, as an ptt^tnp of 
quality education. On closer examination of the responses given whqf emerges is 
viewed quality education in terms of the kind of outpufs achieved whpfher long-terjff Qf phoft^ 
term, 

Phase IV: Rajasthan (Alwar) 

♦ Block Level «« n j i a 

Block level staff viewed qviality education in different y^ays. The stapf ffom Umreln percejvea 

quality education as that which 'leads to good results in the exams, bath quantttgtfyefy at^d 
qualitatively' and 'achieves minimum levels of learning' in every subject for each eve|y 
child. In Thanagaji, the BEO felt that 'fwhat is learnt is found useful by'the child, 1(1 his/h^r 
daily life and the child is well Informed about new developments and changes md Ifot Jnsf 
being textbook focused knowledge then quality education is being delivered'. T|ie BRCCs 
emphasized on 'active participation of children and usefulness of knowledge in daify jiff', 

♦ Cluster Level 

Most of the CRCFs emphasized that satisfactory quality education would definitely rOBOlt In the 
'ali round development of children', 'enhancement of skills' and 'mastery over gfiliilfcts (ti 
terms of achieving MLLs'. A few of them also focused on application of the fcHpwledge 
delivered in various subjects to the child's daily life. But what needs to be mejitionp^ is that all 
of them highlighted the need for basic infrastructural facilities and TLM m schools if qmsiity Is to 
be achieved under the SSA ui the future. 

Acknowledging the importance of providing quality education all the sub-disfrict fhnptlonarles, 
emphasized that focused planning and clear cut action points were required to be outliltO^ fof Pll 
levels of functionaries so that these directions would enable them to perform their rolpS’fifjtP^PtHl 
optimally and efficiently, if quality was to be fijrther improved, 

Non-DPEP Meghalaya (Jaintia Hills) ‘ ^ 

The two Deputy Inspectors of Schools, acknowledged the .importance of provi(||ng*,^urtity 
education at all levels in education but stressed that the primary level was the most crucial suge^ 
Both of them perceived quality education simply as - the total all round developt^nt of- the 
child, physical, mental, social and emotional. But to attain this, as one of thenj stated the 
teacher has to be prepared and equipped property. 


Providing quality education was unanimously acknowledged as crucial. Yet defining or 
explaining quality education was felt to be a difficult task as was achieving the same. 
Quality education was perceived largely in terms of outputs by block and cluster 
resource persons, whereas the block education officers viewed It more in terms of Input 
provision and capacity building of teachers, Osmanabad and Vishakhapatnam 
functionaries revealed a more functional and practical understanding in terms oj 
school classroom processes and child-centred activity based practices. 
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3. Present Roles, Functions and Problems Encountered 

3.1 Present Roles and Functions 

Across all the districts, with the exception of Jaintia Hills where no cluster resource centres hacl 
been established, botli the block/mandal and cluster/school complex level functionaries 
performed a wide variety of roles and functions under the DPEP as was reported by them, which 
is presented in Table 23. It is interesting to note that during the interviews, most of the 
functionaries in the sample highlighted their present work in terms of functions and even specific 
activities rather than actual roles. 

Phase I: Maharashtra (Osmanahad) 

♦ Block Level 

Interaction with the two BEOs and three BRCCs revealed quite a marked difference in their roles 
and functions as reported by them The former being more administrative and supervisory ip 
nature as compared to the more academic role of the latter. 

The BEOs pointed out that they were basically involved in the following activities: 

• Co-ordinating implementation of schemes, 

• Supervising the conduct of examinations, 

• Appointing and posting of teachers, dealing with issues related to leave and salary, 

• Evaluating the performance of schools and 

• General guidance and follow-up in schools and at the cluster levels. 

In contrast, the BRCCs reported that they were performing the major functions of: 

• Attending 'gat sammelans ' (cluster level meetings) to resolve teachers' difficulties, 

• Conducting school visits to monitor use of grants and TLM, 

• Collection of information from Kendra Pramukhs to send to the Zilla Parishac) 
(particularly Mahatma Phule Scheme), 

• Organising training and 

• Providing guidance particularly in the preparation and use of TLM. 

In addition, collection, collation and consolidation of various types of data/information for 
onward transmission to the district authorities also formed a major part of the daily work 
schedule of both the BEOs and BRCCs. All of them, however, categorically stated that their 
major link with schools was the Kendra Pramukh, who were doing much more practical work 
than them at the school level. 

4 Cluster Level 

At the outset, most of the 'Kendra Pramukhs' cluster functionaries clarified that in the beginning, 
when the DPEP was launched they were more involved in increasing enrolment and interacting 
with the community. Slowly as the programme advanced school visits, conduct of monthly 
meetings and providing academic support becaipe more crucial. Thus as one of them stated - 
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"over the years there has been a change in our work and the facia of what we do has also 
shifted". The major roles and related functions presently being performed by CRCs as reported 
by them were: 

• Improving children's enrolment, attendance and achievement, 

• Providing academic support and guidance to teachers in the school and 

• Organizing Gat Sammelans (monthly meetings) with teachers to plan and discuss various 
school-classroom activities. 

Three co-ordinators in Kallamb and one in Bhoom, also highlighted that they interacted with the 
community members - parents and children. Extra classes were held for children in particular 
after school hours in order to prepare them for scholarship exams. In addition, competitions 
weie held and rewards given from time to time as a mcEins of encouragement and motivation. In 
addition, as one of the CRCCs explained - "It is our responsibility to provide special faciiities 
and financial help to poori needy and backward student". One of the co-ordinators in Bhoom, 
also highlighted ftat &ey helped in organizing meetings with the Gram Shiksha Samiti and the 
community so as to 'generate awareness, motivate and involve the community in their 
children 's education \ All the above, had been done with the major aim of achieving UEE. 

All the co-ordinators emphatically stressed tliat UEE had been achieved to a large extent in the 
past few years since there was a definite increase in school enrolment, particularly of girls. In 
addition, retention and attendance rates had also gone up, as had children's achievement could be 
as seen in the results of the Mid-Term and Terminal Aspessment Surveys. 

To a certain extent, the community had also been made aware of the need to educate their 
children but mobilizing them to help more actively in school activities was difficult to do. 
l-lowever, most of them admitted that there was a lack of focus on quality improvement as the 
acliievement in this aspect was not to the extent desired at all levels of education, i.e. pre- 
primary, primary and upper primary. This could largely be attributed to the need to focus 
initially on getting children into school (enrolmerit), keeping them there (retention) and 
enhancing their participation in school-classroom activities. Every school also had its own set of 
specife problems. In addition, certain problems in their day-to-day work would need to be dealt 
with if quality had to be achieved in the future under SSA. 

Phase II: Andhra Pradesh (Vishakhapatnam) 

4 Mandal Level 

All the MEOs and MRPs had a clear understanding about the roles and responsibilities they were 
entrusted with. The MEOs perceived their role as that of an 'administrator', 'supervisor', 
'organizer' and 'co-ordinator' of various activities; as compared to the MRPs who felt that they 
were 'academic guides and supporters', facilitating teachers work in the classrooms The 
MliOs highlighted their major roles and functions as: 

• Improving enrolment, retention and attendance of children, 

• Conducting school visits for inspection and supervision, 

• Undertaking administrative functions of payment of salaries, sanctioning leave examining 
service conditions of teachers, etc. and 

• Undertaking some developmental activities - making proposals contacting people, etc. 
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Most of the MRPs perceived themselves as the person' in promoting the effectiveness of the 
educational system particularly at the primary level under DPEP. All the them also felt that they 
were the crucial link between teachers working in schools and the district authorities. There was, 
however, a slight difference in the nature of functions performed by the MRPs from the non- 
tribal and tribal mandals as reported by them. Functionaries from both types of mandals 
emphasized that their basic function was that of monitoring children's enrolment, retention and 
attendance. In addition, a major part of their time was devoted to conducting school visits so as 
to provide academic guidance to teachers, observe classroom teaching, talk to children and solve 
teachers' difficulties. They also mentioned that trainings were imparted by them on different 
aspects and follow-up also undertaken. In the tribal mandals, the MRPs particularly focussed 
upon conducting meetings with the community and motivating parents to send their children to 
school. Information collection and dissemination was also referred to, as well as 'guiding 
teachers in the joyful learning programme for Class I and Hand monitoring the same', which 
had been a major focus in the past two-three years. 

f Teacher Centres - School Complexes 

Interviews revealed that the Teacher Centre Secretaries in the non-tribal mandals performed a 
limited role as compared to the more proactive and multi faceted role of their counterparts the 
School Complex Resource Persons who also functioned as MRPs in the tribal mandals as is 
highlighted below: 

> Teacher Centre Secretaries 

As reported by the former group of functionaries, they basically performed their role as an 
'academic guide' through organising and conducting monthly meetings with primary 
teachers. In these meetings, as explained by one of them which was true for others also was 
"collecting and disseminating information, sharing new ideas and resolving problems 
faced by teachers. We also provide funds, incentives and TLM received from the mandal 
level on a regular basis. At times to improve the overall school environment, academic 
guidance is provided largely through demonstrations, model lessons and designing 
activities to deal with difficult topics in the meetings itse^'. Four out of twelve TCSs also 
highlighted that at times, they also 'prepared activity based packages', 'teaching -learning 
material for use in classes by teachers' and 'evaluated papers'. All the TCSs stated that 
their basic duty was to improve enrolment, retention and attendance which were the 
objectives that guided and gave direction to all their efforts and activities, under DPEP. 

> School Complex Resource Persons (SCRP) 

The School Complex Resource Person in the tribal mandals also performed the role of the 
Mandal Resource Person and probably because of this dual responsibility performed a wider 
spectrum of roles and functions as detailed out by them, such as: 

• Ensuring hundred percent enrolment and retention of children, 

• Conducting school visits for classroom observation and teaching demonstrations, 

• Providing continuous on site school based academic support to teachers, 

• Providing regular feedback to the Headmaster of the School Complex and Project 
Resource Centre at Paderu and 

• Mobilizing the community and developing linkages between the school and 
community. 
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Table 23: Major Roles and Functions being Performed by Sub-District Functionaries 
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Phase III: Bihar (Gaya) 


♦ Block Level 

At the block level a wide variety of roles-fimctions were being performed by the BRCCs and 
BRPs as reported to the research team. The BRCCs as compared to the BRPs played a more of 
an 'administrative' and 'supervisory' role. The BRPs in both Tikari and Imamganj perceived 
themselves as 'trainers', 'academic guides', 'monitors' mi 'evaluators'. 

The two BEOs-BRCCs highlighted their present job in terms of functions such as: 

• Planning and supervising schools for quality improvement in both teaching and children's 
performance, 

• Providing information to the community about new schemes and programmes, 

• Collecting and disseminating information from clusters to district and vice-versa and 

• Submitting timely reports on school/cluster related activities to authorities. 


The Block Resource Persons informed the team that they were generally engaged in: 

• Organizing and providing training to teachers in the BRCs, 

• Conducting meetings with the CRCCs, 

• Providing academic guidance and support to CRCCs and teachers m schools and 

• Participating in montlily one-day trainings at the CRCs. 

One of the Resource Persons summarized the work they did by explaining that: 

"In Bihar, the BRC is basically considered a teacher training centre. A lot of 
programmes are organized throughout the year. Once a month training at the CRC for 
one day is a kind of support extended to the teacher, of the BRC training programmes. 
The focus of all trainings is on a child-centered approach, resolving difficult units 
from textbooks and helping children to learn. " 


In addition, as highlighted by three BRPs, distribution of books and question papers/forms as 
well as annual monitoring of schools was also undertaken. One resource person also referred to 
the BRC being 'CRC ^ ^ cfft 

♦ Cluster Level 

All the CRCFs highlighted that presently, die work being undertaken by them was geared 
towards the primary level only, under the DPEP. Thus, during the interviews the major roles and 
functions being performed by CRCFs as detailed out by them, were with reference to their work 
in DPEP namely: 

• Organising one-day trainings for teachers, 

• Conducting school visits for providing academic support in terms of supervision, 
monitoring and evaluation, 

• Interacting with students and 

• Providing funds, TLM, incentives and textbooks to schools. 
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Organizing one-day trainings was perceived as a very useful and an important role undertaken by 
all the co-ordinators. As explained by one of them - 

"One-day training gives teachers an opportunity to come together share their ideas 
and problems in different subject areas. Discussion generally focusses on group work 
followed by presentation and sharing of Afferent methods and strategies used by 
teachers in curriculum transaction. Issues are dealt with and hard spots in the 
syllabus are resolved. On this day schools are closed. Sometimes, a resource person 
from the block level also attends and facilitates interaction and discussion". 


This extract from one of the interviews briefly highlights the major activities being conducted as 
was reported by most of the CRCFs during the meetings. 

Three of the CRCFs from Tikari, also mentioned about their role as a facilitator of children's 
education through their interaction with the community, VECs and parents, to achieve the dnal 
objective of generating awareness on the need and importance of education amongst the 
community and motivating parents to send frieir children to school regularly. Two of the 
CRCFs from Imamganj, highlighted their work related to preparing question papers and 
organizing fairs, melas and exhibitions for students. An important activity that all the CRCFs 
talked about was organizing 'balmelas'. Most of the CRCFs felt balmelas should be organised 
more frequently - "as it provided a common platform for interaction between children aftd 
teachers from different schools, parents and community members. In balmelas work done hy 
students is also exhibited, competitions held and rewards given amongst other activities 
which they felt promoted the cause of education. 

Phase IV: Rajasthan (Alwar) 

♦ Block Level 

At the block level there was a definite difference emerged in the kind of roles performed by the 
two Block Education Officers and Block Resource Centre Co-ordinators. Both the BEOs 
explained that they had a large number of administrative and organisory roles and related 
functions to carry out such as- 'appointment and transfer of teachers, salary fixation and 
distribution, supervision of teachers' activitieSf overall improvement of school education in 
terms of increasing enrolment, retention, attendance and providing better education to all 
children'. According to them their major roles-frmctions were: 

• Co-ordinating activities to promote enrolment, retention and achievement of children, 

• Organizing training programmes for ^achers, 

• Providing flinds, TLM and incentives for school activities, 

• Organizing meetings with CRCFs and teachers and 

• Collecting, consolidating and disseminating information. 

All the above, was being done specifically for ^he primary level under DPEP. Both the BEOs 
also expressed the need for more staff support as they felt 'over-burdened' since information on 
various aspects had to be collected for onward transmission to the district level on a regular 
basis, which took up a lot of time. 
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The Block Resource Centre Co-ordinators pointed out that their role in DPEP was more of an 
'academic guide' and 'provider of resource support' to teachers. In addition, they also perceived 
themselves as a 'mobilizer' and 'trainer'. The major roles highlighted by them were those of: 

• Promoting enrolment, retention and attendance of children at the primary level, 

• Providing training to teachers, 

• Mobilizing the community to educate tiieir children and 

• Organizing meetings with VECs/PTAs/MTAs and community members. 

♦ Cluster Level 

At the outset, itself all the CRCFs from the two blocks highlighted their closer interaction with 
teachers as compared to their block level counterparts. They perceived their primary role as that 
of an 'academic guide' which they also felt was very important and necessary for two reasons. 
Firstly, for school improvement and secondly, as a feasible and useful 'link' between teachers in 
their respective clusters and block level functionaries. The CRCFs informed the research team 
that school improvement was achieved through various fimctions performed by them such as: 

• Promoting enrolment, retention and achievement levels of children, 

• Mobilizing the community to educate their children, 

• Organizing meetings for community and VECs, 

• Providing funds, TLM and incentives to schools given by the block staff and 

• Organizing meetings to resolve teachers' problems. 

They acknowledged tliat all the above functions were also being performed by block 
functionaries though in a limited manner. 

Non-DPEP Meghalaya (Jaintia Hills) 

Jaintia Hills being a Non-DPEP district the two Deputy Inspector of Schools stated that thejr 
present role was confined more to inspection and supervision of schools, checking 
records/registers/cash books and at times providing academic support and guidance to teachers. 
Both the officers felt that since the Block Resource Centres were being established under SSA, a 
wider range of activities would need to be undertaken on a priority basis and thus their roles- 
functions would also undergo a significant change. 


Block and cluster functionaries highlighted their roles and functions under the DPEP for the 
primary level. In Osmanabad and Vishakhapatnam, a significant feature was the evolving 
nature of their roles, which was a shift from the earlier focus on enrolment, retention to quality 
improvement in classroom processes. In Vishakhapatnam, the MRPs were performing the role 
being performed by CRCs in the other DPEP districts. 

Similarities emerged in the roles of block and cluster functionaries across all the districts except 
in Jaintia Hills. However, a marked difference was revealed in the roles reported by 
Block/Mandal Education Officers and BRCCs. The former being more administrative, 
supervisory and managerial as compared to thq academic role of the later in terms of being (f 
trainer, monitor and evaluator. The CRCCs major duties were organizing monthly meetings, 
follow-up of training, interaction with the teachers and the community to facilitate children's 
education and passing on Information grants and materials from the block to the school levels. 
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3.2 Major Problems Encountered by Sub-District Functionaries 

A variety of problems were being faced by functionaries at both levels in view of their role under 
DPEP and perceived role to be performed under SSA presented in Table 24. 

Phase I: Maharashtra (Osmanabad) 

♦ Block Level 

The Block level functionaries faced a number of problems such as: 

• Less staff in position as compared to the work to be done, 

• Too many meetings to organise and attend, 

• Poor infrastructuial facilities in the BRC, 

• Lack of training and 

• Less funds for preparing TLM, models charts, etc. 

These problems were corroborated by the research team who visited the BEO and BRC where a 
dearth of facilities was visible. In addition, other special problems highlighted by the BRCCs 
were - identification and posting of subject specialists for providing subject specific support to 
primary and upper primary teachers, 'we should be exempted from administrative 
responsibilities' and 'teachers do not take us seriously as we are not authorized to select, 
reward or punish them'. 

♦ Cluster Level 

In transacting their present roles and functions CRCCs were encountering some problems and 
difficulties. As highlighted by them during the interviews, the major problems faced by them 
were: 


• Burden of non-academic work related to data collection, checking and dissemination of 
information, maintaining records etc., 

s Lack of a separate CRC building/office/hall and infrastructural facilities, 

• Lack of TLM, sports material, library and science laboratory, 

• insufficient onsite guidance to teachers and 

• 1 istance of CRCCs from schools. 

The first twc problems were experienced by all 15 CRCCs in the sample. Further, discussion led 
to CRCCs providing a number of suggestions to resolve the above mentioned problems. 

Suggestions t(' resolve problems 

Block and clu tei flinctionaries were positive that all the problems could bo resolve4 by Hie 
district authorities (DPO and DEO). They should consider- 

• Appointing one more staff member for handling non-academic work, 

• Providing a vehicle to each co-ordinator to facilitate optimal use of time availablOi 

• Providing a sepaiate CRC building with sufficient TLM, a library, sports mutorlul and 
most important a science laboratory along with enabling the release of sufficient junds 
under SSA, 
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• Monthly meetings could be further enriched through the contribution of outside experts, 

• Organizing one/lwo day trainings, especially for teachers in specific subject areas at the 
cluster level and 

• Using teleconferencing as a means of imparting training to all teachers in their respective 
cluster of schools. 

Phase 11: Andhra Pradesh (Vishakhapatnam) 

♦ Mandal Level 

In the present context all the Mandal Level functionaries faced some kind of difficulty or 
problem. The mandal education officers felt that lack of facilities particularly classrooms, funds 
and regular academic support to teachers in schools hindered the delivery of quality education 
and attainment of desired levels of performance by students. This was further compounded by 
lack of qualified and trained subject teachers at the upper primary level. In the non-tribal 
Mandals the MRPs highlighted two major problems which if resolved would facilitate their role 
as an academic guide role at the school level. These factors were lack of training and burden of 
non-teaching duties in the form of data collection and dissemination, surveys etc. 

Tribal Mandals 

Some of the problems faced specifically by MRPs from the tribal mandals were: 

• Viability of the area to be covered and number of schools in the complex, 

• Lack of interest of school complex headmasters and their inadequate capacity and skills 
to organize review meetings, 

• Sporadic co-operation from MEOs and MDOs and 

• Lack of exposure to and training about SSA particularly in monitoring. 

An informal discussion with a few Heads of Complexes revealed their need for clerical support 
to manage complex activities and teacher related administrative issues. This was probably due to 
majority of Ashram Schools having inadequate staff and lack of subject teachers. In this context, 
sparing the service of even one 'good' teacher affected many school related activities. Another 
problem cited was that the MRPs did not report to the Heads directly but to the Project Officer In 
Paderu. MRPs also coming from different types of school managements, felt accountable to 
their concerned authority rather than the school complex head. 

^ Teacher Centre Secretaries And School Complex Resource Persons 
It is interesting to note the differences in the problems outlined by the two types of functionaries 
at the same operational level in the district, probably due to the marked difference in the roles 
being performed by them. 

> Teacher Centre Secretaries 

The TCSs highlighted the following difficulties: 

• Lack of TLM/science equipment and laboratory facilities, 

• Burden of non-teaching duties (collection and dissemination of information), 

• Lack of sufficient time to provide guidance to teachers and 

• Coverage of a lengthy syllabus. 
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In addition, most of them felt that unfortunately they could not do full justice to their role as a 
TCS because they had 'multiple roles to perform as a head teacher, teacher and TCS' and 
'therefore there was not enough time to do justice to their role as a TCS*. As one of them 
further explained, 'by conducting meetings we are only providing a place and an opportunity 
for teachers to get together, interact, discuss and see things for themselves. More inputs are 
needed at the classroom level for which we have no time'. 

> School Complex Resource Persons 
In contrast the SCRPS spoke at length about: 

• Lack of information on new developments and changes in education, 

• Non co-operation of parents anc' community members, 

• Insufficient guidance to teachers in remote schools due to difficult teraun and distances 
and 

• Too mziny roles-functions to perform. 

The SCRPs also informed the research team that they faced problems in visiting schools that 
were remotely located and found no time to carry out their tasks in schools due to the m^or 
responsibility of having to conduct trainings at the school complex from time to time. 

Suggestions to Resolve Problems 

All the mandal functionaries categorically stated basic infrastructural facilities that were reejuired 
at the upper primary level needed to be identified and provided on a priority basis. Other 
suggestions are very well expressed in the statements of some MRPs as given below: 

> Hukumpeta MRP - "Now I am looking after 40 schools it should be minimized to 20 as 
the schools are far away from one another" 

> "MRPs post must be independent, because if some school teachers are appointed US 
MRPs the school and children suffer. MRPs post must at least be of a TGT level and 
be a separate cadre". 

> "More time is needed for school visits as a lot of the time is spent on data coHecfian ", 
We need our own separate vehicles". 


Both he TCSs and SCRPs were of the view that since the scope of work would bo tuore 
under he SSA and the focus was also on achieving quality, there would be a immediate peed for 
the higher authorities at the district level as well as ITDA and others, to review their preaept roles 
and functions vis-a-vis the goals of SSA within the stated time period if objectivea were to be 
reali 2 ed 
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Table 24: Major Problems Faced by Sub-District Functionaries 
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Phase III: Bihar (Gaya) 


♦ Block Level 

In the present context, the two BEOs-BRCCs and all the BRPs faced three major problems. First 
and the most important was the burden of non-academic work/duties assigned to them, leaving 
little time for actual academic guidance, support and monitoring of classrooms-teachers. 
Second, was the lack of subject-wise teachers in a number of schools which was felt to adversely 
affect the overall quality of teaching learning and indirectly affect children's perform^ce and 
ochievement levels. Third, being lack of infrastructural facilities at the school level as is clearly 
reflected in Table 24. All three created a more urgent need for planning and conducting in- 
service training and follow-up. 

The TOTs drew attention to more specific issues such as- 'wasting time in calling teachers for 
training', 'not having a vehicle to commute to schools', 'being involved in a lot of paper work 
and collecting information to pass on to the district' and 'leaving little time for their actual job 
of providing onsite academic support to teacher^. 

♦ Cluster Level 

While transacting their present roles-functions CRCFs reported some problems and difficulties. 
The major problems faced by them were; 

♦ Lack of subject teachers, 

♦ Lack of TLM specific to the upper primary level, 

♦ Lack of subject specific training, 

♦ Burden of non teaching duties/work and 

♦ Less contingency for travelling / no vehicle 

The first three problems were highlighted by practically all the co-ordinators during the 
interviews. The Imamganj cluster co-ordinators felt that no amount of training or academic 
support would help to compensate for the existing lack of basic minimum facilities/requirements. 
These basic requirements they felt were required to be identified and provided immediately 
under SSA, only after which improvement of other aspects would be easier to handle. Burden 
of non-academic work and no vehicle were issues that directly affected the amount of time 
CRCFs could devote to paying school visits and providing onsite academic support to teachers. 

Further, probing revealed some more problems. CRCFs explained that their job was a 'part-time 
job' one. Their primary role was that of teaching in the school to which they were attached. In 
addition, a few of the selected CRCFs also functioned as headmasters/in charge HMs. Playing a 
double or triple role as the case may be was found to be very difficult and time consuming. They 
were all unanimously apprehensive as is conveyed in the words of one CRCF that, "we can not 
do full justice to any of the positions we are in and with the launching of SSA and work 
increasing what are we going to do. Some action needs to be taken by authorities, as more 
time will he needed. Our role and work is going to only Increase, what quality can we 
improve?" According to all of them, handling upper primary classes would require even more 
time and effort. Thus, they strongly emphasized that the existing situation required to be 
reviewed by concerned authorities and a 'policy decision needed to be taken ' to resolve all the 
issues highlighted. 
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Suggestions to Resolve Problems 

Three common action points given by most of the ftinctionaries to resolve their problems were: 

• Providing more infrastructural facilities such as library, laboratory TV etc., so as to 
improve training and guidance being provided to teachers 

• Appointing more qualified and trained subject teachers, 

• Providing TLM/equipment at the CRC to improve the quality of inputs provided during 
training. 

Block functionaries also felt that involving headmasters in administrative work would help with 
CRCFs undertaking closer monitoring of teachers' performance. A few CRCFs also suggested 
enrichment of monthly meetings through the involvement of subject experts from outside. Most 
of them felt that, providing all the above as summed up by one CRCF, 'would totally depend on 
how carefully the block-district staff had drawn up a need based plan of action under SSA, 
keeping in mind school-wise upper primary requirements^ In order to identify specific need 
based inputs, CRCFs felt that more interaction of CRCFs along with teachers, with district level 
authorities would be required at the school level. 

To lessen the burden of non-teaching duties, cluster co-ordinators proposed two alternative 
solutions for consideration by authorities' 

• Institutionalizing the post of CRCF thus making it full time and 

• Appointing one more staff (clerk) at thp CRC level for collecting information, doing 
paper work and correcting formats that topk up a lot of their time. 

Phase IV: Rajasthan (Alwar) 

♦ Block Level 

Block functionaries highlighted two major problems as is given in Table 24 namely lack of 
subject teachers and infrastructural facilities. These being the two basic requirements without 
which quality impiovement according to them would be impossible. 

♦ Cluster Level 

During the interview sessions, all the CRCFs drew attention to the fact that they were not visiting 
schools to the extent necessary nor were they providing as much onsite support and guidance as 
they should have been doing. As one CRCF clearly explained "we can not do full justice to our 
role due to most of our time being spent in collection and dissemination of various types of 
information from and to the schools". Another CRCF felt, "it is impossible to help teachers in 
schools because of distances, lack of time and being preoccupied with other non academic 
work". With the SSA being launched they all felt that the major problem of non-academic work 
being entrusted to them required to be addressed by authorities on a priority basis. 

Non-DPEP: Meghalaya (Jaintia Hills) 

Both the Block level staff mentioned similar problems. The most important being lack of 
training to handle SSA activities in all aspects. This coupled with lack of staff to undertake SSA 
activities in all five blocks including their own blocks was also a major hindrance. In addition^ 
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as one of them elaborated - "fVe hove so many admlnisttative and non-academic duties to 
complete that hardly any time is left for actual academic work. Teachers also need suppott 
and travelling takes up a lot of time, therefore more staff is immediately required. Besides we 
are new to any such programme, as we are a Non-BPEP State and district so we look forward 
to a lot of continuous support from the State and National level institutions like NIEPA and 
NCERT." The officer clarified further, by explaining that - "In my office there are supposed to 
be four sub-inspectors but all the posts are vacant. What do I do?" 


Problem identification clearly reflects that in resource centres at both levels oj 
operation, adequate irtfrastructure and facilities emerge as the basic pre-requisite 
for a functional centre. Equally important is appointment of more full-time 
resource persons with requisite subject specialization, training in handling upper 
primary teachers' requirements and ensuring involvement in academic work by 
eliminating non-teaching duties/ responsibilities. Enhancing community 
participation was specifically referred to in the tribal mandals of Vishakhapatnam 
and ImamganJ and Thanagaji blocks of Gaya and Alwar districts. Training 
continuous support and immediate appointment of more staff H»fls emphasized by 
block personnel in Jaintia Hills being aNon-DPEP district. 


4. Perceived Shift In Existing Roles And Functions 

Phase I: Maharashtra (Osmanabad) 

♦ Block Level 

At the block level, BEO Bhoom did not perceive that any kind of change or shift would take 
place in his role under the SSA, whereas the concerned BRCC felt that 'they would have to focus 
on community mobilisation and organizing subject specific trainings in collaboration with the 
CRCC in a number of aspects such as - teaching methods, concept clarification, providing 
more information, preparing lesson plans and specifying MLLs that should be attained 
amongst other aspects'. 

The perception of the BEO and two BRCCs from Kallamb, differed from their counterparts in 
Bhoom, in that they visualized that a conscious effort and focus would need to be given by theni 
to improve quality and children's performance, for this, organising subject specific trainings for 
teachers and providing guidance in the preparation and use of TLM were felt to be crucial. As 
one of them explained - "under SSA there wifi be a definite shift from just organizing and 
conducting activities for achieving enrolment and retention to more quality improvement 
related inputs for both the primary and upper primary teachers and children". 

♦ Cluster Level 

In view of the focus in SSA, on providing satisfactory quality of education not only for the 
primary but upper-primary level as well, the entire sample of co-ordinators except two, one each 
from Bhoom and Kallamb perceived that 'there would be a definite shift in their roles and 
functions now that the SSA had been launched' as is highlighted in Table 25. 
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Four CRCCs from each of the two blocks emphasized that in the future they would be focusing 
much more on : 


• improving quality and childrens' achievement rather than confining their work only to 
improving enrolment, attendance and collection - dissemination of information as was 
being done under DPEP and 

• providing guidance to teachers in the preparation of TLM, particularly for science and in 
the use of laboratory equipment and related apparatus to improve the teaching-learning 
processes. 

Five out of eight CRCCs in Kallamb and one in Bhoom also pointed out that : 

• support to teachers in transacting co-scholastic areas (art, music, craft, physical 
education) which had been grossly neglected so far, would emerge as an important area 
of work especially for the upper primary level and 

• teacher training (short term 1-2 days) in subject specific areas would definitely be needed 
which could be organized at the cluster centre, since it was closer to the schools. This 
they felt would facilitate and promote regular training, follow-up and onsite guidance in 
schools. 

Phase II: Andhra Pradesh (Vishakhapatnam) 

♦ Mandal Level 

With the launching of the SSA, the Mandal Education Officers in both non-tribal and tribal 
mandals did not feel that their roles would undergo any significant change, with three of the ten 
MRPs also expressing the same. However, they did clarify that the focus of their work would 
shift towards; 

• quality improvement in classrooms, 

• providing fraining and inputs to improve subject teaching and 

• encouraging community involvement at the upper primary level. 


The MRPs who perceived that their role would change talked about their 'providing more 
support to the upper primary teachers'^ 'understanding the needs of older children and 
relating this to teachers requirements', 'motivating parents to allow their children to complete 
Class Vlir and 'trying out innovative ways of getting each child to school under SSA. 


However, all the functionaries were apprehensivp about handling the extra workload with upper 
primary also being included under SSA. To rpsolve this, at the very beginning a number of 
Issues that they felt needed to be addressed by authorities were highlighted. 
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KEY ISSUES TO BE ADDRESSED BY AUTHORITIES 

• Viability of existing members of MRPs being able to handle both primary and 
upper primary, 

• Separate cadre and scale for MRPs, 

• Feasibility of handling existing number of schools by concerned MRP«, 

• Data collection responsibility to be minimized, 

• Qualifications and experience ofMRPs to handle upper primary and' 

• Feasibility of providing vehicles to MRPs for better utilization of time ava))nb)pi 


♦ Teacher Centres - School Complexes 

A definite shift in roles and functions was perceived by 12 out of 18 functionaripp tYtiich would 
require more time and manpower Table 25. Out of the eighteen functionafipp,' ^)io were 
interviewed eight visualized that there would have to be a conscious effort'' on providing 
classroom focussed subject specific inputs to improve teaching of different subjects by upper 
primary teachers. Tliis correlates with seven functionaries highlighting their pie in providing 
training in specific subject areas to 'update teachers knowledge'^ 'clarify concepts', ^resofv^ 
specific problems in units and hard spots' and 'relate methodology' \^^h QHTficuluW 
transaction'. 

An equal number of ftinctionaries stressed the all important shift from enrohupnt and retention to 
quality improvement. The shift to promoting and achieving quality they* jblt encompassed q 
whole range of aspects such as : 

• classroom organization and management, teaching without TLM/labQ|fjttory an4 science 

equipment, 'V, 

• focusing on co-scholastic areas thereby also implying inculcation qf and other 
relevant concerns and 

• providing guidance in preparation of appropriate TLM and derponstraiplngjts use 

especially in the teaching of science and social sciences. • " • 

tinally, facilitating alternative forms of schooling and encouraging community involvement with 
u new vigour and focus whereby every child would complete elementary educatioq emerged as 
other areas that functionaries visyialised would require a specific focus. 

Phase III: Bihar (Gaya) 

t Block Level 

All the block functionaries in the sample across the two blocks perceived a shift in the focus of 
their ftiture roles-fimctions vis-i-vis ihe SSA encompassing the upper pr imar y stage and the 
weightage being given to quality improvement under the new programme. The shift they 
perceived was in relation to the delivery and transaction of subject specific inputs. 
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The BEO from Imamganj, asserted that before anything substantial could be done, more 
teachers would have to be appointed having subject expertise and exposure of teaching at the 
upper primary. Subsequently, subject specific training would have to be imparted at the BRCs 
for effective curriculum transaction to take place in classes 6 to 8. 

Providing subject specific inputs would also extend to the classroom level through the BRCCs 
and CRCCs providing support in terms of monitoring the impact of training inputs. They also 
specifically highlighted the need to provide suitable subject-wise TLM especially in Science and 
apprise teachers about the preparation and use of the same at the upper primary level. 


The Block Resource Persons also shared similar views regarding their future roles-functions 
under SSA, with reference to the upper primary level as is presented in Table 25. A common 
perception which emerged is aptly expressed through the statement of one BRP in that - 

"Under SSA, achieving quality improvement at the upper primary will mean 
more intensive involvement on our part in the delivery of subject specific 
inputs. The top priority on our part will be to organize subject wise trainings. 

At the same time, it is important to supply TLM, sports equipment and organize 
a well-equipped laboratory for helping in teaching Science. We will also need 
to supervise and monitor what teachers are doing in schools along with the 
CRCCs. All this will require a lot of time and subject expertise on our part. It is 
not easy to do all this as we have not done this before nor have we been trained 
in the past". 


♦ Cluster Level 

With the recent launching of the SSA, four CRCFs from Tikari and six from Imamganj 
acknowledged that there would definitely be a shift in the kind of roles and functions they would 
be performing in the future. The CRCF from Bikopur, had a different viewpoint in that tlaeir 
"role under SSA would be much broader extending to the upper primary and thus duties and 
responsibilities will be more, but the basic work will remain the same as what it was for the 
primary level under DPEP". 


Four CRCFs from Tikari and six from Imamganj blocks visualized that the major focus of their 
work under SSA would be providing academic support and guidance to teachers in classrooms so 
as to improve the quality of teaching - learning and thereby raise the performance level of 
children in all subjects. To achieve this desired increase in the standard of children's 
performance, another important role emphasized by 9 CRCFs was that of 'directly or indirectly 
providing TLM'' and/or 'helping teachers to prepare appropriate TLM as well as 'facilitating 
the use of various aids and equipments especially in Science and Social Studies' as also 
'transacting games, art, craft, music, etc. ' 
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Table 25: Perception of Sub-District Functionaries on the Roles-Functions to be Performed under SSA 

Perceived Roles and Functions States - Districts — — — 
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Closely related to the transaction of the two roles mentioned above was the task of monitoring 
teachers' performance as was highlighted by 6 CRCFs. However, two CRCFs from ImamganJ 
who had stressed that monitoring was crucial also expressed their deep concern about the 
feasibility of their conducting regular school based monitoring in view of their being part-time 
co-ordinators, 

A role which CRCFs were already performing for primary schools was that of organising one 
day trainings, which probing revealed, were in fact meetings. The purpose as explained by them 
was essentially as a follow-up activity of trainings conducted for teachers at the block level by 
master trainers and other resource persons. One of them emphasized that 'under SSA, a shift in 
our role of co-ordinating meetings would also he required in that probably actual training for 
2-3 days would have to be conducted by us at the cluster level for upper primary teachers, in 
specific subject areas if any effective change or quality improvement is to be attained in the 
classroom, which was also communicated by seven out of ten CRCFs. All these functions woplcl 
require a considerable amount of time. In addition, visit to the schools once or twice a month 
would also not suffice, since a greater number of visits would be needed if continuous academic 
support, monitoring and feedback was to be given, especially to the neglected upper primary 
class teachers in the initial stages of the SSA, To promote regular interaction, it was felt that 
providing a vehicle would promote optimal use of the time available, especially since their work 
would increase with the launchmg of SSA. 


Phase IV: Rajasthan (Alwar) 

♦ Block Level 

With the launching of the SSA, the two BEOs and one of the BRCFs felt that there would be a 
perceptible shift in their roles and functions, since the SSA encompassed the upper primary stage 
and focused much more on quality improvement. 

One BRCF who felt that his role would remain the same, explained this probably as a result of 
"lack of orientation and training about the SSA and our roles and responsibUities vis-d-vis the 
new programme". On further probing, however, he expressed that there would be some 
difference in the kind of work to be done under the SSA as compared to DPEP. 

Both the BEOs felt that they would also have to attend to a new functional area namely 
EGS&AIE or alternative forms of schooling. Therefore, by implication they would 'have ty 
establish linkages with NGOs' and 'other ongoing schemes in their district. They also felt that 
in view of the poor condition of upper primary classes - schools, initially priority would need to 
be given to provision of infrastructure and other facilities. A major effort would be required on 
the part of authorities to provide sufficient TLM to cater to the requirements of upper primary 
subject areas. 

Another major role which was emerging as crucial was that of appointing a sufficient number of 
teachers with subject expertise in upper primary schools. However, till this was done the two 
BRCFs felt that a large number of training programmes aimed at strengthening curriculum 
transaction in specific subjects would be required. They would thus also have to undertake in- 
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service training on a priority basis as well as guide teachers in TLM preparation and usage. To 
further enrich teaching inputs a laboratory, sports and computer facilities would need to be 
provided by authorities only then could they in turn give guidance to teachers in the proper 
utilization of the same. 


♦ Cluster Level 

At the cluster level, five out of the total sample of 14 CRCFs perceived that there would not be 
any significant change in their existing roles under SSA. Out of the remaining nine, six 
perceived some change in their fiituie roles in terms of; 

• Focussing and organizing subject specific trainings with a specific emphasis on use of 
pedagogic practices 

• Providing and preparing TLM for upper primary subjects 

• Providing regular classroom support and monitoring teaching activities. 

In addition, four CRCFs felt that they had a special role to play in mobilizing the community to 
"encourage their children to complete elementary education especially girls and those from 
poorer disadvantaged communities". 

Non-DPEP: Meghalaya (Jaintia Hills) 

In view of the launching of SSA, a definite shift was visualized by both the DIs in Jaintia Hills, 
even though the BRC had still to be established. They both perceived that instead of sim ply 
inspecting and supervising their future role, would be more of a 'trainer', 'monitor' and 
'motivator', thereby increasing teacher's participation in classrooms foi quality improvement. 
One of them especially mentioned the need for fcem - 'to provide information on the need for 
education, since social issues and customs kept girls from completing elementary education 
in many parts of the district. 


Under SSA, a perceived shift In existing roles and functions was visualized by 
most of the functionaries across districts. A major move from focusing on 
enrolment and retention to quality improvement, delivery of subject specific 
inputs in trainings, guidance in preparation of TLM for science and social 
sciences, facilitating other alter native forms of schooling and providing support 
to teachers in co-scholastic areas were identified as future areas of work. 


5. Level of Preparation for SSA 

In view of the changing focus and shift perceived by most of the sub-district functionaries, on 
being questioned whether they were prepared to handle their new roles and related functions 
under SSA, all the Block Functionaries and most of the cluster/school complex functionaries 
across the selected districts asserted that 'not completely* but 'partially'. 
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Phase I: Maharashtra (Osmanabad) 

♦ Block Level 

Preparatory Activities Undertaken 

The block functionaries excluding the BEO Bhoom, reported that some kind of preparation had 
been undertaken by the district authorities prior to the launching of SSA. A few orientations and 
discussions had taken place at the district, block and cluster levels. However, no specific 
training had been organised on the SSA in terms of its goals/objectives, major features, funding 
norms, etc. 

Preparatory Activities Suggested 

It was therefore suggested, that on a priority basis at least two trainings for 3-4 days be 
conducted on the same. In addition, block functionaries felt that the roles and functions for all 
levels of functionaries needed to be clarified. This information they suggested could also be 
passed on through small booklets/brochures to CRCCs. In addition, they also stated that it was 
absolutely necessary to involve the ADEIs in this challenging task. Thus, this group too, would 
require orientation and training not only on SSA but on how to monitor, supervise and guide 
primary and upper primary teachers in both formal and alternative school settings. 


♦ Cluster Level 
Preparatory Activities Undertaken 

Six of the fifteen CRCCs stated that, orientation had been given to them at the district and block 
level by concerned authorities on SSA In addition, all 15 Kendra Pramukhs informed the team 
that discussions on SSA during other meetings had also helped, to some degree. Two co- 
ordinators drew attention to the fact that their participation in the conduct of the household 
survey (a pre project activity for SSA) had helped ’quite a lot' in understanding their roles vis-a- 
vis the ground realities, especially with regard to out of school children in the older age group of 
11-14 years. It was interesting to note that three co-ordinators in the Bhoom block were 
confident about performing their new roles- duties/responsibilities well imder SSA without 'any 
more preparation ' On probing, it was revealed that they felt that there was 'not so much 
difference' in the work to be done in SSA except for the fact that 'the upper primary classes had 
been added’ 


Preparatory Activities Suggested 

Twelve cluster co-ordinators came up with a variety of suggestions as to how they could be 
better prepared better for participating in the SSA programme (Table 26). They suggested that 
more training should be organized about their roles and functions in SSA ’, 'information on 
SSA should be provided to us directly through booklets' and afterwards 'discussions should be 
held at the block and district levels so that all of us are on one level of understanding, about 
the requirements implementation and monitoring of SSA '. 
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A major suggestion given by 11 co-ordinators firom the two blocks that they felt should be 
considered 'seriously’ by the district administration (D?0 and DEO) was that of involving the 
ADEIs actively in SSA which had not been done under DPEP. For this, they felt that 
'visualizing the role of ADEIs' and 'training ADEIs on all aspects of elementary education and 
SSA along with them would help'. In addition, they also felt that "district authorities need to 
review and clarify the role of VECs in relation to upper primary education" as also "start 
providing orientation to VEC members" and "clarify their roles-f unctions" 

All the co-ordinators, also categorically stated that 'lessening the burden of existing non 
academic work was necessary'. As one co-ordmator explained - 

"A lot of time is spent by us in collection and passing on of information and data 
which has at times been collected before. This leaves us no time for what we should 
really be doing - heiping and providing academic support to teachers in schools. IJ 
this is the situation, when we have only the primary to look after what will we really 
be able to do for the upper primary even if we want to". 


A solution given by seven CRCCs in Kallamb to resolve this long felt problem was providing 
one more person at the cluster level to handle the specific work of collecting and disseminating 
information and other paper work. 

Phase II: Andhra Pradesh (Vishafthapatnam) 

Level of Preparation for SSA 

In both types of mandals majority of the functionaries felt that they were not folly prepared to 
handle the upper primary level under SSA. In the non-tribal mandals 8 out of 12 TCSs, stated 
that they were not prepared for their new role under SSA whereas in the tribal mandals all six 
SCRPs felt hesitant to handle the upper primary level more so since quality improvement was the 
major focus. 

♦ Man dal Level 

Preparatory Activities Undertaken 

Mandal functionaries clarified that though orientation had been given to them and one or two 
short duration trainings had also been conducted by the district project office, they still felt that 
more specific inputs were required. This is in total contrast to the tribal mandals where the 
functionaries who were interviewed particularly the MEOs, reported that no training or specific 
orientation on SSA had been provided ever since the SSA had been initiated m their district. 

Preparatory Activities Suggested 

A wide range of preparatory activities were suggested by MEOs and MRPs across all the 
mandals. These key functionaries perceived that they would be better equipped in catering to the 
requirements of the SSA programme if a series of orientation-cum-trainings were organized for 
them by the concerned authorities in collaboration with DIET and or State Project Office. 
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1 FOCUS OF TRAININGS ON SSA 

• Clarification of roles-rgsponsibilities 

• Strategies to achieve quality improvement 

• Implementing alternative forms of schooling 

• Developing an effective mechanism for monitoring teacher's work 

• Strategies for enhancing community mobilisation and participation focusing on upper 
primary classes (tribal mandals) 

• Time management vis-^l-vis handling primary and upper primary teachers 


It was also felt that these trainings should be followed up by discussions widi all categories of 
functionaries and the community, as well as at different forums. Posting of additional, 
experienced staff as MRPs catering to providing subject specific academic inputs to upper 
primary teachers was also suggested as a usehil strategy by two MEOs and seven MRPs. 


♦ Cluster Level 
Preparatory Activities Undertaken 

In the tribal mandals, the six SCRPs in the sample informed the lesearch team that no 
preparatory activities had been undertaken so far specifically to enable them to carry out thejr 
loles-functions under SSA, by the district authorities (Table 26). They informed the team that the 
ITDA and Project Resource Centre (PRC) had also not initiated any kind of preparatory activity, 
although officials in both the offices had expressed the need to do so. This was mentioned by the 
PRC in charge and other fimctionaries in Paderu during the discussion the research co-ordinator 
had with them. 

The situation appeared to be slightly better in the non-tribal mandals, with two TCSs reporting 
that orientation programmes and discussion on SSA in different meetings had taken place. This, 
however, was some kind of Hip service' and nofiiing more, thus much more, was required to be 
undertaken according to the TCSs. 

Preparatory Activities Suggested 

A number of activities that needed to be undertaken on a priority basis were specifically 
highlighted by functionaries from both types of mandals (Table 26). 16 out of 18, suggested that 
the district authorities should immediately conduct trainings on a number of aspects related to 
SSA such as; 

• Specification of the roles and functions of TCSs and SCRPs vis-a-vis the expected 
outcomes stated in SSA, 

• Strategies for getting out of school children especially girls and tribals into schools and 

• Strategies for mobilising the community to send their children for upper primary 
education and complete elementary education. 
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The SCRPs also felt that 'it was very crucial to give training to the school complex 
Headmasters as well as strong teachers on SSA ' since their involvement participation 
would go a long way in realizing the goals of SSA in the tribal areas. In addition, seven TCSs 
and all the six SCRPs felt that a 3-4 day workshop at the DIET in the presence of the APC and 
staff would help to detail out a feasible plan of action for launching the SSA at the upper primary 
level. The focus they felt should be on identification of important activities that needed to be 
initiated in their respective schools and villages at their level. This exercise could then be 
followed by local meetings, discussions and short term orientations, as was pointed out by three 
TCSs and an equal number of SCRPs respectively. 


Five TCSs emphasized that more interaction and guidance from their respective MEOs and 
MRPs would further facilitate their work. As one TCS put it "we need to be told what is the 
focus to be in our monthly meetings, since upper primary teachers' needs would have to be 
addressed. How are we to allocate time for them and primary teachers, needs to be decided as 
well as which group should be given preference and on what aspects like preparation of TLJH, 
its usage, dealing with hard spots". Another TCS from Anakapalle, was apprehensive about 
handling the upper primary and was frank enough to admit that "I cannot do so since I am an 
undergraduate, and do not have sufficient knowledge in all the subjects being taught in the 
upper primary classes" so how will I be able to provide guidance to teachers. By implication, 
this calls for an immediate review and detailed analysis of existing TCSs qualifications, 
experience and capacity to provide usefiil academic support and guidance vis-a-vis monthly 
meetings. In the tribal mandals, this particular isgue did not arise since the SCRPs were basically 
MRPs as well. However, all the SCRPs felt a genuine need for more support in the form of 
additional experienced staff, in view of their expanded role under SSA. 

Phase III: Bihar (Gaya) 

♦ Block Level 

Preparatory Activities Undertaken 

The Block Centre Co-ordinators-cum-BEOs and Block Resource Persons informed the research 
team that short-duration orientation programmes (one-two days) had been conducted by the 
District Project Office on the SSA. In addition, discussions had also taken place in various 
meetings organized at the district-block and cluster levels. Two of the Resource Persons also 
highlighted that the household survey that had been completed prior to launching the SSA. This 
was a benchmark survey conducted to assess the situation of children's education for the 6-14 
year age group. The survey was felt to have helped in formulating the aimual plan of action, for 
the district. However, all the functionaries felt that much more was needed and could be done by 
authorities to give a fiirther boost to this new programme, especially in getting the more difficull 
to reach groups and needy students into schools. 
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Table 26: Preparatory Activities Undertaken and Suggested for Handiing the Upper Primary Stage by Sub-District Functionaries 





























































































































In addition, four out of the six Block Resource Persons specifically drew attention to the State 
having already taken action in the initial phase by: 


• Identifying hamlets, Vo/as' without a school within 1 km. radius and planning to establish 
EGS centres for 15-20 children, 

• Identifying suitable 'shiksha miiras ' to work in these centres by the Panchayat Samiti 

• Enhancing community awareness participation through %dwy pys ge ' abhiyan ' 

Preparatory Activities Suggested 

The Block Education Officers from both Tikari and Imamganj, felt they required more training 
on the actual implementation of SSA in terms of specific action points to realize the goals oj' 
SSA. Training on various aspects were mentioned such as - specific subjects, fund utilization as 
pel SSA norms and objectives - goals - strategies of SSA. Training they suggested should be 
conducted at the DIET or SPD's office on a priority basis. 

It was also proposed that simultaneously identification of the number of subject teachers at the 
upper primary level be made and the process of appointing teachers be initiated. This was 
viewed as a critical step in dealing with the upper primary level. The BED in Imamg anj, also 
suggested that 'the district authorities could consider providing a vehicle to CRCFs to facilitate 
school wise monitoring since their work would increase with upper primary classes being 
included under SSA'. 

All six Block Resource Persons expressed their ability to handle the upper primary teachers but 
felt that their own capacities tvith particular reference to subject wise inputs needed further 
updating and strengthening. Their thinking appeared to be quite similar, since they all suggested 
that the following action could be taken to promote effective implementation of SSA which is 
conveyed by one of the resource persons in that: 

''Specific training inputs should be given to us to handle upper primary teachers. How 
can we build their capacities if ours are not adequately built. The BRC also needs to 
have suitable aids and equipment may be even a laboratory that will help us to provide 
better guidance to teachers. At the same time, more qualified block resource groups 
need to be constituted and outside experts in different subject areas should also be 
identified. We will need a lot of support in as many ways as is possible. " 

♦ Cluster Level 

All the eight CRC Co-ordinators in Imamganj and five in Tikari categorically stated that they 
were not adequately prepared to handle their rple under SSA, with particular reference to the 
upper primary level. Further interaction with some, revealed their apprehension in being able to 
provide usefiil academic support in all the subjects areas to teachers at the upper primary level. 

Preparatory Activities Undertaken 

Out of the eight CRCFs in Tikari, two highlighted that they had participated in four types of 
preparatory activities in the recent past (Table 26). The activities were - attending orientation 
programmes at the district level organized by the DIET/DPO, participation in the household 
survey (SSA pre-project activity), discussion on SSA in meetings and interacting with the 
community to generate awareness about SSA. 
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Further, probing, as to whether any of them had participated in the development of the District 
Annual Work Plan & Budget for SSA revealed that none of them had. They clarified that they 
had simply provided the household survey data and other school related information to their 
respective block authorities who then collated the same and had forwarded this to the district 
office. 

Preparatory Activities Suggested 

Acknowledging that some effort had been taken by the authorities to prepare/equip them, all the 
CRCFs felt that much more was required to be done. A number of preparatory activities/ steps 
were suggested by them that needed to be undertaken at the earliest by district-block 
functionaries. 

A capacity building exercise was highlighted as the most crucial mtervention which would 
enable them to perform their roles-functions under SSA more effectively. The entire sample 
from Imamganj and 50% from Tikari expressed the need for orientation and training on SSA its 
goals, significant features, EGS & AIE, role of community and sub-district functionaries in 
promoting quality education (Table 26). There was also a need expressed for clarifying the roles 
and functions of both BRCs and CRCs in view of the broader aims of SSA. Ten co-ordinators 
also felt that VECs needed to be oriented and trained in promoting educational activities at the 
upper primary level. As one of them stated "This will functions visualised by the State-district 
authorities for VECs under SSA". Besides these two major suggestions, all the other activities 
listed out in Table 26 were also endorsed by some functionaries from both the blocks. 

Besides training, all 16 CRCFs unanimously stated that the other necessary step to be taken by 
authorities as a preparatoiy measure was "posting of more staff (atleast one person) in the CRC 
for non-academic work" and simultaneously "making their post a full time one so that it is 
separate from the school" as also 'providing a vehicle for monitoring of schools more 
regularly'. As one CRCF explained - "A full time co-ordinator at the cluster looking after 10- 
12 schools will obviously be able to extend better support through school visits and monthly 
meetings than a part time functionary. 

Throughout the interviews, most of the co-ordinators emphasized that a decision regarding their 
full time posting as a CRCF and appointment of an additional staff member needed to be 
immediately addressed by State-District authorities. A delay according to them would affect the 
progress of SSA at the elementary stage in general and upper primary level in particular. 

Phase IV: Rajasthan (Alwar) 

♦ Block Level 

Preparatory Activities Undertaken 

The BEO and BRCC in Umrein stated that they were fairly well prepared to handle the SSA 
programme, whereas theii counterparts in Thanagaji felt they were not that well equipped to 
carry out their responsibilities. This hesitancy was expressed despite the fact that the BEO and 
BRC in Thanagaji had reportedly participated actively in the household survey and also bad 
opportunities to discuss about the SSA in various meetings held at the district level. All fonr 
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functionaries were eager to learn much more about the SSA and wanted the higher authorities to 
provide clear-cut guidelines to them and their respective CRCFs, detailing out their roles and 
responsibilities vis-a-vis the goals of SSA. In addition, they felt that if some kind of 
prioritization of roles functions and activities were done, it would help much more in the quicker 
realization of SSA objectives. 

Preparatory Activities Suggested 

The block staff highlighted a number of activities that should be undertaken as a means of 
boosting the initial take off of SSA, The most important activity suggested was that of the 
district organizing a number of orientation and training programmes on: 

• Major features of SSA, 

• Clarification of roles and functions, 

• EGS&AIE/Alteraative Schooling, 

• Strategies for quality improvement, 

• Mechanism for providing onsite school based support and 

• Balancing primary and upper primary work. 

The BEO Umrein, also felt that discussions with CRCFs and teachers would fiirther help to 
facilitate his own work under SSA. Other suggestions given by the BEOs and BRCCs were 
related to improving the infrastructural facilities in their own office by providing rooms and 
better facilities for providing quality training to CRCFs and teachers. For this, a laboratory and 
related equipments, a library and resource centre with a variety of TLM was stated as necessary. 
With die work increasing under the SSA and all concerned perceiving that 'regular onsite school 
based guidance and support in terms of academic inputs was crucial for the success of SSA\ 
the possibility of providing a vehicle to each CRCF to conduct more visits and spend more time 
thereby increasing the amount of guidance to teachers in schools was suggested. 

♦ Cluster Level 

Preparatory Activities Undertaken 

Cluster level functionaries emphatically stated that no conscious or planned effort had been made 
under the SSA to apprise them about the new programme. They did however, acknowledge that 
discussions on SSA had taken place in meetings held at the block and district level, but not in a 
workshop mode in an organized manner, They also informed the team that they were not 
absolutely sure or clear about their future role in SSA but perceived that "it would be an 
expanded version of what was being done by them under DPEP". Seven CRCFs referred to 
their participation and involvement in the household survey conducted before the launching of 
SSA. But as one of them elaborated - "we did not get any specific training for the household 
survey nor did the meeting held for this help us to know about the details of SSA, we were 
instructed to get the formats filled up by a particular date from all the villages". 

Preparatory Activities Suggested 

To enhance and strengthen their own functioning at the upper primary level some CRCfs 
strongly proposed that planned and focused interaction with block and district authorities on the 
SSA was required. In view to facilitate their own role as a CRCF, they gave an important 
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suggestion that authorities should plan and organize trainings on SSA and all its major aspects in 
detail, in particular quality improvement and ways to achieve the same required special and 
sustained attention, besides subject specific teaching inputs. They felt that weekly discussions at 
the BRC and CRC with teachers would also help. Besides this, it was important that "VECs are 
also oriented to their new role under SSA". In addition, other ideas viewed as preparatory steps 
were placed for consideration to facilitate their work and optimal use of time available such as; 

• Reorganizing the number of schools under each CRC with a view to enhancing on-site 
school based support, 

• Appointing more staff at the CRC to help in paper work so that the CRCF is freer to 
provide academic support to teachers, 

• Providing a vehicle to each CRCF to facilitate monitoring of schools, 

• Eliminating non-academic work especially collection and dissemination of information 
and filling up of formats and 

• Providing better infrastructural facilities, especially a CRC building/hall to conduci 
quality interaction and training for teachers. 

CRCFs felt that all the above should have been undertaken at the very beginning of SSA bqt if 
not as was the case then it should be implemented immediately. Practically every CRCF in the 
sample strongly recommended that authorities needed to take stock of all the above and also 
learn lessons from the DPEP experience so as to improve their present efforts under SSA. 

Non-DPEP: Meghalaya (Jaintia Hills) 

Both the DIs felt that tliey were not prepared adequately to handle their responsibilities and roles 
vis-4-vis the SSA. One of them did acknowledge that some orientation and training had been 
given to him, but felt that much more was needed in the form of training. "This needs to hn 
organized by the State and Nationai level organizations, it would also help if we see for 
ourselves how good things are happening in other States particularly in the area of 
EGS&AIE. We can get ideas modify and apply the same in our situation The other offfcer 
wanted specific inputs on - "how to run and manage BRCs and CRCs and manage teachers fit 
the upper primary level". 


Preparatory activities had been undertaken to launch SSA, essentially in the form of orientations 
and discussions about the programme across all the districts. Some functionaries also mentioned 
participation in the household survey and development of the district annual and perspective 
plans. Apprehension to handle upper primary classes was expressed more by CRCCs and TCSs 
in comparison to their block level counter parts. This calls for an immediate review and detailed 
analysis of their qualifications, experience and capacity vis-a-vis their roles and functions as an 
academic guide to upper primary teachers. 

Immediate steps outlined to boost and promote SSA activities were - appointment of additional 
staff, elimination of non-academic duties, provision of separate premises and facilities to cater to 
the training and support needs of upper primary teachers; particularly in Osmanabadt 
Vishakhapatnam and Alwar districts. By ingiUcation, most of the required inputs call for policy 
level action and decisions. Jaintia Hills was the only district where the block staff wanted 
training to be organized by the National level organizations along with exposure visits to observe 
and study good practices. 
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6. Strengthening the Role of Sub-District Structures and 
Functionaries 


Pieparing block and cluster functionaries adequately for their new role under SSA through the 
various activities mentioned above was just one broad strategy visualized by the SDFs. In all the 
selected districts both block and cluster functionaries also strongly felt &at the BRC/Mandal 
Resource Centre as a nodal academic resource centre at the block level and the CRC/School 
Complex as a grassroots level support institution for a selected number of schools, needed 
strengthening and capacity building. Functionaries felt this could be achieved within and by the 
existing educational system, through ensuring that a variety of inputs and strategies are adopted. 
Their views and ideas have been broadly classified for purposes of simplification under the 
following major categories; 

• Provision of basic inputs 

• Support from block/mandal and cluster/school complex level functionaries 

• Support from district level institutions 

• Provision of in-service training 

6.1 PROVISION OF BASIC INPUTS 

Phase I: Maharashtra (Osmanabad) 

♦ Block Level 

All the block functionaries in the sample expressed a need for a number of basic inputs as is 
presented in Table 27, which they emphasized as crucial in creating an enabling academic 
resource support structure at the block level. The BEO and BRCCs wanted a separate building 
for conducting trainings, establishing a well equipped science laboratory and library and 
sufficient storage space for TLM to be kept. Lack of these items is clearly reflected in the 
Profile of BRCs (Table 19), In addition, additional manpower in the form of qualified resource 
persons with requisite subject specialization to provide academic support to upper primary 
teachers was also desired by the BRCCs in both blocks. The mechanism for providing cluster 
and school based support would also have to be worked out accordingly. 

♦ Cluster Level 

All the functionaries categorically stated that the most basic intervention for handling the upper 
primary classes was lai-gely dependent on the provision/availability of basic inputs, which weie 
'totally non-negotiable' The inputs that were felt to be essential were, infrastructural facilities in 
the form of a separate CRC building/hall/big room, TLM equipment, library - books, science 
laboratory, computer and TV amongst other things. As one Kendra Pramukh put it "the ,C/fC 
should not be a part of the school but needs tq exist as a separate resource structure with (ill 
the necessary facilities With the SSA being launched this becomes important especially if 
short duration trainings are to be conducted in the CRC". Equally important was the need for 
more discussion through meetings with their peer group on different aspects of upper primary 
education, i.e, EGS«&A1E, linkages between primary and upper primary, transaction of co- 
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scholastic areas amongst others. Three of the CRCs also suggested that it would be useful to 
interact with CRCCs from other blocks in their district and other districts as well. The 
requirement for more manpower was repeatedly emphasized throughout the interviews since 
their workload was going to increase with the inclusion of upper primary classes-teachers under 
SSA. They also felt that appointing atleast one more person, would go a long way in reducing 
the non-academic work presently being done by CRCCs. 

Phase II: Andhra Pradesh (Vishakhapatnam) 

Interviews revealed that irrespective of the roles and functions to be performed under the SSA by 
Mandal and School Complex level staff, all of them were convinced that their overall 
functioning could definitely be improved upon. However, this was only possible they felt if their 
capacities were developed to the maximum and adequate basic requirements met by the 
authorities, through provision of inputs, orientations and trainings focusing on SSA goals. 

♦ Mandal Level 

At the mandal level, a number of basic inputs were envisaged as crucial if quality improvement 
in schools was to be attained in the future. Each mandal education officer and resource persons 
from both types of mandals emphasized that funds, infrastructural facilities, manpower and 
training were non-negotiable requirements. Further, probing revealed that they felt that out of all 
the components, provision of infrastructural facilities was the most important input. 

In addition, the six MRPs from the four tribal mandals highlighted that support and guidance 
from the MEOs and School Complex Heads was equally important (Table 27). Support from the 
higher district level institutions was also viewed as equally necessary. One of the MRPs 
elaborated that - networking, linkages and continuous support from staff working at our level 
and also above (PRC Paderu) and below us (teachers and community), is extremely essential if 
children are to come to school, attend regularly and do well in all the subjects. 

♦ Teacher Centres - School Complexes 

Nearly all the functionaries, acknowledged the importance of funds in equipping upper primary 
classes in terms of providing appropriate TLM, aids, equipment, sports materials etc, as well as 
conducting activities and organizing meetings with teachers and community members. 
Availability of better infrastructure facilities was emphasized more by SCRPs as compared to the 
TCSs since tlieir school complexes needed to be qualitatively improved upon, in order to cater to 
upper primary schools-teachers requirements for providing adequate support and training. 


Availability of time for interaction and discussion with teachers was also considered necessary If 
quality improvement was to be achieved which some of them felt they were 'unable to devote 
sufficient time for'. The SCRPs in particular, complained of 'over-loading of Job 
responsibilities, leaving little time for providing academic onsite support to teachers in schools 
or interaction with the community'. 
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Phase IJI: Bihar (Gaya) 

During the interviews, besides suggesting the initial preparatory steps to be taken by the 
authorities, both the block and cluster functionaries also felt that the block and cluster resource 
centres as institutions' or 'support structures* needed to be adequately equipped and 
strengthened in order to handle the upper primary classes. 

> Block Level 

Basic inputs In the form of funds, infrastructural facilities, manpower (both subject-wise teachers 
and administrative staff) as well as training was felt to be essentia^ in getting prepared to handle 
upper primary schools-teachers and their requirements Linked to training was the need for more 
support and inputs from the DIET as is clearly indicated in Table 27. The two BRCCs informed 
the research team that all these inputs had found a place in the Annual Work Plan Budgets 
(AWPBs) that had been formulated at the district headquarters and were thus confident that the 
same would be provided to them with the exception of more teachers. 

> Cluster Level 

All the cluster functionaries perceived that more staff, in-service training, support from BRCCs, 
BEO and TOTs and discussion with teachers were absolutely necessary so as to enable them to 
support, deal more effectively with the demands and needs of upper primary schools/teachers, 
They expected additional staff to be posted at the CRC level as has been mentioned earlier on in 
tlie report. In addition, they felt training for them was crucial as well as more support from the 
block level functionaries was required. As one of the CRCFs explained to the interviewer 
Handling the upper primary is more difficult than primary, since I am not an expert in all the 
subjects, so providing guidance to all the teachers in different subjects will be difficult. For 
this, training is needed in many aspects or another alternative is that resource persons who 
are subject experts from the block level should come and help us to guide teachers. BesideSt 
where is the time to look after primary and upper primary which is what I will have to do 
under SSA. I hope the district authorities decide quickly how we are going to manage 
everything. 

They acknowledged and appreciated the fact that all the above mentioned inputs were dependent 
on the amount of funds being available, but were not aware of the exact Ending norms under 
SSA, as discussions revealed. Probably that is why they expressed the need for more finances. 
Finally, infrastructural facilities were also highlighted as crucial for improving the school 
environment at the upper primary level. Some elaborated that under DPEP a variety of 
facilities had been provided to the primary level and it had made a lot of difference, A shnllar 
exercise was required to be Implemented urgently at the upper primary level, qnty then OOHifl tl 
beginning be made for quality improvement. 

Phase IV: Rajasthan (Alwar) 

All the functionaries whether at the block or the cluster level emphasized the need for certain 
minimum basic requirements, mainly infrastructural facilities to be made available' at their 
respective centres, before any constructive or effective activity could be undcrtakch for 
supporting teachers or imparting quality education to children at the upper primary level. 
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Table 27: Basic Inputs Required for Strengthening Sub-District Structures 
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♦ Block Level 

Both BEO's and the BRCCs from the two blocks were unanimous in their reqimement for more 
finances, better in-fr a structural facilities at the block office and schools and additional manpower 
for undertaking ad min istrative and academic work. In order to provide effective support to 
upper primary school teachers, training on different aspects was also stressed as a crucial inputi 
For this, as one BRC put it - "the DIET needs to support us in every way possible, not only 
through training but jointly monitoring and supervising our activities in schools with the DEO 
and DPO. The DIET staff should also help the cluster functionaries in their meetings and in 
the classrooms from time to time". 


> Cluster Level 

At the cluster level, 13 CRCFs highlighted the need for their being trained on different aspects, 
all related to improving subject wise transaction in classroom at the upper primary level 
Table 27. They also felt that all types of training needed to be followed by the resource 
persons/experts providing guidance to them at the school level while interacting with teachers. 
The second importemt aspect was that of additional manpower which, has been re-emphasized 
throughout the report, in view of the CRCFs expanded role of providing onsite academic 
guidance to upper primary schools. A sizeable number have also acknowledged the need for 
more funds and infrastructural facilities for their cluster centres as well as schools. 

Two new aspects visualized as important by CRCFs was that of continuous support from BEO's 
and BRCCs and more discussion and interaction with teachers. However, linkages and support 
from the DIET was not viewed as an input required for strengthening their roles in total contrast 
to the block level. 

Non-DPEP: Meghalaya (Jaintia Hills) 

The district being a non-DPEP one, both officers categorically highlighted the need for all the 
basic inputs at both the primary and upper primary levels schools. The research team also 
reported a total lack of infrastructural facilities with hardly any TLM being available for 
teaching-learning. Training in all subjects was also expressed as a necessary input not only for 
the Dis but also teacheis to this end linkages with the DIET, SPO and NCERT and NIEPA was 
also felt to be important. A specific mention was made about - "the lack of headmasters and 
their ability to manage schools and impart quality education". For this, one of the DIs 
suggested - "organizing a headmasters co-ordination conference once or twice a year and 
providing continuous short-term training to them on a regular basis" 


Despite districts belonging to different phases of implementation under DPBP, all the 
functionaries emphasized the need for provision of separate buildings and 
infrastructural facilities in their resource centres, to handle upper primary level 
requirements. In Osmanabad, separate CRCs buildings were particularly highlighted. 
Alwar functionaries specifically mentioned activating the DIET as a support 
institution. Continuous need based support from BEOs and BRCCs was emphasized 
by all cluster level staff 
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6.2 Support from Block/Mandal and Cluster/Teacher Centre/School 
Complex Level Functionaries 

Phase I: Maharashtra (Osmanabad) 

♦ Block Level 

All the block functionaries were appreciative of the work being done by the CRCCs. They also 
perceived the CRC as a crucial link between themselves and the schools-teachers. In view of 
strengthening this linkage, a number of ways in which they expected support in the future were. 

• Providing a more detailed feedback of teachers' difficulties in the classroom on specific 
subjects, 

• Providing information on why specific children do not attend school or are inegular, 

• Identifying teachers' training needs, 

• Passing on data more regularly, and 

• Monitoring of the teaching-learning processes, use of school and TLM grant, alternative 
schooling, etc. 

They also perceived that ADEIs need to be closely associated in SSA, than what was done in 
DPEP. 

♦ Cluster Level 

At the cluster level, the CRCCs perceived the role of block level functionaries as extremely 
critical to them in facilitating their own roles and functions, in a number of ways, only then did 
they feel would the SSA be a success. For this, the BEO and BRC staff would have to detail out 
the roles and functions and what was expected fi'om CRCCs in detail. All seven co-ordinators in 
Bhoom felt that the BEOs and BRCCs major support to them would be essentially two-fold 
lluough organizing and conducting trainings for teachers and CRCCs and 'appointing suitable 
and experienced subject experts' as resource personnel at the block office. The first intervention 
was essential so as to prepare them better for transacting their own roles and functions. The 
second was crucial since it was perceived that oply a group of experts would facilitate provision 
of subject specific inputs trainings, as well as provide continuous need based onsite academic 
guidance in schools, on a rotation basis. 

In addition, to what was stated by the Bhoom Kendra Pramukhs, the Kallamb CRCCs went a 
step further. They elaborated on the need for block flinctionaries to pay more fi'equent school 
visits so as to strengthen the monitoring and supervision of 'what takes place in the schools - 
classrooms', which was not happening to the extent required at present under DPEP, "The block 
functionary's role needed to become more functional and operational within schools as also 
the ADEIs" was the common feeling expressed by CRCCs. 

Three co-ordinators, emphasized that interacting with teachers in the actual work situation - 
environment was also important, so that block level staff could actually see for themselves tyhal 
was happening and communicate teachers problems/concems to the higher authorities, so thut 
appropriate action could be taken to improve the situation. 
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Phase II: Andhra Pradesh (Vishakhapainam) 


4 Mandal Level 

All tlie Mandal Resource Persons in the non-tribal mandals and MEOs froin the tribal 
drew attention to the need for continuous interaction and support from the TCSs and SCBI*s 
(who were the MRPs as well) so as to enable them to perform their roles better, ths th® 
role of TCSs and SCRPs were visualized as even more important, due to the focus oh providing 
quality education and improving the performance of children at both primary and upper prilDWy 
levels. As one MEO emphasized - SCRPs are those persons who are performing the 
resource support role and most have been teachers thus they know the ips and ouU 
school situation, problems faced by teachers and what inputs are needed. 

4 Teacher Centres - School Complexes 

TCSs and SCRPs bad differing viewpoints on the support they expected from mandal level 
functioiaries and this was due to the difference in their management an(^ academic support 
structure.'^. 

TCSs lookc ^ forward to the MRPs interacting with upper primary school teachers on a more 
regular basis ihan what was happening at the primary level. Eight of the TQRs, felt that in view 
of their own role being limited to conducting monthly meetings, the onus of |^oviding classroom 
based academic guidance and support would automatically fall on MRPs,* In addition, they 
expected MRPs to attend and participate in the monthly meetings on a regular basis since MRPs 
were in a better position to provide subject specific academic inputs' and that ^experienced 
subject specialisis/resource persons should also be identified by MRPs t(\ provide technical, 
academic support to teachers'. In addition, six TCSs emphasized that subjeejt specipc TLM was 
required to be siopUed by MRPs to TCSs, who in turn could hand it over tp the upper primary 
teachers/classes. 


Organizing in-service training for upper primary teachers by MRPs hpsed qn a careful 
assessment of teachers' training needs was another area of irmnediate intervention cited by nine 
TCSs. The crucial question that needed to be addressed was how would the jpeisting MRPs find 
the time to address both primary and upper primary teachers' training requirements. One 
TCS suggested that 'they could help if their post as a TCS was made a full time one' and they 
were relieved of their teaching duties and role as a Headmaster. These suggestions were 
endorsed by practically all the other TCSs, 

The School Complex Resource Persons being MRPs themselves expressed the nqed for more 
experienced staff to help support and guide upper primary teachers. However, they had certain 
expectations from the Mandal Education Officer and Project Centre in-charge at Paderu in terms 
of: 


• Capacity building of Scviool Complex Heads and strong teachers in planning and 
monitoring of activities, 

• Assessing the additional work burden on the Ashram school after upper primary is 
included and accordingly 1‘roviding additional physical and human resources, 
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• Bringing MRPs under the direct purview of the School Complex Head and 

• Reducing the numbei of schools under their jurisdiction. 

Phase III: Bihar (Gaya) 

♦ Block Level 

Both the Block Resource Centre Co-ordinators and the three Block Resource Persons from 
Tikari and Imamganj were quite emphatic about the key role to be played by CRCCs in the 
successful implementation of SSA. Two of the TOTs strongly recommended that a separate post 
be created for CRCFs, so that they could devote their full time in providing onsite academic 
support to teachers in schools. However, to do this efficiently the BRCCs felt that capacity 
building of cluster co-ordinators was required, only then would they be able to carry out the 
following functions of: 

Ensuring that subject specific TLM is prepared and used properly, 

Enhancing community participation and motivating them to allow their children fo 
complete elementary education, 

Preparing question papers/tests to assess children's performance, 

Guiding teachers in classroom organisation and management for curriculum transaction. 
Demonstrating how to deal with difficult lessons, units, concepts, etc.^. 

Monitoring classroom practices and 
Providing timely feedback to the block level staff. 

♦ Cluster Level 

The role and support of block functionaries whether BEO or BRPs (Master trainers) was viewed 
as very important by all the CRCFs. They perceived that under SSA, especially for upper 
primary teacher guidance and support, the role of block level staff was even more crucial than at 
the primary level. However, what needed to be debated/considered was whether the block 
resource centre should be a centre for academic activities/support and/or also perform 
administrative functions and if so to what extent. All the CRCFs visualised two major ways in 
which block functionaries could support them namely through: 

> Conducting regular school visits and 

> Organizing subject specific training 

Conducting School Visits 

The first strategy was felt to be extremely necessary not as a tool for inspection or supervision, 
but with the major aim of providing need based academic guidance and support within classes in 
curriculum transaction, preparation and use of TLM and science equipment and monitoring and 
evaluating children's progress in both scholastic and co-scholastic areas. 

Organising subject specific training. 

With a view to empowering upper primary teachers, the role of the TOTs in particular was 
viewed as crucial, since these functionaries were seen as providers of suitable training in specific 
subject areas, followed by onsite support in schools on a regular basis. Yet, as one CROC 
reflected - "Possibility of sustained support in classrooms is very remote in the present context, 
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since the resource persons at the BRC are pre-occupied spending nearly 15-21 days in n 
month on conducting training". Another informed, "BRC stajf is also busy Identifying 
schools that need closer attention and inputs to improve enrolment, retention and 
achievement, so during the school visits they are involved in this exercise". 

They felt that a change in the type of support provided by block level staff would only take place 
if the district authorities take cognizance of this emerging need and identify ways of ensuring 
that BRCFs visit schools more regularly. In addition, five co-ordinators also highlighted th^t 
visits would provide a platform for TOTs to interact more intimately with teachers and convey 
their problems, felt needs and requirements whether professional or personal to the higher 
authorities. 


Tlnee CRCFs fi'om Imamganj, specifically wanted BRCFs to guide them in their work at the 
school level and suggest solutions for tackling the academic problems faced by teachers in 
schools, particularly in dealing with 'hard spots', 'use of new methodologies in teaching', 
'evaluation of lessons', amongst other aspects. The BRC personnel, "should supervise our 
work while we are in schools and act as a resource person and not as an education officer ofi 
inspection duty". Besides all the above, co-ordinators also expected both BRCCs and TOTs to 
take the lead in organising fairs and melas for students at the upper primary level, provide 
suitable TLM and conduct meetings with the community particularly parents, to motivate them 
to participate more actively in theii child's education and ongoing school improvement efforts. 

Phase IV: Rajasthan (Alwar) 

Functionaries at both levels of operation - block and cluster perceived the need for continuous 
support fi:om their colleagues whether placed at the block or cluster level. 

4 Block Level 

All four block functionaries appreciated the work being done by CRCFs in their respective 
blocks and perceived the CRC's role as crucial as one block education officer stated - "we totalfy 
depend on the CRCFs to pass on and collect information from schools — teachers. TIfe 
success of implementing our plan of action also depends to a large extent on feedback given fty 
them to us on various academic aspects. They are our link with teachers and what happens Ift 
the schools. The more interaction we have the better for us and them, since we have to pravidfi 
training facilities, TLM, funds etc". 


They also pointed out veiy clearly the type of support they expected from cluster fimofionwles 111 
their blocks. The most important form of support was through CRCFs conducting school vjsjts 
and monthly meetings. It was envisaged that it was in these two ways that CRCJ^s ppiild guide, 
monitor and supervise classroom transaction processes and teaching practices, wh^ch wqs more 
difficult for block level staff to undertake due to distances and their involvcpiPHt Ih other 
administrative work. The two Block Education Officers specifically highlighted they 
expected CRCFs to supply the TLM grant and other facilities to the schools, which they 
periodically handed over to the CRCFs. 
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^ Cluster Level 

The CRCFs particularly from the Thanagaji block pointed out a number of ways in which the 
Block functionaries could help and support them in their work particularly for purposes of 
quality improvement, such as; 

• Providing more information and training on SSA in terms of how to achieve quality 
improvement and delivery of subject specific inputs. 

• Undertaking closer monitoring supervision and evaluation of classroom practices, 

• Monitoring if the TLM grant was being used properly, 

• Organising more trainings for teachers, 

• Interacting more regularly with teachers in the actual classroom setting to provide 
academic guidance and 

• Ensuring that teachers are not given extra non-academic duties to perform. 


Successful Implementation of SSA depends on the strong linkages and support 
extended by the block and cluster functionaries to one another. The 
Block/Mandal Functionaries viewed CRCCs and TCSs as the crucial link 
between school teachers and themselves. They expected cluster level staff to 
provide onsite academic guidance and support in a number of ways, for which 
capacity building was required. CRCCs visualized that the block staff should 
organize more trainings, participate actively at the school level as a 'monitor', 
'evaluator' and 'academic guide' than what was practiced in DPEP. Block and 
cluster staff such as ADEIs, School Complex Heads, Inspectors also need to be 
trained and involved more actively in SSA than was done in DPEP. 


6.3 Support From District Level Institutions 

Both block and cluster fiuictionaries, across all the selected districts, highlighted a variety of 
ways through which the three major district level institutions could facilitate the transaction of 
their own roles-functions more effectively as is presented in Table 28. On closer examination, it 
is clear that the type of support visualized is largely associated to the problems being 
experienced by them in the actual field situation as also in view of their role expansion and 
probable modification under SSA. 


Phase I: Maharashtra (Osmanabad) 

♦ Block Level 
District Project Office 

All the block functionaries reported a close interaction and good communication with the District 
Project Office staff working in the DPEP, as well as for the SSA. For the successfttl 
implementation of SSA, particularly at the upper primary level, the two BEOs and three BRCCs 
expected the DPO to provide sufficient funds for the supply of infirastructural facilities and Tl^M 
to the higher classes. The BRCCs from Kallamb wanted the office to conduct tr ai nings as a 
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medium of supplying more information on the SSA and other government plans and scheme^, 
The two BEOs, specifically desired support through the DPO for preparing a need based plan of 
action (both long term and short term) for the effective supervision, monitoring and evaluation of 
schools. This they felt should be undertaken through joint collaboration and participation of all 
the block and cluster functionaries. 

DIET 

The DIETS role was viewed totally in terms of it being an academic resource institution. All the 
functionaries except for the Bhoom BEO, envisaged a key role of the DIET in providing the 
much needed subject specific trainings to teachers and CRCCs, followed by monitoring of 
training inputs in some schools, on a random basis. The latter was not being done at all in the 
present DEEP set up. Block staff and one BRCC in particular felt that 'the practice of school- 
wise monitoring by the DIET needed to be introduced under the SSA'. 

District Education Office 

At the block level, the staff clearly indicated that the role of the DEO was the most important 
which is reflected in Table 28, It was perceived that the success of SSA depended to a large 
extent on the kind of support the DEO would provide to block functionaries in terms of planning, 
organising and supervising all school related activities. In addition, the block staff also felt that 
all the functions mentioned could be more effectively transacted if the DEO staff visited the 
schools at least once a year. 

♦ Cluster Level 
District Project Office 

The District Project Office (DPO) was expected to support and strengthen the hands ofCPCO 
by providing more funds, infrastructural facilities and TLM to centres. CRCCs clarified that 
though a lot had been done under DPEP and the environment in schools had improved, it was 
limited only to the primary level classes. With SSA all that had been done by the DPO for the 
primary needed to be repeated for the upper primary. Organising more trainings, especially iff 
different subjects for all levels of functionaries and appointing more subject teachers were 
pointed out as extremely necessary inputs. This was the opinion of eleven CRCCs from the two 
blocks. Four CRCCs from Kallamb also wanted the DPO to provide information on the latest 
government policies, plans and programmes. 


District Education Office 

Ihe District Education Office was also expected to perform certain functions that overlapped 
with those visualized for the DPO, (Table 28). :pight CRCCs talked about the DEO "Planning 
need based trainings, especially for BRCs and CRCCs in collaboration with the DIET on 
'different aspects of SSA 'quality education' apd 'EGS&AIE"' amongst other topics. 


1 he second major role envisaged was that of this office developing a realistic plan for organizing 
pi Opel supervision and monitoring of teachers. As two CRCCs emphasized 'what is planned, 
should be implemented and this needs to be monitored by us’ also 'simply monitoring or 
supervising is of no use unless it leads to some Improvement in classrooms by teachers'. What 
could be understood by these statements was the emphasis on feasibility and practicability of 
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plans that are developed. A sizeable number of CRCCs (11) very hesitatingly stated, that 
someone from the DEO should visit each school at least once in a year. This interaction would 
help in making their plans more realistic and functional. 

DIET 

The role of the DIET was clearly confined to two basic functions namely - organizing trainings 
for BRCs, CRCCs and teachers and monitoring/follow up of the trainings imparted (Table 28), 
For teachers, CRCCs stated the need for subject wise inputs either througji face-to-face or 
teleconferencing mode as was suggested by three CRCCs from Kallamb. For the former two 
groups i.e. BRCCs & CRCCs, cluster functionaries wanted training to be conducted in subjects, 
SSA, use of activity based methodology at the upper primary level, motivating teachers and 
parents and use of different evaluation procedures. 


Phase II: Andhra Pradesh (Vishakhapatnam) 

At the outset, all the mandal level functionaries and half the sample of TCSs and all the SCRPs 
stated that they felt that the Distnct Education Office and District Project Office needed to work 
closely in joint collaboration. Probably this outlook has resulted in overlapping of quite a few 
aieas in which support is expected to be given in the future as is given in Table 28. However, 
functionaries also perceived that the DPO was more important than the DEO, since it made the 
final plan of action and AWPB for DPEP. The DIET was visualised as the apex academic 
institution at the district level. 

♦ Teacher Centres - School Complexes 

District Project Office 

The central role of the DPO was acknowledged by all TCSs and SCRPs in both the DPEP and 
the recently launched SSA. The most important role that was perceived by 14 functionaries for 
this particular office was that of providing adequate infrastructural facilities. The TCSs in 
Mimagapaka, felt requirement of facilities shpuld be assessed on a school wise basis and 
immediate action should be taken. Exactly half file number of functionaries also expressed the 
urgency for supply of TLM/ equipment, especially for science teaching and relevant books 
without which delivery of quality education was felt to be extremely difficult. 

For organizing subject specific trainings, 10 TCSs and SCRPs highlighted preparing a need 
based plan. Out of fiiese, three were from the tribal mandals who further suggested that this plan 
could be developed in collaboration with the Project Centre staff at Padeni. 

Organizing school visits - meetings to understand teachers problems and implementing a more 
effective system of supervision and monitoring were other areas of support identified by TCSs. 
The SCRPs from the tribal mandals did not probably refer to these since the PRC at Padeni was 
responsible to a large extent for the same, which was going on under the DPEP and Tribal 
Welfare Scheme as well. 
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District Education Office 

A greater amount of support in a variety of areas and ways was expected fi:om the DEO ip 
comparison to the DPO by CRCFs. There were a few overlapping areas of support (Table 28) 
such as providing TLM/books, appointing more staff and visiting schools with the aim of 
providing guidance to teachers for quality improvement. CRCFs also felt that the DEO and 
associated staff should plan and organize immediate trainings for teachers vis-a-vis the DIET or 
BRCs, simultaneously supervising BRCs to co-ordinate teachers' activities in schools in a more 
effective and regular mamier. This was crucial since no inputs had been imparted for improving 
education at the upper primary level in terras of teaching-learning in different subject areas. The 
focus on pedagogical practices so necessary for quality improvement had also not been given any 
attention by the authorities. It was visu^ized &at all these inputs would help the CRCFs to 
guide, monitor and help teachers to achieve quality improvement within classrooms. 

DIET 

The role of the DIET was clearly visualised as an ^academic resource institution ' by all the 
CRCFs in the two blocks. They expected the DIET staff to undertake three major functions 
namely training, monitoring and evaluation of teachers' work. In addition, they also expected the 
DIET to build their own capacities and that of the block level hinctionaries so that sub-district 
functionaries would be better prepared and equipped to handle the upper primary stage of 
education. 

Phase IV: Rajasthan (Alwar) 
f Block Level 

The four block level functionaries informed the research team that they were in closer 
association with the District Project Office and District Education Office as compared to the 
DIET. They received their instructions of what was to be done from the DEO/DPO on different 
aspects of DPEP and also SSA. Support in the form of an action plan, funds, facilities, TLM etc 
was reportedly supplied by the two offices. One of the block staff explained that A number of 
meetings were also conducted by the offices for purposes of monitoring and receiving a 
feedback especially for DPEP, In SSA very few had been held. 


District Project Office 

The role of the DPO and related support as visualised by the BEOs and BRCCs is presented in 
Table 28. The staff in Thanagqji, felt that the DPO staff should plan for provision of 
infrastmctual facilities and teaching staff, by visiting schools to find out teachers' problems, 
Under the SSA, they expected the DPO to organise effective supervision, monitoring and 
evaluation of schools The expectations from the Umrein BEO and BRCC vis-a-vis the DPO 
was confined to providing more qualified teaching staff at the upper primary level. 
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DIET 

The role of the DIET was categorically stated to be that of a 'key training institution ' thereby 
equipping block, cluster and school staff to handle all types of school related activities. In 
addition, both the BEO and the BRCC from Umrein felt &at in the future the DIET could also 
prepare effective block resource persons for providing subject wise teaching inputs to CRCFs 
and teachers. 


District Education Office 

The support expected by the block staff from the DEO was quite similai- to that expected from 
the DPO, besides organising meetings with School management committees and teachers and 
supervising the block staff to co-ordinate DPEP and SSA activities in an optimal manner. 
Drawing up a need based training plan was another aspect mentioned by the BEO Thanagaji. 


♦ Cluster Level 
District Project Office 

The major requirement from 8 out of 14 CRCFs from the DPO was that the office should 
immediately draw up a plan to provide for infrastructural facilities (Table 28). In addition, three 
CRCFs in Umrein, wanted the office to appomt more teaching staff with relevant subject 
expertise, since they had observed upper primary teachers facing problems in teaching subjects 
they were unfamiliar with. In Thanagaji, four CRCFs stressed the need for the DPO staff to visit 
schools to find out teachers' problems, interact with them especially at the initial stage of SSA. 

DIET 

12 CRCFS out of 14 expected the DIET to provide training to teachers on a continuous basis in 
various subject areas, amongst other aspects. They also wanted to be trained along with the 
block resource centre staff on various aspects. In addition to the DIET performing the role of a 
'trainer' they also felt that it should 'monitor' and 'supervise' training inputs at the classroom 
level and simultaneously guide teachers. 


District Education Office 

During the interview sessions, CRCFs expressed that the DEO was more important than the DPO 
and that both should work together in close collaboration. It was suggested that the DEO staff 
should visit all the schools at least once a year and plan trainings for teachers on quality 
improvement in collaboration with the DIET. Another expectation was that the DEO shouW 
closely supervise the block level offices, so thpt they in turn perform all their tasks/activitiei^ 
more effectively. Three CRCFs from Thanagaji wanted the DEO to give more information on 
new programmes such as SSA through booklets, brochures and guidelines, besides providing 
subject specific TLM for the upper primary classes. 
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Non-DPEP: Meghalaya (Jaintia Hills) 

The two Deputy Inspector of schools referred to the important role of the DIET particularly in 
their district where training was to hold the key to change ,and improvement under SSA. They 
expected the DIET staff to provide subject specific training, monitor and evaluate teachers work 
regularly. 


Across all the districts, block and cluster functionaries acknowledged and appreciated 
the key role being played by the three district level institutions. Two common features 
emerged. Firstly, practically all the sub-district functionaries perceived the role of the 
District Project Office and District Education Office to be more administrative than 
academic in nature. Involving functions such as planning, oi^anizing, appointing, 
providing funds/incentives and directions to BRCs, BEOs, CRC^ and teachers. Some 
degree of over-lapping of roles between theDPO and DEO was also seen. In contrast, 
the DIET'S role was essentially visualized as that of key organization at the district 
level providing academic support. The need to activate the DIET and make It more 
functional under SSA was emphasized. Secondly, functionaries believed that the 
district level institutions would be able to resolve the endre gamut of identified 
problems whether related to improving the school environment, providing training, 
appointing teachers, reducing non-academic work, etc. „ 


6,4 Provision of In-Service Training 

At all the block level, most of the functionaries, across all the five districts, acknowledged the 
need for in-service training on SSA, its major features, strategies to implement alternative 
schooling and quality improvement at the classroom level. Bloc. Resouree Persons across 
districts expressed a desire to be better equipped to provide subject i .lecific inputs at the upper 
primary level, till resource persons or requisite staff were posted to handle this important area of 
work. They did not, however, outl jie details as to specific areas of training W'hich was provided 
oy cluster/school complex level functionaries that is discussed below for each of the selected 
districts separately. 

Phase I: Maharashtra (Osmanabad) 

♦ .."duster Level 

In order to be able to help in improving the quality of education being delivered in upper pnmary 
classes by teachers, all the CRCCs (15) Ct^tegorically emphasized the need for in-service training 
on various aspects (Table 29) on a priorit basis. This would enable them to be better equipped 
and ready to fulfill their roles and functioi s at the upper primary level in the best way possible. 
All 15 CRCCs unanimously expressed tie need for training in different subject areas. The 
maximum number wanted training in English and Science followed by Maths, History, 
Geography and Hindi. It is interesting to note that preparation and use of TLM also emerged as 
a separate wea of training. Discussion revealed that CRCCs felt the need to be able to develop 
skills in this particular aspect with specific reference the teaching of science, Other areas cited 
were knowledge about and use of computers, techniques and methods for monitoring and 
evaluation of students' progress and use of child centered methodology at the upper primary 
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level. As one co-ordinator further elaborated - *'We have learnt about activity based, child 
centred methods for primary, how does one transfer it to higher classes" and "subjects are 
more content specific as one goes higher up, how does one balance the use of activity based 
teaching along with completing the syllabus at the upper primary, in the time available". 


Three of the Kallamb co-ordinators also wanted information on 'Education For Life' since it had 
been mentioned in the SSA framework. They needed a lot of clarification about this new 
concept such as - 'is it a separate subject', 'are we not alreatty doing this informally', 'will we 
be given any materials/books to teach it' etc. Finally, the immediate requirement of training on 
the various aspects of SSA in relation to their own roles and functions was also hi^i^ted by 
eight CRCCs. 


During the interviews, three significant issues related to training that also emerged were: 

• Providing training by experienced resource persons, who are experts in specific subject 
areas at the upper primary level, 

• Attending training was problematic since no staff was presently available to take care of 
the schools-children in the respective clusters in the absence of the CRCCs and 

• Subject specific training is not a 'one time qffair' but needs to be continuous in nature. 


Phase II: Andhra Pradesh (Vishakhapatnam) 

♦ Teacher Centres - School Complexes 

In view of the focus to be given to the upper primary stage of education xmder SSA, TCSs and 
SCRPs identified a number of areas/aspects in which they required training on a priority basis as 
is given in Table 29. The most important ayea as perceived by the maximum number of 
functionaries, 14 out of 18 was in providing kpowledge and information in different subjects, 
besides upgrading their skills for ensuring effective teaching at the upper primary stage. Out of 
all the subjects, functionaries expressed a priority-wise need for training in Science, English and 
Mathematics besides Social Studies. As one of the TCS emphasized - "we will not be able to 
provide useful academic support if we do not know the subject well and how the concepts can 
be taught effectively. For this, the method of teaching and use of TLM is equally important. 
The use of activity-based methodology at the upper primary is another aspect I do not know if 
I will be able to explain to these senior teachers. Only training from time to time will help me 
but I feel I need a lot of such training". Another suggested that 'the MRPs should be with us 
during the monthly meetings that follow all kinds of training inputs for us'. 


Management and administration of upper primary teachers, their problems and issues vis-a-yls 
the school community and students was also emphasized as an area requiring attention as was 
stated by four TCSs and SCRPs. Some of the TCSs confided that they were ''a little 
apprehensive about handling the more qual^d upper primary teachers as compared to the 
primary under DPEP". 
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A training area specifically emerging in the tribal nrandals was on use of (fifferent teclmques for 
RnhanciTi g community participation. This was felt to be a r^uirement in view of the Imk of 
parental awareness and commitment to their children completing elementary education. In the 
non-tribal mandals, four TCSs wanted MRPs to focus on preparation of subject specific lesson 
plans and question papers. This input, they felt would aid and promote their interaction with 
teachers, ul timat ely resulting in improving teaching. To further facilitate quality improvement, 
techniques and skills required for monitoring and evaluating students' and teachers' performance 
was also highlighted by all the tribal SCRPs, probably since their present job profile emphasized 
on this particular aspect. 


Phase III: Bihar (Gaya) 

♦ Cluster Level 

In order to perform their new roles and functions and promote the delivery of quality education 
at the upper primary level, all the cluster level co-ordinators emphasized the need for a number 
of in-service trainings on various aspects. All 16 CRCFs wanted subject specific training inputs 
in F. ng lis h, Maths, Science, Social Studies and Physical Education as is reflected in Table 29, 
with the maximum number wantmg clarification of concepts in mathematics, followed by 
Rnglisb and Science. Another area, requiring attention particularly in the Imamganj block was 
developing skills in the use of laboratory (when provided) and science equipment. Since there 
was no science equipment available at the upper primary level, five CRCFs also expressed the 
need "to be given training so as to be able to develop and use TLM till such time that the much 
required Science apparatus/equipment/models are provided". 

Three CRCFs also felt that in view of the need for subject specific teaching by teachers, they 
should have the requisite skills to be able to organize short term (1/2/3 day training) at the CRC 
level, The felt need for immediate training was genuine, but CRCFs once again shared their 
concern with the research team about their being able to attend training as was highlighted by 
one of them, due to their multi-faceted job requirements as a teacher, co-ordinator and at times 
headmaster. Their role could be further facilitated if all the teachers were also better prepared 
to handle teaching in upper primary classes and the most appropriate way to do this was through 
in-service training. 

Phase IV: Rajasthan (Alwar) 

The four block level functionaries especially the two BEOs perceived a need for in-depth 
training on the SSA, its goals objectives, EGS & AIE and managing the CRCFs and 
Headmasters in a more efficient manner. In addition, the BRCCs stressed that if more block 
level resource persons were appointed for catering to upper primary requirements then they 
would also require subject specific training inputs. 
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♦ Cluster Level 

III total, contrast were the CRCFs who very emphatically stated that autliorities need to organize 
a series of tr aining programmes for them in view of their expanded role as an 'academic guide' 
to upper primary teachers. Table 29 clearly highlights that 12 out of 14 CRCFs wanted subject 
specific training inputs in all the subjects along with preparation and use of TLM across subjects. 
Six CRCFS specifically desired trainmg from experienced persons in the use of the laboratory 
and science equipment. A few also expected a focus to be given to providing information on 
new developments and changes and use of computers. 

After training, CRCFs felt that the Block staff had a critical role to play as was expressed by ope 
CRCF in that our training is important and we should be exposed to a number of different 
trainings, otherwise it will be impossible for us to guide upper primary teachers. Also we need 
classroom support in transacting training inputs and giving demonstrations to teachers by the 
BRC staff 


In-service trainmg was considered a crucial input in realizing the goals of SSA. 
Block and cluster functionaries across all districts urgently demanded training 
on various aspects of SSA in particular EGS&AIE and strategies to achieve 
quality improvement. Subject specific Inputs and preparation and use of TLM 
for the upper primary were training areas highlighted more by CRCCs than 
their block level counterparts. A demand for training to be continuous, given 
by experts and regular follow-up being undertaken were other concerns 
highlighted by most SDFs. 


7. Strengthening the Role of Upper Primary Teachers under SSA 

Sub district ftractionaiies in each of the selected districts pointed out to the team that the 
launching of the SSA had drawn their attention to the critical role and neglected status of upper 
primary teachers, since the programme laid an equal emphasis on quality improvement at both 
primary and upper primary levels. All the SDFs were emphatic about the need to focus op 
strengthening the role of this particular target group through a realistic, need based capacity 
building programme by the authorities. Both block/mandal and cluster/school complex level 
staff categorically stated that no specific training had been organized by them for upper primary 
teachers in the last two years or even more. Further, during the interviews functionaries also 
highlighted the following: 

> Major problems faced by upper primary teachers 

> In service teacher training needs and related issues 

> Type of onsite support and guidance they perceived teachers needed within classrooips, 

All die above aspects directly or indirectly had a bearing on effective plappipg apt| 
implementation of the SSA at the classroom level. 
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7.1 MAJOR PROBLEMS FACED BY UPPER PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Phase I: Maharashtra (Osmanabad) 

♦ Block Level 

The major problem that block functionaries felt upper primary teachers faced was lack of subject 
wise knowledge and concept clarity in different subjects, particularly mathematics and science, 
This could probably be the result of lack of subject wise teachers as was highlighted by 
one of the BRCCs in Kallamb coupled with lack of training across the different subject areas 
(Table 30). 

f Cluster Level 

In comparison to their block level counter parts, cluster level co-ordinators highlighted a greater 
number of problems which teachers faced, probably a result of their closer interaction with them 
in schools. They felt that the single most important problem was lack of subject wise content 
knowledge, which was attributed to three major reasons - lack of subject specific training in the 
recent past, lack of subject teachers and not well-qualified teachers being appointed by 
authorities. The dismal situation at the upper primary was further compounded by lack of/or 
insufficient TLM/equipment being available for transacting different subjects, particularly in 
Science and the different co-scholastic areas. 


Teachers' involvement in non-academic work/duties also hindered their participation in class 
teaching and 'left little or no time for individual interaction with children' as well as 
'monitoring children 's progress '. These problems they felt could be addressed and resolved to 
a large extent through a two pronged approach namely: 

• Providing need specific teacher training qnd 

• Providing onsite support and guidance in schools by experienced resource persons. 

Phase II: Andhra Pradesh (Vishakhaptttnam) 

The niajor problems faced by upper primary teachers as reported by mandal and TCSs/SCRl\s 
were quite similar to that reported by teachers as is presented in Table All the functionaries 
highlighted the lack of subject knowledge and content clarity amongst upper primary teachers, 
This was largely due to a significant number of teachers teaching subjects for which they had no 
relevant qualifications and/or expertise in as also due to lack of teachers, particularly in fte tribal 
mandals. The situation was further compoimded due to lack of training in subject areas for those 
teachers already teaching in schools. 


Lack of infrastructural facilities mainly in the form of comfortable classiooms with enough space 
and materials, insufficient on near total absence of TLM, aids and equipment especially in 
Science only made teaching all the more problernatic as was reported by ten of the functionaries. 
In tribal areas, SCRPs emphasized that lack of co-operation and involvement of the community, 
in particular parents was a major hinderance in achieving enrolment, retention and regular 
attendance especially of girl students, 
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Table 30: Perception of Sub District Functionaries on the Problems faced by Upper Primary Teachers 



Less qualified teachers 



































Phase III: Bihar (Gaya) 


At the upper primary level, Block and Cluster Functionaries perceived that teachers faced i\ 
variety problems largely due to lack of basic inputs that are necessary if quality education is to 
be attained. The most obvious problem highlighted by the two BEOs, four BRPs and 13 CRCFs 
was lack of subject knowledge Table 30. This problem became all the more serious, considering 
that there were an insufficient number of subject teachers appointed at the upper primary level, 

It was reported by SDFs that many a times, teachers had to teach Science or Mathematics when 
they had no content knowledge of the same. Co-ordinators felt that lack of subject knowledge 
definitely affected the quality of teaching-learning in classrooms. This basic problem was 
further aggravated due to the near absence of appropriate TLM or equipment for teachers to 
use while teaching, making curriculum transaction all the more difficult particularly in 
subjects like Science and Social Studies. 

CRCFs informed the team that these problems had been brought to their notice as they had been 
repeatedly emphasized by upper primary teachers during the monthly meetings and visits to 
schools. As one CRCF pointed out - there are some upper primary teachers who also teach at 
the primary level, so we get a chance to talk to them and they find their teaching task difficult 
to do given the existing deplorable conditions of classrooms, coupled with lack of subject 
specific training and TLM being unavailable. 

In addition, the master trainers and four CRCFs further added that after observing what has been 
done under the DPEP, upper primary teachers were also desirous that they are given in-service 
training and provided onsite support and guidance in schools for the liigher classes. Cluster 
functionaries also fully endorsed the need to provide onsite academic support and guidance to 
upper primary teachers. 

Phase IV: Rajasthan (Alwar) 

It is interesting to note the similarities in the perception of block and cluster staff regarding 
teachers' problems as compared to that reported by teachers in both blocks, in Section I of the 
leport. Out of all the pioblems listed maximum number of staff highlighted die major deterrent 
as lack' of teachers with subject expertise. This they felt affected the quality of teaching-learning 
especially in the higher classes The effectiveness of curriculum transaction was also hindered 
by lack of materials/equipment and subject specific knowledge. The staff in Thanagaji felt that 
community support was not to the level desired which affected both the children's participation 
and learning levels. 

Non-DPEP: Meghalaya (Jaintia Hills) 

Four major problems that the two DIs perceived were being faced by upper primary teachers 
were lack of experienced staff to teach different subjects at the upper primary. In addition, IqcR 
of/or minimum infrastiuctural facilities, no TLM were other common problems that existed in 
most upper primary classes. Finally, lack of training coupled with no pre-service education only 
made the situation worse. 
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7.2 In-Service Training Needs and Related Issues 

All the functionaries fully endorsed the usefulness of in-service training in preparing, enhancing 
and sustaining upper primary teachers' efforts in schools. This input became all the more crucial 
in view of the fact that no specific training geared to meet the requirements of upper primary 
teachers had been imparted in the last two yearn. All the SDFs gave their suggestions based on 
their field level experience assessment of teachers' problems and interaction with teachers during 
the monthly meetings and/or school visits under the DPEP. 

Phase I: Maharashtra (Osmanabad) 

All the block level functionaries and 12 out of 15 cluster co-ordinators categorically stated that 
they had not organized any specific training for upper primary teachers and/or headmasters in the 
last two years. The remaining three co-ordinators reported in the affumative, since they had 
visualized orientation for conducting the household survey by teachers as training. 

The block staff and all the cluster co-ordinators categorically stated that teachers at the uppei 
primary level needed immediate training in different subject areas (Table 31) and that training 
should be organized at tlie CRC as it was an institution/support structure much closer to tlte 
schools than the Block Resource Centre or DIET* This would facilitate cluster co-ordinators to 
regularly follow-up the impact of training at the classroom level. Cluster co-ordmators would 
give a more detailed idea as to teachers' actual needs and gaps that were required to be addressed 
through training. They felt that subject wise inputs in English, Science and Mathematics were 
required more than Marathi. This has also b9en corroborated by teachers in the two blocks 
(Table 31). However, training in the use of appropriate methodology for science teaching vyas a 
close second as an area of intervention highli^ted by four CRCCs from each of the blocks. The 
urgency to impart training in Science on a priority basis was stressed, since most schools hardly 
had any TLM/equipment to use, nor a science laboratory. Three CRCCs also felt that teachers 
should be given training in co-scholastic areas as these were being neglected, since teachers with 
expertise in the subjects concerned were not being appointed by the authorities. 

Phase II: Andhra Pradesh (Vishakhapatnam) 

The mandal and school complex level functionaries pointed out a variety of training areas they 
felt were important in strengthening the role of upper primary teachers as is presented in Table 
31. In keeping with the expected trend, pracficaily all the mandal level functionaries and 8 
TCSs and 5 SCRPs stated that training inputs ip subject specific areas were the most crucial at 
this level of education. The next area perceived as important was requirement for pedagogic 
inputs i.e. strengthening classroom practices and processes through effective teaching 
methodology and use of TLM. 

An area of concern that had not been focussed upon before under the DPEP and required specific 
attention according to the mandal and school complex level staff was that of school health, 
sanitation and co-scholastic areas, since it was generally perceived that these aspects assumed 
greater significance in teaching at the upper pritpary level. 3 SCRPs from the tribal mandals fell 
that teachers should also be provided information and relevant skills be developed in evaluating 
students' performance across different subject areas. 
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Table 31: Training Needs of Upper Primary Teachers as perceived by Sub-District Functionaries 
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Phase III: Bihar (Gaya) 


i Block Level 

All 16 co-ordinators The two Block Education Officers and ail six TOTs, emphatically 
stressed the need for teachers at the upper primary level to be trained in each of the subject 
areas they were presently teaching* As three of the master trainers explained - 'teachers 
are }wt very confident about teaching different concepts', and 'find some lessons difficult to 
explatn to children since they have had no training so far, so subject inputs are the most 
important area'. In addition, strategies and techniques for teaching of science with the help 
of TLM/equipment aids, etc. was also highlighted by the three TOTs. All the functionaries 
were unanimous in emphasizing the need for onsite follow-up guidance and support after 
I raining had been imparted. 

♦ Cluster Level 

All 1 6 co-ordinators unanimously felt that teachers required training in specific subject areas 
particularly, Science, Maths and English. The focus on Science as a subject requiring more 
inpuls is also further reflected in that, a few CRCFs perceived teachers requiring training in use 
of methodology for teaching of science and preparation and use of TLM in Science. 

Other areas felt to be important were transaction of co-scholastic areas, information on new 
changes and recent developments and activities to promote better school healtli, sanitation and 
.spoils activities. As suggested by their block level counterparts, CRCFs also emphasized that 
tiaining should necessarily be followed by onsite support and guidance in classrooms to further 
strengthen the use and impact of training inputs, otherwise it would result in training loss. 

Phase IV: Rajasthan (Alwar) 

All the sub-district functionaries were unanimous in their acknowledgement of the dire need for 
upper primary teachers being trained by expenenced and qualified resource persons. Without 
Ibis major input no qualitative change or improvement could be expected at the upper primary 
level "a special focus needs to be given especially to continuous training of upper primary 
teachers if quality is to be achieved" was strongly endorsed by one of the BEOs. 

Based on their own observations and feedback received fi:om upper primary teachers in informal 
iliscussions, SDFs pinpointed a variety of training areas as is presented in Table 31. Subject 
specific training inputs were emphasized as the most necessary aspect by all four block 
runcUonaries and 12 out of 16 CRCFs. In addition, the BRCC from Thanagaji and CRCFs from 
Ihe two blocks were of the opinion that upper primary teachers needed to know how to teach 
science more effectively. BEO Umrein, felt that skills should be developed in planning of 
lessons as this would help to improve classroom transaction, whereas the BEO Thanagaji 
highlighted die need for teachers to be equipped with techniques for increasing community 
panic ipation at the upper primaiy level. The latter suggestion was supported by four CRCFs 
horn Ihe same block 
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Non-DPEP: Meghalaya (Jaintia Hills) 


With a view to strengthening the existing knowledge and skills of upper primary teachers, the 
two DIs stated that training needed to be given in different subjects and related preparation/use 
ofTLM. 


Inclusion of upper primary under the SSA gave rise to an entire range of training 
areas particularly with reference to the ciassroom teacher. The single most 
important area was that of providing subject specific inputs to upgrade knowledge, 
develop concept clarity, use new methods and prepare TLM especially in science 
and social sciences. In addition, deveioping skills to transact co-scholastic areas, 
lesson planning, monitoring and evaluation of students, use of computers and 
school health and sanitation were also perceived as necessary by SDFs. 


7.3 METHODS USED FOR PLANNING IN-SERVICE TRAININGS 

In the present context under the DPEP, a common methodology was reportedly used by both 
Block and Cluster Level staff across the four DPEP districts, to decide the focus of training 
programmes. This largely depended upon observation of schools and teaching during the school 
visits conducted by them. In addition, the other major strategies reportedly used were; 

• District plan of action 

• Directions given by the District and State authorities 

• Conducting formal needs assessment 

In Vishakhapatnam, h'ainings were largely based on the Annual Plan of Action for the District 
particularly in the non-tribal mandals. In the tribal mandals, SCRPs reported that in-service 
programmes were organized as per the directions given by the Project Resource Centre at Padem 
and respective Headmasters of the concerned School Complexes. Probing revealed that in all the 
districts very rarely was a formal needs assessment undertaken prior to developing a training 
plan. 

hunds for organizing trainings were also provided by the district/block authorities, depending on 
criteria such as the number in the target group, number of days the training is to be conducted 
and TLM required. It was also clarified that so far, all the tr a ini n gs imparted for teachers under 
DPEP had been conducted at the respective Block Resource Centres/other suitable buildings if a 
BRC was not established as in Osmanabad. 

However, in the SSA, CRCFs particularly in Gaya, Alwar and Osmanabad opined that a few 
training programmes could also be organized at the cluster level, since leasonably good facilities 
were available and it would be logistically more feasible. This, however, needed to be 
undertaken in collaboration with the Block staff for providing academic resource support since 
guidance would be required much more in the conduct of in-service trainings for the upper 
primary level. 
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7.4 MODE OF EVALUATION -FOLLOW-UP 


All the block functionaiies and most of the Cluster-School Complex Level Co-ordinators in the 
four DPEP districts reported that evaluation and follow-up was conducted both during and after 
training was delivered. Generally, questionnaires and tests were administrated or discussion 
conducted with the trainees to assess how much they had learnt or imbibed during training. In 
addition, an effort was also made by both block and cluster staff during their school visits to 
assess the impact of training inputs at the classroom level. This was assessed in terms of changes 
and improvement seen in curriculum transaction, use of TLM, children's performance, teachers 
confidence amongst other aspects between the pre and post training phases. 

To further improve the modus operandi, a number of suggestions were proposed as to bow 
follow-up and resultant feedback could be further improved upon by Kallamb block staff. They 
felt that the DIET could participate in a school-wise action research exercise. The CRCCs 
proposed initiatives such as - "headmasters should supervise what is done by teachers in the 
classroom after training", "co-ordinators and headmasters should discuss important poipl^ 
for improvement after both have observed teaching jointly" and "more science and technolp^ 
needs to be used in follow-up work". These suggestions were based on CRCCs experience in 
DPEP and they felt that if these interventions were incorporated into the existing mechanism for 
follow-up and evaluation it would only further improve tiie system under SSA. The CRCFs ro|o 
in this exercise particularly in Gaya and Alwar was generally limited to "discussing issHP^ thdl 
come up in the post training period during the monthly meetings held in the CRC and trying to 
provide solutions, sometimes in the presence of one of the resource persons from thp ft 

was also reported by moat of the cluster functionaries that the frequency of schqol visits to 
monitor the utility training was limited "or almost negligible though desirable but difficult to 
undertake due to their part time role as a CRCF", except in Osmanabad and to a coftain extent 
in Vishakhapatnam. 

The co-ordinators particularly at the cluster level emphatically stressed the nee^ to conduct 
follow up, evaluation and provide feedback much more regularly than was being done in DPEP, 
Some gave a few suggestions that the practice could be improved by: 

♦ Reducing non academic work, 

• 1 wolving the resource groups and outside experts to a greater extent, . 

♦ I olding meetings more frequently at different schools in each cluster and ' ' , . 

* A isociating the DIET staff and officers who were inspectors/supervisors. 


Functionaries reported the use of common methods in planning and organizing in- 
service trainings under DPE,P based on the district plan of action, directions given by 
state-district authorities and formal needs assessment. Under SSA, they felt trainings 
could be organized at the cluster level much more as this would be more feasible. 
SDFs also acknowledged that evaluation and follow-up of trainings was conducted 
either during or after the programme through tests, questionnaires, discussions or 
school visits. Functionaries suggested that this procedure should be more organized 
and a regular feedback provided to teachers to improve classroom practices-processes. 
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7.5 TYPE OF ONSITE SUPPORT AND GUIDANCE REQUIRED BY TEACHERS 


Each functionary who was interviewed firom the block and cluster levels categorically 
emphasized the importance of providing regular onsite support and guidance to upper priiliary 
teachers. This particular aspect was highlighted not once but many a times during interviews. 
Functionaries felt very strongly about planning realistically for the implementation of this 
particular component, based on their DPEP experiences at the primary level. 


Phase I: Maharashtra (Osmanabad) 

Block level staff fully endorsed the need for onsite support and guidance to be provided to 
teachers. They felt that this major input was basically required for effective curriculum 
transaction, preparation of lesson plans and their evaluation, use of TLM and classroom 
organisation and management at the upper primary level. The importance of this particular 
aspect for quality improvement could not be stressed enough by CRCCs during the interviews as 
they "could see the rich returns in classrooms particularly in classes 1 and 2 under DPEP'K 


CRCCs further elaborated on what kind of support/activities needed to be performed to help 
teachers in classroom settings as is given in Table 32. The most important type of onsite support 
that was visualized by co-ordinators was observing how teachers taught in classrooms, followed 
by providing suggestions for improvement as an immediate feedback. As one CRCC 
emphasized "Identifying hard spots in different lessons while being transacted by a teacher Is 
crucial for improving teaching-learning, and this can oniy be done if we see it for ourselves", 
Another strategy suggested by six CRCCs was that of actually demonstrating how to transact a 
particular lesson and thereby also deal with hard spots and difficulties in the lessons. In addition, 
it would also help to "show how classrooms can be organized and managed for teaching 
different subjects". As one CRC felt "seeing is believing specially if teaching is demonstrated 
in the same setting as the teacher teaches on a daily basis, rather than in a different setting as 
is sometimes done in trainings". Demonstrations were not only to be confined to teaching, but 
CRCCs suggested that a special focus needed to be given by co-ordinators in the use of TLM in 
different subject areas. Thus, interacting more frequently with teachers, discussing issues, 
difficulties, their strengths and weaknesses apd resolving the same were other ways also 
visualized as necessary in providing support. 


It is interesting to note that the type of support perceived by CRCCs for teachers in classrooms Is 
similar to that expected by teachers (Section A Table 1 1) for quality improvement. 
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Table 32: Type of Onsite Support and Guidance needed by Upper Priniary Trachers as perceived by Ciuster/ 

Teacher Centre - School Complex Functionaries 



Note*: Jaintia Hills not^presented as there were no CRCs at the time of the study. 








Phase II: Andhra Pradesh (Vishakhapainam) 


Mandal and school complex level staff unanimously acknowledged and categorically emphasized 
the importance of providing continuous onsite support and guidance to upper primary teachers 
once training had been delivered. This practice, tiiey felt should become a permanent feature 
under the SSA. On probing as to what kind of onsite support and guidance was perceived to be 
required by teachers, a wide variety of activities were suggested by TCSs and the SCRPs who were 
also MRPs in the tribal mandals (Table 32) 


All the inputs suggested are related to improving the overall teaching-leamir^ strategy in 
transacting the curriculum. Maximum number of functionaries 14 out of 18, hi^lighted two 
specific areas. Firstly, identifying hard spots/units/lessons while teachers are teaching and 
immediately demonstrating how to deal with them Secondly, providing a laboratory and science 
equipment in schools and demonstrating its correct and proper usage. Closely related to these two 
aspects was demonstrating how to use TLM in teaching specific subjects as was pointed out by 10 
functionaries. TCSs and SCRPs also drew attention to the need to pay special attention to 
providing and using TLM particularly in science, followed by social studies. In additions 
demonstrating proper use of traimng inputs and discussing problems faced by teachers in 
classroom teaching were other inputs perceived to be crucial in improving the overall quality of 
education. Finally, half the functionaries also felt that it would be useful to demonstrate teaching 
an entire model lesson, from time to time in the classroom. 

Phase III: Bihar (Gaya) 

hi providing quality onsite support and guidance to teachers in classrooms, 13 CRCFs detailed out 
what should be done in classrooms step by step, namely: 

• Observing what teachers are doing while teaching lessons, 

• Identifying hard spots and other difficulties faced by teachers during curriculum 
transaction, 

• Providing lesson wise inputs and resolving the hard spots and difficulties faced 
immediately while teaching was going on. 

• Demonstrating actual transaction of lessons. 

• Providing model lesson plans as an aid to better teaching from time to time. 


Two other strategies that were suggested by 9 C^CFs were conducting meetings in schools and 
discussing the 'seen' issues and resolving them in a collaborative way. Another option, suggested 
by 13 of them was that of involving trainers (themselves/or BRC staff and BRG) so as to follow-up 
training inputs and give an immediate corrective feedback to teachers in the classroom setting 
itself. They also pointed out that the very concept of onsite support involving all the aboye 
activities required a lot of time, which was not available for CRCFs due to their multifaceted roles 
- responsibilities. Therefore, the major issue of limited time required to be addressed before any 
kind of onsite support was envisaged to be feasible under the SSA. 
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Phase IV: Rajasthan (Alwar) 

With regard to the type of onsite support and guidance to be provided to teachers, the block 
functionaries stated that it was definitely required on a regular basis so as to improve classroom 
leaching and curriculum transaction. However, the CRCFs, detailed out what was exactly needed 
which IS in presented in Table 32. As car* be seen from the table, most of the functionaries have 
placed emphasis on actual demonstration and classroom work by CRCFs alongside teacher^, to 
show them how transaction of subjects is to be achieved in a more effective manner, besides 
resolving their problems. 


Across districts, functionaries unanimoustj> acknowledged that onsite guidance and 
support holds the key to quality improvement The type of onsite academic support 
perceived to be necessary was in the form of preparation of lessons plans, its transaction, 
use of TLM, identifying difficult units/hard spots and familiarizing teachers with the use 
of laboratory and science equtyment Simply, Identifying areas of support was not 
enough, cluster functionaries in particular were concerned about the feasibility oj 
providing academic guidance in classrooms due to limited availability of time. The 
intervention of state-district authorities was required. 


An attempt has been made to highlight the major issues emerging across all the districts, based on 
the discussion in both tlie Sections A and B. 
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Major Issues Emerging from the Perceptions of Teachers and 
Sub-District Functionaries in Selected Districts 


A wide range of critical issues emerged from the analysis of the perceptions of teachers and SDFs 
across selected districts on aspects thought to influence and determine quality improvement at the 
upper primary level. The major issues are highlighted separately with reference to the two groups 
oi' respondents namely teachers and sub-district fimctionaries: 


1. Teachers 

A. General 

• Lack of infrastructural facilities in upper primary schools-classes. 

• Lack of suitable and adequate TLM and equipment (models, charts, kits, etc.) for 
curriculum transaction. 

• Lack of qualified teachers with subject specific expertise and exposure to teaching at the 
upper primary level. 

• No specific or special training for meeting the needs of upper primary teachers. 

• Relative neglect of co-scholastic areas -games, music, art, craft etc in comparison to 
scholastic areas. 

• Lack of skills in achieving a balance between content delivery and the recently advocated 
pedagogic practices being used in primary classes. 

• Lack of skills in transacting a child-centered activity based pedagogy in upper primary 
classes. 

• Lack of knowledge and relevant skills of teachers in different subject areas 

• Learning gaps in actual and expected attainment levels of children at the entry level of the 
upper primary level. 

• Lack of community interest in children's completion of the elementary stage of education 

B. Specific 

'I'o achieve the goal of quality improvement, two issues that were specifically emphasized by 
leachers during the interviews and interactions and therefore merit a separate focus are: 

• Lack of training and orientation and 

• Lack of school based onsite academic guidance and support. 

(i) Lack of Training and Orientation 

Jeachers expressed a genuine concern regarding their level of preparedness in dealing with the 
aspects mentioned below that had a direct relevance to the delivery of qualitj' education within 
classrooms, namely: 
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> Impairing Subject Specific Inputs 

• Content upgradation and clarity of concepts 

• Preparation and use of TLM 

• Monitoring and evaluation of students' progress 

• Dealing "with hard spots/difficult units/lessons 

> Transaction of Co-Scholastic Areas 

• Education for Life 

• Developing positive values 

• Developing healthy living skills 

>■ Integration of Co-Scholastic with Scholastic Areas 

> Usage of Computer and other Audio-Visual Aids for promoting learning amongst students. 

(ii) Lack of School based Onsite Academic Guidance and Support 

Ininctionaries at both levels perceived onsite academic support and guidance as the single most 
iinpoitant variable influencing quality improvement. Regular and continuous school based support 
was perceived to be necessary in both scholastic and co-scholastic areas by one and all. However, 
most teachers with the exception of those from Jaintia Hills district, categorically stated that this 
would not be possible unless authorities resolved certain district specific issues/concems vis-i-vis 
llie existing demands under DPEP and those emerging due to the launching of SSA as are outlined 
below: 


PROMOTING ON SITE SCHOOL BASED ACADEMIC GUIDANCE s KEY ISSUES 


S.No. 

State/Dlstrlets 

' Key lasues 

1 

Maharashtra 

(Osmanabad) 

t Feasibility of one CROC handling both primary and upper 
primary 

• Qualifications and experience of CRCCs vis-a-vis need to 
support upper primary teachers and provide subject wise 
Inputs 

• Feasibility of existing centre being able to cater to In- 
service training reguirements for upper primary. 

2 

Andhra Pradesh 
(Vlshakhapatnam) 

• Redefinition of the role of TCSs/SCRPs 

• Triple role performed by TCSs as TCS, Head teacher and 
Teacher 

• Overlapping of roles-functlons of MRPs and SCRPs 

3 

Bihar 

(Gaya) 

• Part time nature of the cluster co-ordinator 

• Dual role of CROC as co-ordinator and headmaster In 
some clusters 

• Burden of non academic work Involving considerable time 

• Qualifications and teaching experience of CRCCs at the 
upper primary level 

• Existing capacities/skllls of CRCCs vis-a-vis academic 
guidance required at upper primary 

4 

Rajasthan 

(Alwar) 

• Capacity of CRCC to handle primary and upper primary 
teachers requirements 

• Burden of non academic work. 

• Number of schools covered by each cluster centre 
t Distances between location of schools and CRC 
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11. Sub District Functionaries 


With the inclusion of the upper primary level under SSA, Sub-District Functionaries (SDFs) 
identified a number of issues that directly or indirectly affected the effective transaction of their 
voles-fiinctions such as: 

• Insufficient number of staff at cluster and block/mandal levels to cater to the additional 
requirements of upper primary teachers, particularly m providing onsite school based 
academic guidance and support, 

• Viability of part time deputation particularly at the cluster level, 

• Suitability of existing qualifications of block-cluster functionaries and their level Of 
preparedness to handle delivery of content in upper primary classes, 

• Existing level of subject expertise and teaching experience of resource persons 
deputed/appointed at the block level to handle subject specific problems and academic 
requirements of upper primary teachers, 

• Lack of training in handling various aspects of upper primary classroom requirements, 

• Overload of admin i strati ve/non-academic work, 

• Difficulty in selection and appointment of block level resource persons in the block 
resource centres due to non-availability of persons, 

• Distribution of the number of schools per cluster, vis-a-vis distances and type of terrain to 
be covered, 

• Insufficient infrastructural facilities and lack of appropriate and sufficient TLM in BRCs 
and CRCs, for catering to upper primary requirements, 

• Extent to which oveilapping of roles-functions at the two levels is required, 

• Balancing administrative and academic roles especially at the block level, 

• Lack of clarity on roles to be performed by SDFs, resource groups and headmasters for 
supporting upper primary teachers, 

• Triple role performed by CRCCs and TCSs, 

• Lack of clarity regarding the 'ideal mix' of functions to be perfoimed to achieve quality 
improvement in view of role expansion to upper primary and 

• Non-functional role of DIETs, particularly in training, monitoring and evaluation of school 
based interventions. 

On a closer examination of the issues that have been outlined, it is quite apparent that there are 
some issues common to both levels of functionaries i.e. teachers and SDFs and others specific to a 
particular cadre of functionaries only. 




SECTION - C 

DISTRICT LEVEL FUNCTHONARIES 


This section highlights the major observations made by district level functionaries as well as some 
block and cluster functional ies in the group discussions conducted in each of the selected 
districts, on the first day of data collection. In every district, an attempt was made to invite all the 
distiict level functionaries i e., District Education Officer, District Project Officer/Assistant Project 
Officer, members involved in the District Primary Education Programme, 2-3 members from the 
concerned DIET and all the block education officers and cluster co-ordinators. A list of the 
officials who attended the meetings held in each of the selected districts is given in Appendix IV. 


During the discussions, a wide variety and range of topics/areas related to the planning, 
implementation and monitoiing of the E)PEP and SSA were focussed upon A brief summary of 
the activities undertaken by the districts after launching the SSA, major pioblems/concems and 
future action points that would be taken, has been highlighted below This provides an overview 
of the existng situation in each of the selected districts as perceived by key fiinctionaries across 
different levels of operation 


MAJOR OBSERVATIONS 

DPEP Phase I: Maharashtra, Osmanabad District 

1. Activities Undertaken under SSA: 

• Conduct of household survey by teachers and VEC members, 

• Filling up of school inforaiation formats, 

• Development of habitation, cluster and block level plans, 

• Development of village education registers, 

• Orientation of plamimg teams and 

• Enrolment drives, 'mashal daud' in some villages and 'dnyanyatra parikarath'. 

2. Major Problems/Concerns; 

• Lack of infrastructural facilities with most of the upper primary schools without library, 
laboratory, playground, toilet, handpumps and electricity, 

• Lack of subject teachers with requisite qualifications, 

• Lack of/no training given to upper primary teachers, 

• Lack of sufficient space in BRC/CRC, 

• Headmasters less qualified than the other teachers, promotion based on seniority, 
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• Lack of preparedness of BRCCs and CRCCs to handle upper primary teachers 
requirements, 

• Community not so concerned about children completing entire elementary education and 

• Enrolling out-of-school, difficult to reach children, 

3. Future Action Points: 

• Providing of TLE to upper primary schools, 

• Focussing on disabled and out-of-school children and upgrading 'vastishalas' into formal^ 
schools, 

• Undertaking research studies to assess training needs, BAS and student evaluation, 

• Implementing a common exam at the end of Class IV, for purposes of queility monitoring, 

• Training of teachers through teleconferencing and 

• Consolidating the gains of DPEP. 


DPEP Phase II: Andhra Pradesh, Vishakhapatnam District 

1. Activities undertaken under SSA: 

• Awareness training of two days at the mandal level for conduct of the household survey, 

• Interaction with School Education Committees, Village Education Committees and Gram 
Panchayats to elicit their cooperation in the conduct of the household survey. Village 
secretaries were also consulted, 

• An orientation programme was conduqted at the district level for Mandal Education 
Officers and Mandal Resource Persons on SSA, 

• Habitation wise household survey completed, 

• Preparation of school profiles, 

• Preparation of a mandal level plan based on the household survey data collected, sent to the 
district level and 

• A need assessment survey of teachers’ requirement completed in eight mandals. There is ti 
plan to extend this activity to all mandals in the near future. 


2. Major Problems/Concerns; 

A. General 

• The single most important problem repeatedly emphasized by each and every functional’) 
■was that, too much time was being spent by the MEOs and MRPs on collection oi 
information from schools/teachers and passing on the same to higher authorities. jol 
responsibility left very little time for academic guidance and supervision of teachei's i) 
actual classroom settings, 

• Lack of qualified teachers in specific subject areas, 

• Need to fill up teacher vacancies in upper primary classes, 

• Lack of subject specific training inputs for content up-gradation in Hindi, Telgu, EnglisI 
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and Science for Mandal Resource Persons and teachers, 

• Insufficient number of Mandal Resource Persons to cater to the needs and requirements of 
upper primary teachers, 

• Lack of infrastructural facilities at upper primary levels, particularly library, laboratory, 
equipment for sport, games and physical education and additional classrooms and 

• No attention being given to repairs and maintenance of existing structures. 


B. Tribal Mandals 

• Lack of access to formal schools in 900 villages where the population is less than 300-400, 
with only 4-5 per cent children at the elementary stage of education, 

• Lack of Parental involvement in educating their children, particularly the girl child who is 
generally required for household/sibling care, while the parents go to work. Parents in 
these areas prefer Ashram schools since this type of setting provides food, clothing, shelter 
and security to the children, 

• Unsuitable Formal School Timings deters children's enrolment, retention and total 
participation, 

• Teacher absenteeism is quite high and lack of motivation in those teachers who come to 
school due to a number of hindrances such as - lack of classrooms, TLM, insufficient 
teachers along with lack of regular monitoring and lack of subject specific teachers at the 
upper primary level, 

• Lack of Training, particularly to upper primary school teachers in subject specific areas for 
nearly 3-4 years, 

• Difficulty in regular monitoring due to distances, terrain and relative isolation of schools 
making them inaccessible and 

• Retention of the girl child from Class III onwards. 

3. Future Action Points: 

• Organizing orientation and haining programmes for different functionaries particularly at 
the mandal level on different aspects of SSA and techniques for improving the quality of 
education at the upper piimary stage, 

• Training to all Mandal Education Officers either by the NCERT or SCERT for a m ini mum 
period of 20-30 days on different aspects related to quality improvement at the upper 
primary stage, 

• Reducing the burden on MEOs and MRPs by providing additional support to MEOs for 
both academic and administrative work, 

• Strengthening the monitoring and supervision system at the mandal level, 

• Exploring the possibility of establishing a human resource development cell at the mandal 
level comprising subject specific B.Ed. trained MRPs for handling the upper primary stage 
of education. This cell would be under the supervision and control of the Mandal 
Education Officers and 

• Suppling palm type mini computers to each n^andal resource person for monitoring class 
wise attendance in all schools. 
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DPEP Phase III: Bihar, Gaya District 

1. Activities Undertaken: 

• Meetings organized at different levels block, cluster and village involving VEC members, 
Utpreraks and Mata Samities, 

• Conduct of household survey in all villages, 

• Development of habitation plans, 

• Comparative study of BAS/M. VS and Analysis of Class VIII undertaken, 

• Opening of EGS & AIE centres to cater to needs of out-of-school (difficult to reach) 
children, 

• Strengthening of Block Level Management structure and 

• Promoting computer usage for effective momtoring of schools-tcachers. 

2. Major Problems/Concerns: 

• Poor condition of school juildings. A lot of repair and maintenance work, particularly at 
the upper primary level. Blackboards are usable but the roof of the building in particular in 
a bad condition, furmture also not available in most upper primary classes, 

• Lack of teachers and those appointed not suitably qualified to teach subjects at the upper 
primary level, especially eighth standard, 

• No TLM or TLE displays in the schools. Teachers teaching classes I and V had prepared a 
lot of TLM under DPEP, but no TLM for upper primary. 

• Teachers were appoint d for teaching at entire elementary stage (Classes I to VIE), but 
teachers unable to teacl. all the subjects, 

• No kits or equipments for the upper primary level, 

• Children come to the middle schools from 3/4/5 villages. Difference in the enrolment and 
attendance figures, 

• In the Imamganj, the most remote block, existence of quite a few single teacher middle 
schools. 

3. Futi’re Action Points; 

• State is considering full time appomtment of CRCC and CRC structure to be 
SI lengthened by establishing Cluster Resource Groups, 

• Honorarium needs to be given to those involved, especially retired persons, 

• A science laboiatory to be established in the CRC, 

• More TLM to be supplied for upper primary classes, 

• Further, enrichment of the library, catering to teachers requirements in classes 6,7 and 8, 

• Tiaining to be given to CRCCs on all subjects leading to upgradation of, content 
knowledge and concept classification and 

• CRCCs may have to be changed if they are not well qualified for providing upper 
primary onsite support and guidance. 
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DPEP Phase IV: Rajasthan, Alwar District 

1. Activities Undertaken under SSA: 

• Focus on enrolment of children through campaigns, 

• Household survey completed, 

• Discussions held on restructuring of using BRCs and CRCs more effectively, 

• Status of school facilities reviewed and 

• Discussions and meetings held from district down to village levels on SSA. 

2. Major Problems/Concerns: 

• Lack of infrastructural facilities (electricity, toilets, water), 

• Lack of TLM, library and laboratory, 

• Large number of schools have high enrolments and not sufficient classrooms, 

• Community unaware of the need and importance of education, 

• Irregularity of teachers in Umrein as more than 60% are females residing in Alwar, 

• Playgrounds are available but no compound wall present, 

• Lack of subject specific teachers at upper primary, 

• Burden of non-teaching duties and 

• Lack of training to deliver subject specific inputs. 

3. Future Action Points: 

• Resource persons at block and cluster levels need to be prepared to handle upper primary, 

• Vacant posts to be filled up, 

• Delivery of subject specific training at all levels, 

• Linkages between BRCs, DIETs, NGOs and RPs of DPEP need to be developed, 

• CRCC recruitment policy and qualifications need to be reviewed, 

• DIET to be given proper residential facilities and 

• Proper utilization of secondary schools. 

Phase V: Non-DPEP - Meghalaya, Jaintia Hills 

1. Activities Undertaken under SSA; 

• Awareness Campaign for 15 Cluster centres/Market places in the months of February aitd 
March 2002, 

• Community mobilization. Awareness Campaigns and training programmes have been 
conducted for the village headmen of the five blocks in the district, 

• School based activities for conducting Awareness Campaigns at the village and cluster 
level have been undertaken by 22 schools in 22 villages. This activity is still to be 
continued by the schools/NGOs in some more villages/clusters. 
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• 250 villages have been issued with Village Education Registers with proper instructions for 
entry of data and also to constitute Village Education Committees, ■ 

• Video coverage for the activities of SSA has been done and the video cassette has been 
developed as a document to suppo-i; the activities of SSA in Jeuntia Hills and 

• The office of SSA and the officers of the three Deputy Inspectors of Schools in the District 
have been strengthened witli infrastructural facilities namely Computer/Furniture and Fax 
machines. 

2. Major Problems/Concerns: 

A. General 

• Lack of infrastructur ’ 1 facilities in botl lower primary and upper primary schools. Some of 
the schools do not ' ven have a usabh blackboeird. In addition, drinking water and toilet 
facilities were also - ot available in practicdly all the schools. 

• Teaching Leamiiij Material (TLM) not available and this was a matter of concern, 
particularly for teatning of science and social sciences at the upper primary stage. 

• Large number of i itrained teachers, especially at the upper primary level, 

• Recent change in .urriculum and textbooks have led to problems in classroom transaction, 

• Poor quality of tf aching due to lack of infi’astructural facilities, lack of teacher tra inin g and 
lack of parental awareness about education and their, cooperation in sending children to 
schools, 

• Lack of parents/ cooperation in the rural/tribal/coal belt i "eas and more specifically in the 
Saipung block, 

• Lack of administrative block level staff and three Deputy Inspector of Schools for five 
blocks with position of sub-inspectors of schools lying vacant, 

• Lack of facilit es to cater to the requirements of children with special needs, 

• High drop out late attributed to lack of accessible upper pnmary schools in all the five 
blocks, 

• All DIET sta. ' not in position and thus training of block cluster lunctionaries and teachei'S 
difficulties and 

• Prevalence of child laboiu. 

Out of all the blocks in the district, the most remote and backward Saipun,? Block, was specifically 

referred to and a number of concerns highlighted^ 

B. Saipung Block 

• Out of 90 villages in tlie block only a handful (10) have an upper primary school within the 
norm of 3 kms. Children come from 3-4 villages to attend the upper primary school. A 
few walk 3-4 kms., whereas others stay on rent in the main village so that they can the 
attend upper primary school, located in that particular village, 

• Medium of instruction in schools at present is Khasi later on English was introduced 
whereas the local language is Biate, due to this children have difficulty in learning, 

• Parental negligence of children requirements vis-^-vis schooling, 
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• Irregular attendance of children (they do not stay for the full day foi a number of reasons, 
paid labour, unpaid labour, helping at home, sibling care, etc.), 

• Lack of parental awareness on the importance and need for education and 

• Practically all the teachers are untrained. 

3. Future Action Points: 

• Enhancing community awareness and mobilization, 

• Establishment of one or two special schools for children with special needs, 

• Up-gradation of lower primary schools. However, the State norm of having 60 children 
the upper primary level was stated as a major deterrent to this proposal, 

• A variety of training programmes to different groups and levels of functionaries, 
particularly untrained teachers to be organized on a priority basis and 

• Support and guidance to be provide to the district team in developing a need-based Plan of 
Action foi disadvantaged groups of children in the district. 

4. Policy Issues to be addressed: 

• Up-gradation of primary to upper primary in view of the required norm of 60 children, 

• Review the detention policy since this is a major cause for high drop out, 

• Selection and immediate appointment of DIET staff in view of the emerging training needs 
at the district level, 

• Strengthening the Deputy Inspector of Schools office / block level structure with sufficient 
staff, 

• Double charge held by the District Mission Coordinator and the Deputy Inspector of 
School, Amlarem, 

• Re-deployment and rationalization of teachers within the district in view of some schools 
having 6-13 teachers and others being single teacher schools and 

• Finalizing a suitable mechanism of convergence with the Department of Social Welfare, so 
as to avoid duplication of pre-school education at the village level. 


^ 5 ^ 3 ^ 




Chapter - IV 

CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This chapter presents the major conclusions in Section I. This is followed by Section 2 in which 
important implications and recommendations for policy and action are highliglited. 

Section 1 - Conclusions: A Brief Summary 
A. Upper Primary Teachers 
SSA and Quality Education 

• Practically all the teachers were aware about the SSA through orientations or discussions. 

• Lack of clarity regarding the goals of SSA and differences between DPEP and SSA, 
emerged across districts 

• Defining quality education was perceived as difficult since it was felt to be a mix of 
different factors Teachers generally explained quality education more in terms of inputs 
required and outputs/outcomes. 

• Teachers acknowledged the need to provide quality education to all children at all levels of 
education. Achieving this goal at the upper primary stage was perceived to be directly 
linked to factors responsible for school improvement, in terms of infiastmctural facilities, 
capacity building and onsite school based support provided by BRCs and CRCs. 

• Ranking of factors responsible for improving the quality of edueation by teashgrs indisatss 
lliat a wcll-cQuippcd school, where children come regularly are the two basic pre-requisites. 

Rules and Functions of Sub-District Functionaries 

• Roles and functions of SDFs had definitely promoted access to and supply of facilities tp 
pnmary schools, under DPEP. In contrast, the upper primary classes were totally 
neglected 

• The present roles of block staff were viewed as that of a 'providers', 'trainers', 'organisers' 
and 'monitors'. Cluster staff were seen as 'facilitators' and 'academic guides', except in 
Vishakhapatnam district, where the MRPs at the mandal level were perceived to be 
performing similar roles-functions to the cluster staff in other districts. 

• Future role expectations from block and cluster functionaries was perceived as an extension 
of tlieir present rolcs-functiofts under DPEP. Teachers desired a closer interaction with 
CRCCs in terms of academic onsite guidance and training inputs. 

• Teachers were more appreciative of the role performed by CRCCs as compared to the 
block staff CRCCs were perceived as the crucial link between schools-blocks. 

• School visits by sub-district functionaries was viewed as the key to effective educational 
intervention and quality improvement. A wide variation in periodicity of visits by block 
and cluster functionaries across all districts, was noticed. 
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• Greater frequency of visits by all functionaries, particularly BEOs was felt to be critical iit 
providing onsite academic guidance and improving classroom practices. 

• Frequency of school visits being conducted by sub-district functionaries was viewed as a 
function of variables such as - availability of manpower, distances to be covered, number 
of schools in a cluster and nature of appointment of CRCCs (full-time/part-time). 

• In the future onsite academic support from CRCCs was expected in aspects such as - lesson 
planning, implementation and evaluation, monitoring and evaluation of students' 
performance, optimal use of TLM, classroom organisation and management, handling 
difficult units and balancing a child centred approach with content delivery. 

In-Service Training 

• In-service training was viewed as a necessary and crucial input for improving the delivery 
and quality of education. No training had been provided specifically for handling upper 
primary classes in the last two years or more. 

• Under DPEP, training had been imparted to teachers, that included State specific 
programmes such as- SMART PT, Ujala I and II. Some upper primary teachers had also 
attended these trainings 

• Usefulness of trainings attended was emphasized in terms of increasing self-confidence, 
improving classroom practices, understandipg the importance of the child, creating a 
stimulating school environment and using new methods (activity based) for curriculum 
transaction. 

• Enrichment of future trainings was suggested through identification of experienced subject 
experts as resource persons and inclusion of practic^ demonstrations 

• Under SSA, teachers wanted trainings to become more regular and not remain a 'one-time' 
programme. Follow up of the training and on the spot school based feedback for 
improvement was viewed as equally crucial. 

• Top priority was given to training in specific subjects. Other training areas identified were 
-preparation and use of TLM, co-scholastic activities, use of computers and new methods 
in teaching. 

• Out of all the subjects, fraining in Science was viewed as the most important, followed by 
English and Mathematics. In Science aspects such as - use of laboratory equipment, 
concept clarity, practical demonstrations and preparation and use of TLM were viewed as 
necessary inputs, 

Other Aspects 

• Major problems faced by teachers were lack of infrastmctural facilities and TLM, 
insufficient number of subject teachers, irregular attendance of children, lack of training 
and non-co-operation of parents due to lack of awareness about the importance of 
education 

• The role of district level institutions was viewed as critical especially in resolving the 
problems being faced by teachers. Overlapping of roles to a certain degree was perceived 
between the DPO and DEO as both were seen as "planners" , 'organisors' and 'providers' of 
various facilities. The DIET was viewed as non-functional and the need to make it 
proactive and operational was emphasized. The role of the DIET in training, monitoring 
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and evaluating teacher-student performance was emphasized. 

• Teachers identified key issues that they felt deterred onsite school based academic 
guidance and therefore need to be addressed by authorities such as: 

- Feasibility of one CRCC handling both primary and upper primary 
requirements, 

- Triple roles performed by TCSs as TCS, head teacher and teacher, 

- Part-time nature of the cluster co-ordinator in some districts, 

- Burden of non-academic work which involved considerable time and effort. 
Qualifications and teaching experience of CRCCs that did not match the 
requirements of handling teachers at the upper primary and 

- Number of schools and distances between schools under one CRC. 

B. Sub-District Functionaries 

SSA and Quality Education 

• Block/mandal resource persons and cluster co-ordinators were better informed about SSA 
in comparision to block/mandal education officers. 

• All SDFs expressed an urgent need for in-service training on various aspects of SSA such 
as - EGS&AIE, enhancing community participation in remote areas, time management for 
handling both primary and upper primary stages and detailing out of activities for quality 
improvement in classrooms. 

• Role clarification vis-a-vis upper primary teachers' needs/requirements and quality 
improvement was to be specific^ly addressed 

t Quality education was acknowledged as crucial by both block and cluster staff. Difficulty 
was expressed in defining / explaining the term. DPEP Phase I and II fimctionaries viewed 
quality more in terms of classroom processes, particularly the use of activity based 
methodology. 

• BEOs perceived quality in terms of input provision and capacity building of teachers. 
Block and cluster resource persons, visualised it more in terms of desirable outputs- 
outcomes in students. 

Present Roles and Functions 

• In the present context under DPEP, similarities in the roles and functions of block and 
cluster functionaries emerged across four districts. BEOs and MEOs performed more 
administrative, supervisory and managerial roles as compared to the academic role of 
BRCCs and CRCCs. 

• The major functions performed by CRCCs were- organising monthly meetings, follow-up 
of training, interacting and providing some onsjte academic support to primary teachers. In 
addition, CRCCs passed on information, grants, incentives and TLM fiom the block level 
to schools. 

• With the exception of Jaintia Hills and non-tribal mandals in Vishakhapatnam, block 
functionaries acknowledged CRCCs as the 'crucial link! between them and teachers and 
were appreciative of the work being done by the cluster co-ordinators. 



. Difficultv was expressed by SCRPs in tribal mandals in catering to school requirements 
due to the hilly terrain, distance and time taken in monitoring and supervision of classroom 

ftCtlVltlSS 

• SDFs in Osmanabad and Vishakhapatnam, highlighted the evolving nature of their roles. A 
significant shift from achieving enrolment and retention to quality improvement over the 
years under DPEP, was liighlighted. 

• In both block and cluster resource centres, adequate infrastructural facilities, TLM/aids and 
equipment library and laboratory were emphasised as basic pre-requisites for capacity 
building of upper primary teachers and achieving qualitative improvement. 

. Major problems cited by CRCCs were - part time naturfc of appointment, double or triple 
roli being performed, lack of training to handle upper primary teachers, lack of facilities 
and more number of schools being catered to under each cluster. 

• Block level staff highlighted the key issues of suitability of existing qualifications and 
experience of BRCCS to deal with upper primary classes, feasibility of handling existing 
number of schools and viability of existing staff catering to both primary and upper 
primary. SDFs suggested that all the issues needed to be addressed by State and district 

authorities. . , j ^ . 

• Under SSA, a perceptible shift in existmg roles and functions was visualised by most of the 
SDFs In tlie future they felt tliat the focus would be more on quality improvement, delivery 
of subject specific content based trainings, preparation of TLM for Science and Social 
Sciences transaction of co-scholastic subjects and alternative forms of schooling. 

• Preparatory activities had been initiated under SSA through orientations and discussions. 
Immediate steps to boost SSA activities that were suggested were - appointment of 
additional staff, conduct of Jjbject specific training programmes, elimination/reduction of 
non-academic duties, provision of separate premises and facilities to catei to training and 
providing onsite support to upp?r primary teachers. 

Strengthening the Role of Sub-District Structures and Functionaries 

• SDFs from all districts emphasized 'he need to equip their centres and conduct an intensive 
capacity building exercise so as to fa ilitate their functioning more effectively under SSA. 

• Despite districts being in different^ chases of implementation under DPEP, all SDFs 
expressed the need for separate bull, mgs, more infrastructural facilities, a library and 
laboratory, to cater to uppei primary teaching requirements. 

• Cluster level staff emphasized the need for continuous support from both BEOs/MEOs and 
BRCCs. They expected BRCCs to orpTnize more need based trainings and participate 
more actively at the school level as 'mom, rs', 'evaluators' and 'guides', 

• Promoting participation of Inspectors, A1 Els, School Complex Pleads and headmasters 
was also suggested as an important strategy for achieving quality improvement by SDFs. 
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Role of District Level Institutions 


• Block and cluster staff appreciated the key role played by the three district level 
institutions, i.e., DPO, DEO and DIET. SDFs perceived tha t these ins titutions could 
resolve all the problems presently being faced by them. 

• The role of DPO and DEO was perceived to be more administrative than academic in 
nature involving functions like - planning, organising, appointing teachers, providing 

funds/incentives and co-ordinating/supervising the activities of BRCs, BEOs, CRCs and 
schools. 

• Some^ degree of overlapping of roles emerged between the DPO and DEO, in that of- 
organizing trainings for teachers, supervision, monitoring and evaluation of schools. 

• The DIET was visualized as a key organization providing academic support. The need to 
activate the DIET and make it more functional was emphasized. Developing stronger 
linkages between DIET, BRC and CRC was felt to be crucial in tenns of training, 
monitoring and evaluation as well as capacity building of SDFs. 

• SDFs felt that, district authorities in conjunction with the State should take some critical 
policy decisions, so as to facilitate their own roles and functions under SSA. 


In-Service Training 

• In service training was a universal need expressed by all SDFs, so as to equip them better 
to handle the upper primary stage, 

• Future training areas considered to be important by cluster staff were - ^ecific subjects, 
piepwation and use of TLM, use of laboratory and science equipment, diagnostic and 
remedifU teaching, use of computers and administration and management of schools for 
quality improvement 

• SDFs perceived that teachers at the upper primary level needed training in - specific 
subjects to upgrade theii knowledge and develop concept clarity, use new methods, prepare 
appropriate TLM especially in Science and Social Sciences, In addition, developing skills 
to tra^act co-scholastic areas, lesson planning, student monitoring and evaluation and 
school health and sanitation were felt to be equally necessary. 

• Onsite guidance and support to teachers in classrooms was viewed as the key to quality 

’• teachers required support in preparation of lesson plans, use 

0 , ealing with difficult lessons/umts, use of laboratory and science equipment at the 

upper primary stage. 

^ concern about the feasibility of providing onsite support due to limited 
ayaiJability of time and in some districts their double-triple roles. Intervention of State- 
district authorities was required, to facilitate their role under SSA. 
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Section 2 - Implications and Recommendations: 


Objective 1: To assess the perception of teachers and sub-district functionaries about 
quality education and the factors contributing to achieving quality improvement at the 
upper primarv stage of education. 


Based on the major findings and conclusions arrived at, an attempt has been made to present a 
conceptual framework emerging from an understanding of how quality education is perceived by 
teachers and sub-district functionaries, and what would be required in terms of inputs to facilitate 
their own role in effecting quality improvement in schools as is presented in Figure 13. Analysis 
reveals a broad commonality among functionaries' views and perceptions. Against this backdrop, 
other important aspects are subsequently focussed upon and discussed. 

The conceptual framework presented has a number of implications and potential uses. Firstly, it 
summarizes for policy makers and planners the factors perceived as hnportant by teachers, block 
and cluster functionaries with a view to effecting an appropriate quality improvement exercise. 
Secondly, it could be considered as the starting point for positive educational reform at the upper 
primary stage of education. Thirdly, it could also be used as a structure foi planmng and designing 
tlie monitoring of qualitative change and future training programmes. At this juncture, however, it 
needs to be clarified that in no way has any attempt been made to assign any kind of weightage or 
determine the relative importance of any of the identified factors. No single definition of quality 
education was arrived at or stated, by teachers and SDFs since they felt it waj not possible to do so 
as quality education was perceived to be a 'mix' of various factors. 

Three basic assumptions tliat may help to explain why a single definition of quality education was 
not felt to be viable by the respondents is (i) the importance of the context in which the school 
operates and therefore, the mix of characteristics that may work in one kind of setting may not 
necessarily be applicable in another; (ii) all the factors are mutually reinforcing; (iii) the 'ideal' an<^ 
proper mix of Aese factors and how the system and functionaries nurture them depends on the 
particular setting of the context within which the individual school operates 


The various factors identified as critical are summarized in figure 13 The figure presents each of 
ihe factors that have been viewed as important in effecting and achieving quality improverpent qt 
the upper primary stage and places them in a diagrammatic form under six major categQ|^es for 
purposes of simplification namely: 

• environmental inputs 

• enabling conditions 

• basic inputs 

• human inputs 

• school processes and 

• outcomes of quality education. 
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Figure 13: Emerging Conceptual Framework for Quality Improvement at the Upper Primary Stage of Education 











Using the emerging conceptual framework as a reference point the analysis leads to two major 
conclusions. First, the respondents in the study have identified many factors such a^ 
infrastructural facilities, TLM, library, laboratory and sufficient number of qualified teachers that 
they perceived would effect educational outcomes / outputs. Second, is the respondents' concern 
focus on outcome related factors. These outcomes also represent the sigmficant ways in 
which the term 'quality education' was understood and explained by the two major groups o| 
respondents. The major outcomes highlighted were - child's all round development, good 
citizen, acquisition of skill development and knowledge, MLLs and subject mastery, usefulness 
in daily life and getting a job or earning a livelihood. In comparison, process factors operating 
within the school seem to have been relatively neglected. By implication, it could be assumed 
that the respondents perceive that selecting the right mix of inputs will inevitably lead to desired 
outputs. On closer examination, what the data also indirectly suggests or implies is that the 
pievious educational programmes have been focussing on system wise measures that have 
responded to a variety of stated policy decisions, serving the needs of the general educational 
system rather than individual school based needs, in varying contexts. Most of the recent 
national reform efforts seem to assume that a national policy and the delivery of inputs will he 
sufficient to achieve quality improvement. 

Under the SSA, this calls for a paradigm shift from the fragmented, compartmentftiIsM 
approach to a more realistic integrated one that combines inputs, processes and school (lltMt^ 
as the key to quality improvement. The framework also highlights the need to redefine gHdlUy 
and follow a differentiated individual school-wise approach in varying contexfi, Sa /(fr^ 
generally an undifferentiated approach has been pursued. In addition, since, there are 
inadequate learning conditions at the upper primary stage, the emphasis sh9Ht^ be Pti 
establishing 'pre-requisites of quality' before trying to implement pedagogic improvement and 
change. To realize this, planners and practitioners need to arrive at a consensus Ptl (he 
elements that comprise 'quality', This in turn requires a clear cut planned strategy /qcnssing 
on the roles and functions to be performed by functionaries across different contexts and 
levels of operation. Finally, every teacher needs to play a pro-active role viewing the f/iCC as 
a member of the school team and not an individual placed above him or ftet in the 
hierarchical order. 


Objective 2; To assess the perception of teachers and sub-district functionaries 
regarding the present and future roles and functions of SDFs in improving quality at the 
uDoer orimarv staee under SSA. 


The study has clearly brought out that across all the selected districts with the exception ol’ 
Jaintia Hills, both block and cluster resource centres are emerging as important and critical 
institutions. Interaction with block and cluster level functionaries as \veil aa teachers clearly 
highlights that a resource centre cannot be created and made functional by simply recruiting one 
suitably qualified person and/or providing a separate building and infraslmctural facilities. The 
effective functioning of resource centres is largely determined by the type gf support and range 
of activities performed by different functionaries vis-a-vis the goals and objectives stated in any 
given programme, be it DPEP or SSA and the needs of teachers working in sohROla. 
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Another important feature which emerged particularly in the DPEP Phase I and II districts of 
Osmanabad and Vishakliapatnam, was that a resource centre does not remain static but 
continuously evolves. Block and cluster functionaries in Kallamb, clearly highlighted that 
initially their role focused more on achieving targets of enrolment, retention and increasing the 
attendance and participation of children at the primary level. However, slowly overtime the 
focus shifted to improving curriculum transaction and delivery of quality education within 
classrooms. An evolving institutional mechanism is welcome and needs to be promoted as an 
ongoing development. As resource persons keep interacting with teachers, their attitudes and 
perceptions regarding future roles and functions to be performed also undergo a change. 
These processes of changing, growing and developing have to be nurtured and fostered under 
SSA if any institution has to be dynamic and operational and cater to changing needs and 
requirements. 


• Number of Staff and Nature of Appointment 

Since human resources form the core issue, what needs to be considered on a priority basis is the 
number of staff to be appointed or deputed besides selecting the right type of resource persons 
and team members. This issue in particular has been emphasized and re-emphasized by both 
sub-district functionaries and teachers across all die DPEP. districts. This becomes all the mpfe 
important with reference to upper primary level requirements that have to be handled. 
Recruitment is an issue that needs carefal consideration. By implication, selection and 
appointment of the right mix and number of personnel necessarily calls for the State to have a 
proper selection procedure. A crucial question that needs to be addressed is "what is the ideal 
number of resource persons to be appointed and what are the qualities that each one of them 
should possess to provide effective academic support thereby contributing to quality 
improvement efforts by the educational system particularly at the upper-primary stage". 


In all the four DPEP districts, a clear message that is reflected is that - full time co-ordinators 
are a non-negotiable necessity all the more with the inclusion of upper primary in SSA. In 
addition, a team of well qualified and experienced resource persons/subject specialists would be 
required in order to provide academic support to teachers at the upper primary level. Another 
variable which determines the quality of onsite support is the frequency of school visits to be 
conducted to the schools in one cluster and the distances to be covered by the cluster resource 
centre co-ordinator in order to reach the school. All these variables have been repeatedly 
emphasized as important issues to be addressed by district-State authorities, in view of the role 
expansion of personnel at block and cluster resource centres with the launching of the SSA. 


• Balancing Administrative and Academic Holes and Functions 

Envisaged role expansion vis-^-vis the SSA due to inclusion of upper primary classes, was felt to 
have serious implications on the balance of existing administrative and academic roles and 
functions being undertaken in the DPEP and overlapping of certain roles across the two levels. 
A broad consensus that emerged in the interviews with teachers was that both block and cluster 
resource centre co-ordinators should essentially devote most of their time to academic issues and 
school based support. However, the basic achnlnistrative functions were also acknowledged qs 
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important which teachers felt could be undertaken by the Block/Mandal 

concerned. A fresh took at the role of these centres (his ptfrticufqf Mint of mf is 

important, in the context of felt needs and feedback receiv^^ $qunVy Wff# 4 wawWO* 

decisions match these emerging needs tofacilUate the development of a fuhai^naf 

and planning a well-directed strategy for quality improvemejpfpt the upper 

• Shift in Decentralization, Accountability and Devolution QfPqwer 

At all levels functionaries have appreciated the move towards decgjjg^|if^4 
management and implementation under DPEP . However, decentralization alpIVO.^ny iPw fo 
the desired results. It is when a systematic decentralization process is combined Miil 

a clear role of the Govermnent (Centre-State) in setting and maintaining RtPYWing 

TLM, tr aining , supervision and support vis-i-vis the interaction of distfiot Wip 
representatives that quality improvement can be effected. Since the upper prltnqfy 
coming into focus the Government needs to carefully monitor the process 
decentralization and strengthen weaker aspects in the field based on the earlier experteqefS qf 
DPEP. 

• Activating the Role of Inspectors, ADEIs, School Complex Heads an^ Headmasters 

Under the DPEP, the academic support mechanism was created and promoted from the district 
down to the cluster level. With the inclusion of the upper primary under SS^, the work load oj’ 
BRCCs and CRCCs is bound to increase. The situation becomes all the mor^ challenging, sincp 
some of them are not well qualified and experienced enough to handle upp^r primary teacher’s* 
requirements. A practical option could be to extend the support machine^ down further tp 
Involve heads of schools, i.e., headmasters who are already a part of the system. The block- 
cluster staff in collaboration with the DIET can carefully supervise the' schools, train the 
headmasters and provide necessary support in various operational areas ^ithin classrooms. 
Each headmaster can play a lead role both administratively and academically in the 
development of his/her own school in which he/she has an important stake. 


Delegation of responsibilities is both a challenge and an opportunity in the cpntext of the newly 
inducted upper primary stage under SSA. New untapped officials could be rpobilised as 'JUtwq 
partner’s' and their roles stiengthened. A feasible and practical plan for involying inspectors and 
other equivalent officers ,i.e, ADEIs at the sub-district level needs to be implemented. Schools 
have traditionally not taken the role of the inspector seriously, since he/she t^nds to concentrate 
on the more formal administrative supervisory tasks and is generally not cqpcemed with what 
happens in classrooms The supervision has so far been non-participato^. This available 
unutilised manpower should be involved. To facilitate the Jnspeetpr's new role, a 
comprehensive training and package for their induction and future participation in providing 
classroom support and follow-up is crucial. This is necessary in order that they familiarize 
themselves with the needs and demands of upper primary teachers and deal with quality 
related issues with more sensitivity and understanding. 
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Objective 3; To identify problems faced by upper primary teachers and sub-district 
functionaries in improving the quality of education at the upper primary stage. 


A wide range of problems have been identified by teachers and SDFs as causing a hinderance in 
the smooth and effective transaction and conduct of their duties and responsibilities. 

• Provision of Infrastructural Facilities and Adequacy of Teachers 

Across all five districts, emphasis was laid by all levels of functionaries on two basic pre- 
requisites if quality improvement was to be achieved at the upper primary stage, namely, 
provision and improvement of infrastructural facilities and the appointment of a sufficient 
number of qualified upper primary teachers, particularly in the more remotely situated schools. 
Teachers across all the schools clearly highlighted the poor quality of school environment and 
working conditions which they attributed largely to the lack of appropriate and adequate 
infrastructural facilities. Teachers perceived a multitude of problems in their teaching 
environment such as - insufficient classrooms, over-crowded classes, lack of furniture, teaching 
aids and equipments and instructional materials. The problem was further compounded due to 
lack of / no electricity, toilet facilities and safe drinking water. The total absence of a 
library/reading room and laboratory in every school was also cited as a major deterrent in the 
delivery of quality education particularly in Science and Social Studies. 


The combined efforts of the Operation Blackboard and DPEP focussing on both the dimensions 
mentioned above have led to considerable change and improvement of the situation at the 
primary level. In stark contrast is the dismal condition of upper primary classrooms, clearly 
indicating the need for not only additional investment m terms of funds which has been provided 
under the SSA, but more importantly prioritising and targeting specific areas-schools. Field 
level interactions clearly show that none of the districts in the sample had any objective criteria 
for meeting these two basic requirements for the upper primary stage. 


The skewed position of teachers in remote and difficult to reach areas, e.g., Imamganj, 
Thanagaji, Siapung and Paderu is a result of an adverse placement/transfer in some of the 
preferred urban blocks. Effective recruitment and transfer policies do not appear to have been 
implemented so far to rectify the existing situation. At this juncture, it needs to be pointed out 
that in order to address the issue of inadequacy of subject specific teachers at the upper primary 
level, several states have deputed the para-teaqhers in some degree, i.e., Vidya Volunteers in 
Andlua Pradesh. This practice, however, creates a dual system which in turn generates its own 
set of problems that was leferred to by some of the teachers during interviews. 


It is important, therefore, to have a policy on provision of basic infrastructural facilities far 
schools. This should apply to all institutions providing schooling services, as this component 
is a basic pre-requisite in the delivery of the quality education and improvement The 
provision policy needs to take into account the expected increase in enrolment and retention at 
the upper primary level under SSA, as well as transition rates going up from primary to upper 
primary. 
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Equally important, is the urgency to address the issue of non-avaUabiiUy and recruittnent of 
qualified teachers, simultaneously retaining and rationalising the posting of existing teachers 
within the system. This calls for careful reflection by authorities culminating in a 
comprehensive policy based on the needs and demands (both short-term and long-term) of the 
school system, particularly in view of anticipated increase in enrolment and retention at both 
stages of education at the elementary level particularly at the upper primary. 


• Community Mobilisation and Awareness Building 

The role of the community, in particular parents and Village Education Committees (VECs) as 
created under the DPEP cannot be undermined. Under the SSA, a definite need to not only 
generate awareness but also to activate the community has been expressed by teachers, block and 
cluster functionaries, particularly in the tribal mandals of Paderu and Imamganj and Thanagajj 
blocks of Gaya and Alwar districts. It needs to be acknowledged that policy documents have 
categorically focussed on decentralization and community participation which has beep 
emphasized in programme formulation as well, particularly in DPEP. However, as highlighted 
by all the functionaries, the focus remained on using a 'campaign mode' with the major objective 
of enhancing enrolment of children at the primary level and not on building the commitment of 
people in different contexts towards schooling as a permanent feature. 


In view of the 86th Constitutional Amendment, which has recently been enacted, the urgency foe 
social mobilisation and positive opinion building in favour of completing elementary schooling, 
llirough school-community partnership is a non-negotiable necessity. This becomes particularly 
crucial for those groups that have been traditionally excluded or isolated from any kind of 
exposure to schooling. It must be appreciated that it is not easy for only government machinery 
to implement such an intensive, mass scale, long lasting community involvement programme. In 
view of the SSA, emphasising a community based approach with ownership of the programme as 
well encouraging convergence between different departments and schemes, the State and district 
authorities need to recognise this gap and take necessary steps to initiate change at the grassroots 
level from a long-term perspective. 


Regular communication channels with parents need to be built, inviting them to take on more 
responsible roles. To fully Involve parents in their child^s education, training opportunities 
should be provided to help them take on responsibilities implied in newer more demanding 
roles. Simultaneously the head teacher and other staff would also need to modify their roles to 
promote parental participation in school activities. Joint trainings are recommended to be 
moderated by cluster-block-district authorities under the leadership of the DIET and active 
NGOs working in the concerned area. 
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Objective 4: To assess the existing capacities and training needs of upper primary 
teachers and sub-district functionaries in providing quality education at the upper primary 
stage. 


Any major reform particularly with a view to achieving quality education needs to buUd 
structures and capabilities at all levels. The study clearly brings out the future training needs and 
requirements of both teachers and block-cluster functionaries. It is interesting to note that all the 
three types of functionaries, particularly teachers and cluster co-ordinators have highlighted 
similar aspects and areas that require strengthening. At the upper primary stage, the need for 
teachers' mastery in specific subjects has been emphasized by the teachers themselves. Teacher 
mastery can best be developed through a systematic local learning programme that includes 
in-service training, supervision and onsite academic support to be provided by well qualified 
and experienced resource persons. In the present context, it is the BRCCs and CRCCs. 


In addition to this training area, other areas such as - co-scholastic development, preparation and 
use of TLM and new methodologies, knowledge and use of computers, information about new 
changes and developments have also been emphasised. More importantly, what is required Is 
that training should be regular and not a one-time event, it should be linked to practice and 
follow-up to be conducted by experts/resource persons in schools and feedback provided for pn 
the spot improvement. 


At the sub-district level, effectiveness of resource centres is largely determined by the existing 
capabilities and skills of resource persons. Consequently, careful attention needs to be paid to 
the capacity building of resource persons and their systematic development vis-a-vis needs and 
requirements of upper primary teachers. The nature of this capacity building exercise in any 
district would be quite a challenging and complex exercise. The scope needs to be much broader 
at tins level with the inclusion of upper primary so that training policies - techniques, schemes, 
changes can be explained, intentions clarified regarding details pertaining to the SSA, technical 
matteis (funding norms) and new skills (address EGS&AIE, inclusive education) be included. 


Thus, it is also crucial that BRCCs and CRCCs develop requisite skills and mastery (n 
handling subject specific problems, transaction of co-scholastic areas, use of computers and 
motivating the head teacher and community to participate more in all aspects of upper primary 
education. The DIET and SPO concerned, need to implement training packages specifically 
geared to meeting upper primary requirements for SDFs on a priority basis with a focus on 
quality improvement and particularly focussing on guiding teachers in organising remedial 
instruction. 
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Objective 5: To identify inputs and strategies for strengthening the roles of sub-district 
functionaries in providing academic support and guidance to upper primary teachers. 


The points that have been highlighted and discussed with reference to the earlier objectives 
provide a clear direction as to what measures should be adopted for strengthening the roles and 
functions of SDFs, in improving the quality of education at the upper primary stage. The study 
highlights two important aspects. Firstly, Umt no single intervention strategy can be 
implemented. Secondly, that simply providing inputs at only one level in the system will not 
serve any purpose since there is a symbiotic relationship between all the levels. Thus, by 
implication, a multipronged approach needs to be adopted focussing on intervention strategies 
directed at all levels of functioning - school, sub-district, district and State-Centre. 


Field level data clearly highlighted an obvious fact that teachers and functionaries worked in a 

variety of contexts that had their own specific set of problems, concerns and demands. 

I. School Level 

Four major types of settings were observed in the field with reference to upper primary schools- 

classes; 

(a) Schools where facilities are at a bar^ minimum or non-existent - In this type of 
school, the building was found to be in a poor condition and had a single/two teachers 
catering to the educational requirements of all children. In this situation, the intervention 
strategies would have to focus on developing the capacities of the teacher and providing 
regular on-site school based support and guidance by the cluster and block functionaries, 
for multigrade teaching. Therefore, individual capacity building of the teacher would 
be the major focus rather than the school as a whole. The role of community and 
the CRCC will became crucial in such a situation as compared to the BRCC. 

(b) Schools that have a building and a few classrooms with a sufficient number of 
teachers - The need in this type of schpol context would be to provide support to the 
school staff in planning and implementing quality curriculum transaction in all schools, 
Cluster and block functionaries would have to continuously supervise, monitor and 
improve the on-going classroom practices and processes. Thus, the classroom becomes 
the central focus for immediate intervention. Such a strategy would also imply 
continuous upgrading of the knowledgp and skills of BRCCs and CRCCs. 

(c) Schools where basic minimum facilities are already provided, adequate number of 
teachers are appointed and the school size (enrolment of children) is relatively large. 
Within such a school context, it becomes necessary to address the needs of the entire 
school ensui’ing that the headmasters' role is fully activated through appropriate training 
progi'ammes and follow-up support, as bas been suggested in a recommendation related 
to objective 2. 
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(d) Schools that are large in terms of the number of students and teachers and therefore 
have two or more sections in each class or are perceived as 'overcrowded' by the 
teachers. This type of school was mainly seen in the urban settings nearer to the 
district/block headquarters. Interventions in this kind of a situation should be 
directed at the institutional level, wherein a proper timetable needs to be worked out for 
optimal utilization of the opportunity time vis-^-vis classroom organisation, management, 
lesson planning, evaluation, etc. 


In all the four types of school contexts/ situations, the role of sub-district functionaries in 
providing training to teachers,' on-site academic support and organising frequent meetings for 
interaction with teachers cannot be undermined. 

II. Sub-District Level 

The role of sub-district functionaries is extremely crucial since they are the closest to the focus of 
change and improvement, i e,, the school. Closeness serves two purposes - communication with 
the teacher that helps to provide direct inputs and at the same time resolves conflicts, issues and 
problems and also provides a feedback to the higher authorities to plan for further improvement. 

To ensure that BRCC's and CRCC's roles are strengthened adequately so as to provide onsite 
academic support and guidance to upper primary teachers in schools-classrooms, the following 
interventions axe suggested - 

• Redefining the role of BRCCs/CRCCs by attaching greater importance to their academic 
support role to teachers, VECs and parents, 

• Refocusing the scope of monthly meetings held at CRCs wherein actual demonstrations 
in content delivery, use of TLM-laboratory-kits, dealing with difficult units/lessons 
become a major part of the day's agenda, 

• Exposure of BRCCs/CRCCs to an intensive training package on subject specific 
curriculum inputs and pedagogic practices. Inputs aimed at developing skills related to 
classroom observation, teacher training, supervision, monitoring, remedial teaching and 
action research are also needed, 

• A specific focus on inputs related to providing support to head teachers through 
participatory management practices, encouraging team work and interaction with the staff 
and community, 

• Skills in handling large/overcrowded classes, mainstreaming requirements, multigrade 
situations, inclusive education are also to be developed, 

• Involving outside experts in providing academic inputs, 

• Involving so called 'good upper primary teachers and secondary teachers on a rotation 
basis in this exercise, 

• Rationalising tlie distribution of quasi-academic and administrative responsibilities 
between the BRCC/BEO and TOTs as the case may be, 

• Constituting the BRC as an extension of the BRG and getting subject experts for each 
subject being taught at the upper primary level. 

• Examining and reviewing the roles-functions of the members at tlie block level. 
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III. District Level 


• Reviewing and le-examining the roles performed by the DEO and DPO to avoid 
overlapping, 

• DIET should not exist in isolation but be made proactive so as to enable them to function 
as the nucleus of an academic support network comprising DIET, BRC, CRC and 
Headmaster. The BRCC should be given the status of an associate faculty of the DIET, 

• A comprehensive institutional development plan for the DIET should be developed so as 
to promote its role as an institution providing technical support to BRCs and CRCs. It 
will also promote a conscious focus on upper primary requirements that have not been 
seriously considered a mandate of the DIETs by the st^so far, 

• Under the SSA, the District Resource Group should be activated to focus on the upper 
primary stage. Teachers from the secondary and higher secondary levels could be 
inducted to act as resource persons for upper primary teachers and 

• Examining the profile required for selection of BRCCs and CRCCs in the context of 
upper primaiy education. 


IV. State and Centre 

I he State and Centre have to be concerned with the process of how quality improvement takes 

^ of reform vis-a-vis BRCCs and 

Kt^Cs. The upper primary may pose a challenge since it is a new unexplored area and therefore 
le Slate must consider and build a system that restructures and further develops the district. 
3 ock and cluster level mstitutions to deal with the challenges of reform, at this particular stage 
01 education. This can be facilitated by adopting the measures recommended below; 

Institution building to develop the capabilities of a range of mstitutions. The Centre and 
5)tate need to develop a variety of institutions that can deal with various special requirements 
necessary for quality improvement such as - curriculum development, preparation of TLM 
and instructional aids/equipment, teacher training, harnessing community partnership and 
participation, alternative schooling, etc. Even mpre crucial areas are developing effective 

coi^unica^ion between the disfrict level institutions 
(Di (J, DEO, DIET) and avoiding overlapping of roles-functions. 

• Reliable producer and distributor of materials and to provide the necessary resources 
foi quality improvement. For this the Centre and State need to build a reliable system 
based on rnappmg of local needs-requirements of each individual school. It also needs to 
look m o the feasibility of local resource generation and maximizing the same. It is 

dfvelnn™?r’^T (^^*er than a standard 

Ihe^so clned'vT I" State needs to bp represented in the field and stay close to 

re we'n can be realised by qualified district offiLrs, who 
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• Policy and administrative measures. The effectiveness of the future role of block and 
cluster staff would be determined to a large extent by the priority given jointly by the State 
and district authorities to critical issues raised by SDFs in Ae field in relation to tiiree major 
valuables - their role expansion, meeting new demands of upper primary teachers and areas of 
work and wider coverage of schools With a view to streng&ening their roles under SSA the 
measures that need to be taken are recommended below: 

> Reviewing the existing qualifications, experience and exposure of BRCCs and 
CRCCs vis-i-vis upper primary teachers needs/requirements, 

> Institutionalizing the cluster resource centre or its equivalent, 

> Appointing full time competent CRCCs and BRCCs, 

> Formulating a feasible and practical recruitment, selection and appointment strategy, 

> Linking performance to professional growth, to be monitored by the community- 
parents of children in school, 

> Formulating a comprehensive redeployment and transfer policy for BRCCs and 
CRCCs, 

> Articulating clear cut guidelines and role clarification for all types of functionaries 
and 

> Reviewing the authority/power invested in BEOs and BRCCs. 

Areas of Future Research 

A significant aspect that emerges from the study is the need to undertake periodic research at the 
nalional, State and district levels, since nodal institutions keep evolving and the 
requirements/needs of school teachers also change overtime. 

Based on the findings, an attempt has been made to identify a number of areas that would 
contribute in better planning and implementation of interventions for quality improvement such 

US! 

• benchmark studies in DPEP districts to facilitate appropriate policy decisions and 
interventions, 

• indepth case studies of functional and not so fiinctional resource centres to assess the 
ideal mix of roles-functions to be performed by SDFs, 

• identification of linkages, communication channels and strategies required from the DIET 
to the school level to optimise functioning of qodal institutions, 

• analysis of activities performed by SDFs focussing on quality improvement vis-a-vis 
school visits and monthly meetings for quality improvement and 

• comparative studies across districts focussing on processes adopted by nodal institutions 
for quality improvement 

Adopting all the above mentioned measures would only serve to improve, enhance and equip 
sub-district functionaries and facilitate their role in supporting upper-primary teachers under the 
Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan programme so as to contribute towards quality elementary education for 
all children. 


sk sic ^ sic sic 
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Tool - 1 

Interview Schedule for Teachers 


Appendix - 1 


I. 


Personal Data 

Name of the Teacher 

Name of the School where presently working 

Male 
Female 



Designation 

Present emoluments / salary 

Distance of residence from schooi ( in kms ) 

Educationai Qualifications 

Years of service Total 

Primary Upper Primary 

Any other stage (please mention 

Promotion during service 


) 

Yes/No 


II. SSA and Quality of Education 

1 . Are you aware of the SSA Programme? Yes/No 

2 How did you come to know about it? 


3 Are you aware of DPEP? Yes/No 

4. Is there any difference between the two? Yes/No 

If yes, please mention what are the differences. 

(0 

(ii) 

(ill) 
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5 


What according to you is quality of education? 


6 Is quality education being provided to children in your school? Yes/No 

Give reasons for your answer. 

(0 

( 11 ) 

(III) 

7. In your opinion, are there any factors/aspects that can Yes/No 

improve the quality of education? 

If Yes, please state three important ones. 

(0 

( 11 ) 

Oil) 

8. Rank the following aspects given in each of the sections A and B from 1 to 6 separately, 
in order of their importance as perceived by you in contributing towards improving the 
quality of education? 

A. General 

(i) Regular training at the Sub-district level - 

(ii) Onsite support and guidance by BRCC and CROC 

(ill) Funds 

(iv) Community participation parental co-operation 

(v) Children's attendance (Regular) 

(vi) Physical facilities available 

B. Classroom Related 

(i) Available teaching-learning time 

(ii) Curriculum and TLM 

(ill) Classroom transaction procedures 

(iv) Monitoring and evaluation of students 

(v) Classroom organization and management 

(vi) Knowledge of subjects to be taught 


k 
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9 What according to you is the role of the block and/or cluster level functionaries in 
improving the quality of education*? (State at least three) 

(I) 

(II) 

(III) 

III Perception about Block and Cluster Functionaries 

1 0 Are there any person(s) at the block or cluster level Yes/No 

working for elementary education? 

(a) . If yes, what are they doing*? State briefly 

(b) If yes, how often (if at all) have they visited your school ? 

(c) What was the purpose of the visit? Please tick mark in the appropriate box. 

Examine registers/records 
r I Organise meetings 

I I Observe teaching in classes 

I I Teach while you observe 

I I Talk to the children 

[ I Attend VEC meetings 

[ [ Contact parents, village leaders community members, etc. 

I I Any other (Please specify) 
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11 . 


According to you, what sort of help is required from the block and/or cluster level 
functionaries in improving the quality of education at the upper primary level'? 

(Aspects such as - Lesson planning, monitoring, evaluation, teaching specific subjects, 
TLM preparation, use of TLM, etc.) 

State three areas for each level. 

Block Cluster 


(I) 

(ii) 

(ill) 


12(a). If the Block and cluster level functionaries are already providing help/support/guidance to 
you, then is it sufficient? 

I I Yes 

I I Somewhat 

I I Not at all 


(b). If yes or somewhat, what kind of support or help is generally given (Please clarify for 
both levels separately)? 

Block Cluster 


1 


2 


3 . 
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1 3 What according to you should be the role and functions of Block and/or Cluster level 
functionaries, keeping in view the needs/requirements of upper primary school teachers? 


Level 

Roles and Functions 

Block 

1 


2. 


3. 

Cluster 

1. 


2. 


3. 


IV. 

Training and Support 


14(a) 

Have you attended any training programme during the 
last two years organised by the BRC and/or CRC? 

Yes/No 

(b) 

If Yes, please fill the following details. 



S.No. 

Year 

Period of Training 
Month/Years 

Venue 

■CsH 

l7n 

^Usefulness 









Note: Usefulness coded as: 


Very Useful 

- VU 

Somewhat Useful 

- SU 

Not Useful 

- NU 
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Yes/No 


1 5. Was any type of evaluation/feedback/follow-up conducted 
after the training? 

If yes, briefly describe what was done 


1 6. Kindly mention, if any difficulties were faced by you during training under the following 


■ Administrative (Please specify) 


■ Academic 


■ Financial 


■ Any Other 

1 7(a) After the training programmes were conducted were any visits Yes/No 

made by the block and/or cluster functionaries to the school? 

(b). If yes, what was the purpose of the visit? 

1 8. Did the training programme (s) help you in performing Yes/No 

your job responsibilities better? 

If yes, please mention how? 


1 9. Give suggestions for improvement of training programme. 


(I) 

(ii) 

(iii) 
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20(a) Do you feel the need for any more training? 


Yes/No 


If yes, please specify the areas where you feel training is needed 

(i) 


(ii) 


(III) 


(b) Do you feel the need for specific training for subject teaching Yes/No 

If yes, which subjects and what kind of training inputs are needed 
Please specify 


21 Besides organising training programmes do the Yes/No 

BRC/CRC functionaries provide any other kind of support 
If yes, please mention what kind of support. 

BRC CRC 

(i) 

(li) 

(iii) 

22. What type of support do you think BRC and/or CRC functionaries should provide at the 
school level? 
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V. Problems and Difficulties 

23. Do you face any difficulties/problems as an upper primary teacher? Yes/No 
If yes, please mention under the following: 

■ Academic 

■ Administrative J Managerial 

■ Financial 

■ Any Other 

24. How can the block and cluster level functionaries heip to soive the academic/classroom 
related problems faced by you? Please give suggestions. 

Block Cluster 

(i) 

( 11 ) 

(iii) 

25 Do you think the district authorities mentioned below Yes/No 

can help in any way? 

If yes, please state how. 

DPO 

DIET 

DEO 
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Tool - II 

Interview Schedule for Block Functionary 

I. Personal Data 

Name of the Block 

Name of the Block Functionary 

Designation 

Experience of working in the BRC/BEO/Any other years months 

II Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan and Quality of Education 

1 Are you aware of the SSA programme? Yes/No 

2. How did you come to know about it? 

3 Are you aware of the DPEP'? Yes/No 

4(a) Is there any difference between the two”? Yes/No 

4(b). If Yes, please mention what are the differences. 


5. If you are already working for DPEP then do you think your Yes/No 
role and functions will change under SSA, especially since it 
covers the entire elementary stage? 

If Yes, how*^ 


6(a). Do you think that the present roles and functions of the BRC Yes/No. 
need to be changed under the SSA programme? 
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6(b). If Yes, state what new role (s) and function (s) need to be undertaken 
by the BRC. Please prioritize: 

(0 

(ii) 

(III) 

6(c). Is more staff required at the BRC with the introduction of the SSA? Yes/No 
If yes, for what purpose'^ 

7. What according to you is 'satisfactory quality of education''! 


8 Do you think that the quality of education needs to be improved'^ Yes/No 


9. If Yes, for which stage (s) of education'? (Please tick mark in the box (es)) 

I I Pre primary 

I I Primary 

I -1 Upper Primary 

1 0. What role can the BRC play in improving the quality of education at the 
upper primary stage? 


Roles and Functions 

1 1 (a). What are the major role (s) and function (s) you are presently performing? 



Yes/No 


1 1 (b). Besides the role (s) / function (s) mentioned by you, 

IS there any other role or function you think you should 
be performing specifically for the upper primary stage*? 

If Yes, please mention below 

(I) 

(li) 

(III) 

1 2. What role can you as a block functionary member play in : 

> improving the quality of education under SSA for the upper primary stage? 

> providing support to teachers at the upper primary stage? 

> strengthening the role and functions of CRCs*? 

> enhancing the community's participation under SSA*? 

1 3(a). Do you feel that the BRC requires inputs/support so as to help Yes/No 
teachers to handle subject teaching at the upper primary level? 

13(b) If yes, in which subjects and what kind of inputs are needed"? Please suggest 

1 4(a) Are you prepared for the new role(s)'? Yes/No 

1 4(b) If Yes, please mention briefly the preparations undertaken by you or any other 
agency/organisation at the district, state or national level. 
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14(c) If No, what steps should be taken and by whom to prepare you for the new role 
and related responsibilities? 

15 What kind of inputs do you feel is required to strengthen and enable the BRC to 
deal with the upper primary stage and why'? 

More Funds 

Infrastructural Facilities 

Manpower 

Training 

Linkages and support from DIET 

Any other, please specify 

1 6. What support would you require for your new role'? 


17. What role can the CRC play m improving the quality of education at the upper 
primary level? 


18. What IS your perception regarding the DIET'S role in improving the quality of 
education at the upper primary level? 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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IV. Training and Support 

1 9 Do you think the teachers teaching upper primary classes Yes/No 
have any specific problem? 

If yes, mention the three most critical ones 

(0 

(II) 

(III) 

20 While planning for training of teachers how is the focus of training/topic 
decided upon'’ 

I I Formal needs assessment of upper primary school teachers 
I I Observation of schools and teaching 

I I Directions from district / state authorities 

I I Plan of Action 

Any other (Please specify) 


21 Have any training programme been organised by the BRC for Yes/No 
upper primary school teachers or head teachers in the last two years'’ 

If Yes, please give details in the table given below 


Year 

Title of the 
Programme 

Duration 

For whom the 
training was 
organised 

No of 
Persons 
Trained 

Collaborating 

Agency 
(If any) 












*Lecture based/participatory/Audio Visual based 
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22. Do you think that teachers teaching upper primary classes Yes/No 

have any specific problems'^ If Yes, state the areas- 

(0 


(n) 


(III) 


23 Are you satisfied with the present follow-up action being taken'^ Yes/No 


24 What according to you should be the kind of follow-up action that needs 
to be taken? 


25 How are CRCs helpful with regard to improving the quality of education at the 
upper primary stage*’ 


26. Do you think that the CRC staff requires training for Yes/No 

performing better in their roles'? 

If yes, what inputs would you suggest*? 


27 Do you feel that the CRC staff needs any special inputs to Yes/No 

deal/handle upper primary schools-teachers*? 

If yes, please mention what inputs are required*? 

0 ) 


( 11 ) 


(111) 
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V. 


Problems and Difficulties 


28(a). Are you facing any problem (s) in performing your Yes/No 

present role (s) and function (s) 

If Yes, please briefly mention three major ones under the following. 

■ Academic 

■ Administrative / Managerial 

■ Financial 

■ Any Other 

28(b) How do you think the above mentioned problems can be resolved'? 

29. In what ways according to you can the District Project Office (DPO), DIET, CRC 
help to strengthen your centre in its activities for the upper primary stags'? 

DPO DIET CRC 

(I) 

( II ) 

(III) 

30. Please mention, if any future strategies/plan of action have been developed by 
the BRC/BEO specifically for dealing with the upper primary stage of education 


Observation / Remarks 
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Tool - 111 

Interview Schedule for Cluster Functionary 


I. Personal Data 

Name of the Cluster 

Name of the Cluster Functionary 

Designation (if any) 

How many years/months have you been working in the CRC/Any other 
years months 

Nature of participation (Please tick mark) Full time [!□ 

Part time | — | 

II. Sarva Shiksha Abhiyan and Quality of Education 

1 Are you aware of the SSA programme? Yes/No 

2 How did you come to know about IP 


3 Are you aware of the DPEP? Yes/No 

4 Is there any difference between the two? Yes/No 

If Yes, please mention what are the differences 


5. If you are already working for DPEP then do you think Yes/No 

your role and functions will change under SSA'? 

If Yes, how'? 


6(a). Do you think that the present role and functions of the CRC Yes/No. 

needs to be changed in view of the SSA programme being launched'? 

(b). if Yes, state what new role (s) and function (s) need to be undertaken . 

(I) 

(ii) 

(lii) 
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7(a). What according to you is 'satisfactory quality of education"? 

(b) Do you think that the quality of education needs to be improved'^ Yes/No 

(c) If Yes, for which stage (s) of education. (Please tick mark in the boxes) 

I I Pre primary 

I I Primary 

1 I Upper Primary 

(d) . What role can the CRC play in improving the quality of education at the upper primary 

stags'? 

III. Roles and Functions 

8(a). What are the major role (s) / function (s) you are presently performing? 

(i) 

(li) 

(III) 

(b). Besides the roles and functiona mentioned by you is there Yes/No 

any other role or function you think you should be performing 
particularly for the upper primary stage? 

If Yes, please mention below 

9. What role can you as a cluster functionary play in : 

> improving the quality of education under SSA for the upper primary stage? 

> handling the upper primary stage of education"? 

> providing support to upper primary teachers/head teacher? 

> enhancing the community's participation in SSA? 
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10(a). Are you prepared for the new role(s)? Yes/No 

If Yes, please mention briefly the preparations undertaken by you or any other 
agency/organisation at the block, district, state or national level 


(b) If No, what steps should be taken and by whom to prepare you for the new role? 


(c) What support would you require to prepare you for the new role? 


11 What role can the BRC/BEO play in improving the quality of education at the upper 
primary leveP 


12 


What kind of inputs do you feel Is required to strengthen and enable the CRC to deal 
with the upper primary stage and why? 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


More Funds 
Infrastructural Facilities 
Manpower 
Training 

More Support from BRC/BEO 
Interaction with Teachers 
Any other please specify 
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Yes/No 


IV. Training and Support 

1 3. Do you think that teachers teaching upper primary classes 
have any specific problems? 

If Yes, mention the three most critical ones. 

0 ) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

1 4. While planning for training of teachers how is the focus of trainingAopic decided upon? 
Formal needs assessment of upper primary school teachers 
Observation of schools and teaching 
Directions from district / state authorities 
Plan of Action 

Any other (Please state) 


1 5 Have any training programmes been organised for upper primary Yes/No 
school teachers or head teacher in your cluster in the last two years? 

If yes, please give details in the table given below 


Year 

Title of the 
Programme 

Duration 

For whom 
Training was 
Organised 

No. of 
Persons 
Trained 

Collaborating 
Agency 
(If any) 

Whether funded 
by SSA/DPEP 
Funds or Outside 
Agency 

*Mode of 
Training 











Lecture based/participatory/Audio Visual based. 











1 6. Do you think teachers need training in any specific areas'? Yes/No 

if yes, state the areas- 

(0 

(II) 

(III) 

1 7. Are you satisfied with the present foliow-up action taken? Yes/No 

1 8 What according to you should be the kind of follow-up action that should be taken? 


1 9. What kind of onsite support and guidance do upper primary teachers need*? Mention the 
activities clearly 

(I) 

(II) 

(III) 

20. How are BRCs helpful with regard to improving the quality of education at the upper 
primary stags'? 


21 . Do you think that CRCs are making any difference in Yes/No 

reaiizing the goai of UEE*? 

If yes, how*? 
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Yes/No 


22(a). Do you think that the CRC staff needs any training so that 

they can help more in improving the quality of education at the 
upper primary stage’ 

If yes, training in which areas/aspects? Please mention. 

(i) 


(iO 


Oil) 


(b) Do you feel that the CRC staff requires specific inputs/support 
so as to handle subject teaching at the upper primary level? 

If yes, in which subjects and what kind of inputs are needed? 
Please suggest. 


23 Do you feel that the BRC staff requires training for 

performing their roles better, especially with reference to 
upper primary school teachers’ 


V. Problem and Difficulties 

24(a). Are you facing any problem (s) in performing your 
present role and function? 

If Yes, please briefly mention three major ones under the following’ 
■ Academic 


■ Administrative / Managerial 


■ Financial 


■ Any Other 


(b). How do you think the above mentioned problems can be resolved? 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 


Yes/No 
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In what role can the District Project Office (DPO), DIET, BRC /BEO help to strengthen 
your centre in its activities for the upper primary stage'? 

DPO DIET BRC/BEO 


Please mention, if any future strategies/plan of action have been developed by the CRC 
specifically for dealing with the upper primary stage of education 




Tool - IV 

Profile of Block Resource Centres 


1 Name of the Block Resource Centre (BRC) 

2 Name of the Block Resource Centre In-Charge 

3. Year when the BRC was established 

4 Total number of clusters covered by the BRC 

(Please attach list) 

5 Total no. of schools covered by the BRC 

- Separate primary schools 

- Separate upper primary schools 

- Upper primary sections attached to high schools 

- Upper primary sections attached to primary schools 

6(a) Total no of staff attached to the BRC 

(b) Details of staff at BRC 


Qj 

Name 

Designation 

Full 

Time/Part 

Time 

Academic/ 

Professional 

Qualification 

Work 

Experience at 
BRC (In years) 
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Infrastructure 


7(a). Does the BRC have separate premises? Yes/No 

(Indicate whether constructed under DPEP/rented/donated 
by the community) 


(b). Does It have residential facilities? Yes/No 

If Yes, for whom'^ 

If No, do you feel residential facilities are necessary and why? 


(c) Equipment available (Please give a list) 

Please mention if you require some equipment that is presently not available in your 
BRC and for what purpose. 

Equipment Purpose 

( 1 ) 

(ii) 

(III) 

(d) . Library - Yes/No. If Yes, indicate (for the upper primary level) the number of 

• Books 

• Audio Cassettes 

• Video Cassettes 

• Other material (please specify) 


(e). Do the BRC, CRC staff and/or teachers use the material available? 
Yes/No 


8(a). Has the BRC staff undergone any training in the last two years Yes/No 

for the upper primary stage of education? 
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(b). If yes, please fill in the details in the table given below. 


Year 

Title of the 
Programme 

Duration 

Focus of Training 

No. of 
Persons 
Trained 

Whether funded by 

SSA/DPEP funds or 
outside agency 

‘Mode of 
Training 









‘Lecture based/participatory/Audio Visual based 

9(a). Are the role and functions of the BRC based on’ 

- Guidelines Y/N 

- Handbook Y/N 

- Annual Plan of Action Y/N If Yes, please specify 

(b). If none of the above, on what basis are the functions to be performed decided and by 
whom'? 


(c) What are the major functions of the BRC*? Please state the three most important 
functions. 

(I) 

( II ) 

( 111 ) 

1 0(a) Does the BRC develop an annual plan of action? Yes/No. 

If Yes, has the plan been incorporated in the 
Yes/No 

annual district plan for 2001 -2002? 
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1 0(b) What is the role of the BRC in the preparation of the district plan'? 

1 1 (a). Is the BRC and its staff involved at the pre-primary, primary and/or upper primary 
stage of education? Please state the stage in order of importance. 

1 

2 

3 . 

(b). Have any activities been planned for the upper primary stage*? Yes/No 

If Yes, please mention the type of activities 

(') 

( 11 ) 

(Hi) 

1 2. Does your staff interact with Upper Primary School teachers'? Yes/No 

If Yes, since when and what are the ways in which this interaction 
takes place with teachers. Please mention 

(I) 

(li) 

( 111 ) 

13(a). Had any meetings been held with upper primary, schools/sections? 

Yes/No 

during the last two years? 

(b) If Yes, how many and what was the purpose of the meeting (s) and issues discussed? 
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Tool - V 

Profile of Cluster Resource Centres 


1 Name of the Cluster Resource Centre (CRC) 

2 Name of the Cluster Resource Centre In-Charge 

3 Year when the CRC was established 

4 Total number of schools covered by the CRC 

- Separate primary schools 

- Separate upper primary schools 

- Upper primary sections attached to high schools 

- Upper primary sections attached to primary schools 

5(a) Total no of staff attached to the CRC 

(b) Details of staff at CRC 




Designation 

Fuii 

Time/Part 

Time 

Academic/ 

Professionai 

Qualification 

Work 

Experience at 
CRC (in years) 

Monthiy 
Remuneration 
(In Rs.) 


— 
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Infrastructure 


6(a) Does the CRC have separate premises'? Yes/No 

(Indicate whether constructed under DPEP/rented/donated by the community) 

(b). Does It have residential facilities'? Yes/No 

If Yes, for whom? 

if No, do you feel residential facilities are necessary and why? 


(c) . Equipment available (Please give a list) 

Please mention if you require some equipment that is presently not available in your 
CRC and for what purpose 

Equipment Purpose 

(I) 

0 ) 

(III) 

(d) Library Yes/No 

If Yes, indicate (for the upper primary level) the number of 

• Books 

• Audio Cassettes 

• Video Cassettes 

• Other material (please specify) 


M) uo the 


and/or teachers use the material available'? 


Yes/No 



7(a) Has the staff at the CRC including yourself undergone any training Yes/No 
in the last two years for the upper primary stage of education? 

(b) If yes, please fill in the details in the table given below. 


Year 

Title of 
the 

Program 

me 

Duration 

Focus 

of 

Training 

For whom 
training 
was 

organised 

No. of 
Persons 
Trained 

Collaborating 
Agency 
(if any) 

Whether 
funded by 
SSA/DPEP 
funds or 
outside 
agency 

‘Mode of 
Training 











‘Lecture based/participatory/Audio Visual based 


8(a) Are the role and functions of the CRC based on. 

- Guidelines Y/N 

- Handbook Y/N 

- Annual Plan of Action Y/N 

- Any other Y/N If Yes, please specify 

(b), If none of the above on what basis are the role (s) and function (s) to be performed 
decided and by whom? 


(c). What are the major functions conducted by the CRC? Please state the three most 
important functions 

(I) 


(li) 

(III) 
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9(a) 

Does the CRC develop an annual plan of action? 

Yes/No 

(b) 

If Yes, has the plan been incorporated in the 
annual district plan for 2001 -2002 

Yes/No 

(c) 

What IS the role of the CRC in the preparation of the district plan”? 


(d). 

Are any activities included for the upper primary stage"? 

If Yes, please mention three major type of activities 

Yes/No 


(0 

( 11 ) 

( 111 ) 


10. Is the CRC and its staff involved at the pre-primary, primary and/or upper primary stage 
of education? Please state the stages in order of importance. 

1 

2 . 

3. 

1 1 Does your staff interact with Upper Primary School teachers'i' Yes/No 

What are the ways in which this interaction takes piace with teachers'? 

Please mention 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

12(a). Had any meetings been held with upper primary, Yes/No 

school teachers/head teacher? 

(b). If yes, how many and what was the purpose of the meeting (s) and issues discussed? 
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Appendix II 


ACTION PLAN FOR DATA COLLECTION 


1 Maharashtra 24-08-2002 to 1 5-09-2002 

(Osmanabad) 


2. Rajasthan 22-09-2002 to 08-1 0-2002 

(Alwar) 


3. Andhra Pradesh 18.10.2002 to 04-11-2002 

(Vishakhapatnam) 


4. Meghalaya 30-11-2002 to 21-12-2003 

(Jantia Hills) 


5. Bihar 12-01-2003 to 04-02-2003 

(Gaya) 
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Appendix III 


DISTRICT-WISE LIST OF BLOCKS, CLUSTERS AND SCHOOLS 

IN THE SAMPLE 


A. STATE: MAHARASHTRA 

DISTRICT: OSMANABAD 


Blocks 

Clusters 

Schools 

Classes 

1. BHOOM 

Bhoom 

Hivra 

Arsoli 

HDIniH 


Sukta 

Matrawadi 

Chincholi 

DDUHH 


leet 

Dokewadi 

Girwali 

DBiHH 


Pargaun 

Pimple Gaon (K) 
Pargaun 



Washi 

Washi 

Golegaun 

DEDHH 



Shendi 

Saramkundi 



Pathrud 

Pathsangvi 

Naliwadgaun 



Walwad 

Walha 

Gonegaon 


If. KALLAMB 

Gobindpur 

Deo Dhamara 
Malkaranja 

DEDHH 


Lohata (East) 

Lohata (East) 

Diksal 

IfflSInH 


Shiradhona 

Soundana (Amba) 
Ranjni 

DBDOHH 

wmmBm 


Itkur 

Gambhirwadi 

Khondia 



Padoli 

Padoli 

Dhorala 

(l-Vtl) 

(l-VII) 


Andora 

Andora 

Hasegaun 

HDIHHi 


Moha 

Wagholi 

Sheika Dhanora 

nBOniH 


Yermala 




Note: All the schools in the sample were Zllla Parishad Upper Primary Schools, covering 
Classes I-Vll. 
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B. 


STATE: ANDHRA PRADESH 
DISTRICT: VISHAKHAPATNAM 


Mandals 

Teacher Centres 

Schools 

Classes 

1. Munagapaka 

Munagapaka 

M P.U.P. School, Munagapaka 

M P U.P. School, P Anandapuram 

WBM 

Elf 

Nagulapalli 

Z.P.H. School, Nagulapalli 

M P.U P. School, Arabupallem 

II 

Vadrapalli 

M. P.U.P. School, Nagavaram 

Z P.H. School, Vadrapalli 


Thotada 

M.P U.P. School, T. Sirsapalli 

M P.U P. School, Narayudupalem 


Chuchukunda 

M P.U.P. School, Chuchukunda 

M P.U P School, Melupaka 

iBim 

illfH 

II. Anakapalli 

P A U.P. Anakapalli 

P.A.U.P. School, Anakapalli 

M P George U P School, Anakapalli 

Irani 

Woodpeta 

M.P.U.P. School, Woodpeta 

T.G. High School, Anakapalli 


Agraharam 

M.P.U.P. School, Rebaka 

M.P.U.P, School, Shenkaram 

immm 

aiH 

Sirsapalli 

M P.U.P. School, Sirsapalli 

M P.U P. School, Gopal Puram 

iOTI— 

HiH 

Mutrasa Colony 

M.P.U.P School, Mutrasa Colony 

M.P.U P School, Kunchangi 

mm 

III. Qajuwaka 

Vadlapudi 

M.P U.P. School, Vadlapundi 

(l-Vll) 

AK Keveddepalem 

M.P U.P. School, Nataya Palam 

mm 

IV. ^Tribal Mandals 

Paderu 

M P U P. School, Gudivada 

M P.U P School, Thumpada 

M.P.U P Vantalamanidi School 

M P.U.P School, Lingesuttu 

M.P.U.P. School, Lagispalli 

(l-Vll) 
(l-VII) 
(l-Vll) 
(l-Vll) 
(hym 

Araku Valley 

M.P.U.P School, Sunkarametta 
M.P.U.P. School, Yandapallivalasa 

■<M1M 

vmw 

Hukumpeta 

Govt. High School 

(Vl-X) 

Dombriguda 

Govt High School 

(Vl-X) 

Minumuluru 

M P.U P. School 

(l-Vll) 


Note: Two Teacher Centres were taken since two upper primary schools could not be got 
under one Teacher Centre 

* Tribal Mandals comprise the following - Paderu, Araku Valley, Hukumpeta, 
Dombriguda and Minumuluru 
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D. 


STATE ; RAJASTHAN 
DISTRICT ; ALWAR 


Blocks 

Clusters 

Schools 

Classes 

1. UMREIN 

Kasba Dehra 

Jatiyana 

Hajipur 



Paitpur 

Machadi 

Palkhadi 

nQnnB 

imniH 


Akbarpur 

Parsaka Bass 
Madhogarh 

nrariiH 

KBOIhH 


Itarana 

Tulara 

Divakan 

njgniH 

nom 


Kalsada 

Kasarpur 

Dadar 

iraiiin 


Mundiya 

Bijward Narula 
Malkhada 

nrann 

HQiOH 


Baad Bilandi 

Badhav 

Sumel 

nRZTTIH 

nOIIiH 


Haldina 

Karwara 

Haldina 

nroniH 

WBSSBM 

II. THANAGAJI 

Gardwasai 

Hinsala 

Maludana 

DBOH 

nOujiH 


Basaijogyan 

Lilamunda 

Bijaypur 

QQQIH 

imiDSi 


Ajabgarh 

Piplai 

Naidoli 

ninnijiH 

mSBBM 


Ajabpura 

Kanpur 

Laduwas 

■ssniH 


Basberisal 

Kolahera 

Narayanpur 

nraniH 

ubidh 


Mandn 

Natusar 

Thanagaji 

nroniB| 

nOIIiH 


Churani 

Rupuka Bas 

Guda Churani 

nQnni 


Bamanwas 

Bikampur 

Dera 

nEQTQ||B 

KmliiH 
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c. 


STATE: BIHAR 
DISTRICT : GAYA 


Blocks 

Clusters 

Schools 

Classes 

1. TIKARI 

Chainpura 

M.S. Chainpura 

M.S. Madhopur 

nraniH 

mM 

Tikari (Adarsh) 

A.M S Tikari 

G.M.S. Tikari 

nrangH 

mSmtm 

Bhawanpur 

Basic M S. Bhawanpur 

M S Arkdhibria 

nB[ni]H 

MDH 

Bhori 

M S. Bhori 

M.S. Pura 

nBQITIIH 

noMi 

Kamalpur 

M S. Kamaipur 

M.S. Sanda 

KBSSMM 

WmMm 

Mau 

M.S Mau 

M.S Simuara 

nrannH 

mtH 

Dihura 

M.S. Urbishnupur 

M.S. Rebai 

nrangai 

mH 

Makhdumpur 

M.S Makhdumpur 

M.S. Chaita 

DDIini 

II.IMMAMGANJ 

‘Parariya 

M.S. Parariya 

M.S Ujiar Bahera 

kbsiqh 

Raniganj 

Govt Girls M S Raniganj 
Govt. Basic M S. Bara 

nrannH 

IWHi 

Guriya 

M.S Guriya 

M S. Bahera Chuanbar 

nBminB 

HDunB 

Bhaluhar 

M S. Bhaluhar 

M.S Shaifganj 

nBm 

Buikopur 

M S. Bikopur 

M.S. Salaiya 

nmnni 

mn 

Imamganj 

Adarsh M.S. Immamganj 

(I-Vlll) 

Dharbhanga 

M S Darbhanga 

(l-VIII) 

Pipra 

M.S. Pipra 

M S. Shivnagar 

(l-VIll) 

(I-Vlll) 

T ilaiya 

M.S. Tilaiya 

M.S. Jamuara Kalan 

(l-VIll) 

(1-VIII) 


Note: * In Pnrariya cluster only one middle school was available and therefore to complete the sample 
of two schools, Ujiar Bahera had to be selected from another cluster. 
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E. 


STATE : MEGHALAYA 
DISTRICT : JAINTIA HILLS 


Blocks 

Schools 

Classes 

1. Thadiaskein 

Nartiang Adhoc Grant UP School 

(l-VII) 


Nangbah Govt UP School 

(l-Vli) 


H K. Singh Adhoc Deficit UPS 

(l-X) 


Tome Memorial Deficit UPS 

(l-X) 


Seinraij Deficit UPS 

(l-VII) 


Govt Boy's Secondary School 

(V-XII) 


Govt. Girl's Higher Secondary School 

(l-X) 


Senior Basic Govt. School 

(l-VII) 


Lum St. Francis, Assisse School Umshyngiar 

(l-VII) 

II. Khliehriat 

Rymbai Pohskur Adhoc UPS 

(V-VII) 


Bataw Deficit 

(V-X) 


Wapung Pohskur Adhoc 

(V-VIl) 


Lotus UPS P/S Adhoc Deinshynrum 

(IV-VII) 


Holycross, Umkiang Dificit 

(Vlll-X) 


Wellington Memorial Adhoc Ratacherra 

(IV-VIII) 


Sutnga Govt UPS 

(V-VII) 


Latyrke Dificit UPS 

(V-Vll) 

III. Amlarem 

Thangbuli Dificit UPS 

(V-VII) 


Padu Deficit UPS 

(V-VII) 


Laishnong Deficit UPS 

(V-VII) 


Syndai Deficit UPS 

(V-VII) 


Trangblang Govt. UPS 

(V-X) 


Amwi Jarain Adhoc Grant 

(V-VII) 


Pdengshakap Adhoc Grant UP 

(V-VII) 

IV. Laskein 

Raliang Deficit Grant 



St Dominic Mookyndeng Deficit 



Shangpung Govt. 



Mowdaiaw Govt. 


V. Saipung 

Shnongrim Deficit 

(IV-VII) 

Saipung Govt. 

(V-Vli) 


Note: No Clusters have been established in many of the Districts in Meghalaya. 
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Appendix IV 


DISTRICT-WISE LIST OF OFFICIALS WHO HAD PARTICIPATED IN 

THE GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


District; Osmanabad 


Date: 26th August, 2002 
Venue: DPEP Office 



Name 

Designation 

1, 

Shri Mulka H. K 


2 

Shri Shinde H M 


3 

Shri Roun R B 


4 

Shri Veer S B. 

3?. TI ^t. 

5, 

Shri Mohre A.B 


6 

Ms. Daxini M K 

Steno 

7 

Shri K C Dhordke 


8 

Shri Chandanshive P R 


9 

Shri Deshmukh V P 

- 

10 

Shri Wade U.B 

TTZ 

11 

Ms Sunita Kartikar 

Zilla Mahiia Samkhaya, Osmanabad 

12 

Shri Katkar S L 

^ n. tr. 

13 

Shri Ram Dhabe 

Lecturer in DIET 

14 

Shri Ramdut A D. 

3Tfi4ai||teqldl, 

15 

Shri Dhumai N P 

3tffcJi»4H3-.JIUl, HI’=I|4 (kfciPlfk) 5l«lii,>i^HI^K 

16 

Shri Jadhav A S 

3rf^oEtngTi?fi, si4d,<j**ii'ii'<i< 

17 

Shri A A.B. Kashi 

Accounts Officer 

18 

Shri S A Sayyad 

Teacher, Chhatrapati Shibaji High School 

19. 

Mr Pimpieshar 

Lecturer in Zilia Parisada Boys High School 

20 

Mr Kaji 

Accounts Officer 

21 

Shri N.K, Pimpie 

Jr. Lecturer 

22 

Shri Shankar Ghatrao 

Jr Lecturer, ZPHS 

23 

Shri S V. Ghateao 


24 

Shri L U Tambe 

Block Co-ordinator 

25 

Shri Gadhave R S 

Block Co-ordinator, Paranda 

26 

Shri S.S Ghodaiae 

MIST/c 

27 

Shri G.P Garad 

Jr. Engg 

lJS 

Shri H.B Anawale 

Dy PO 
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District: Vishakhapatnam 


Date: 21st October, 2002 
Venue: DEO, Vishakhapatnam 



Name 


Shri A Rama Rao 


Shri Ksrk Sast 


Shri K Satyanarayana 


Shri K Mutyam 


Shn K, Ravi 


Shri T V, Sanyasayya 


Shri Y KondalaRao 


Shir M Narayana Swam 


Shn D Naaaraiu 


Shn D Subrahmanyam 


Shri D Naeeswara Rao 


Shn T AppaRao 


Shn K L J Mohana Rao 


Shn Ramana 


Shn R NookaRaiu 


Shn Y Venkata Rao 


Shn K Prasada Rao 


Shn B V. Venkata Rao 


Shn Krishna 


Shn Pan Das 


Shn K Bhaskara Rao 


Shn Dhuryodhan 


Shn A Ramachandrudu 


Shri Bappa Rao 


Shn P Thnnadha Rao 


Shn G Satyanarayana 


Shn T Visvanath 


Shn K Satyanarayana 


Shn S Narayana 


Shn D S Ramachandra Rao 


Shn S Ramalinaam 


Shn A Rama Rao 


ShriP AyyalaNaidu 


Shn P George Ebuzer 


Shn S Dalayya 


Shn P.V Bhanumurth 


Shn K. Satyanarayana Rao 


Shn A Bhaskara Rao 


Shn Pemavaratnam 


Shri P G Rama Knshana 


Shri G Padmini 


ShnM Ramiredd 


ShriK Snramamurth 


Staff of DPEP Office 


Staff of DEO's Office 


Designation 
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District: Gaya 


Date: 22nd January, 2003 
Venue: DiET Gaya 


S.No. 

Name 

Designation 

1 

Shn Arinjay Kumar 

Oy. Superintendent of Education 

2 

Shri Ahida Sahu 

Area Education Officer 

3 

Shn Ganga Prasad 

Stock Education Extension Officer 

4 

Shn Sahdeo Prasad 

Block Education Extension Officer 

5 

Shn MujeebAnsari 

Block Education Extension Officer 

6. 

Shn Rajendra Pd Chaudhary 

Block Education Extension Officer 

7 

Shn Ishwar Singh 

Block Education Extension Officer 

8 

Shn Upendra Prasad 

Biock Education Extension Officer 

9. 

Shn Mahmood Alam 

Block Education Extension Officer 

10 

Shn Dinesh Prasad 

Block Education Extension Officer 

11. 

Shri Rajesh Kumar SFnha 

Block Education Extension Officer 

12 

Shn Roshan Ara 

Block Education Extension Officer 

13 

Shn Sushil Kumar 

Block Education Extension Officer 

14. 

Shn Arun Kumar Sharma 

Block Education Extension Officer 

15 

Shn Ajay Kumar Singh 

Block Education Extension Officer 
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District; Gaya 


Date: 23rd January, 2003 
Venue: DIET Gaya 


S.No. 

Name 

Designation 

1. 

Mrs Sandhya Paranjpe 

Reader, NCERT 

2 

Mr. S A Mom 

Principai, DIET, Gaya 

3. 

Mrs Bandana Kumari 

Assistant 

4 

Mr Viiay Kumar Thakur 

Assistant Resource Person 

5 

Mr Anil Kishor Singh 

Assistant Resource Person 

6 

Mr August Rishi 

Resource Person 

7 

Mr Dhanani Kumar 

Resource Person 

8. 

Mr Milhlesh Kr Sharma 

Resource Person 

9. 

Mr Siddheshwar Thakur 

Resource Person 

10 


Resource Person 

11. 

Mr Bacchu Prasad 

Resource Person 

12 

Mr Krishna Prasad 

Resource Person 

13 

Mr. Shiv Nath Paswan 

Resource Person 

14 

Mr Surendra Choudhary 

Resource Person 

15. 

Mr Rakesh Kumar Singh 

Resource Person 

16 

Mr Raiu Kumar 

Resource Person 

17 

Mr Sanjay Kumar 

Resource Person 

18 

Mr. Arvind Kumar 

Resource Person 

19. 

Mr NishatAlam 

Resource Person 

20 

Md. Mustaq 

Resource Person 

21. 

Mr Jai Prakash 

Resource Person 

22 

Mr. Amal Prakash Navin 

Resource Person 

23 

Mr Khaliq Kabir 

Resource Person 

24. 

Mrs VeenaJha 

Resource Person 

25 

Mr. Surendra Prasad 

Resource Person 

26 

Mr Utpal 

Resource Person 

27 

Mr Arun Kumar 

Resource Person 

28 

Mr Vijay Prasad 

Resource Person 

29 

Mr Shyam Kishore Prasad 

Resource Person 

30. 

Mr. Nagendra Pandit 

Resource Person 

31 

Mr Kishori Mohan 

Resource Person 

32 

Mr. Uma Shankar Singh 

Resource Person 

33 

Mr Brahmdeo Prasad 

Resource Person 

34 

Md. Danish Nisar Khan 

Resource Person 

35 

Mr Suresh Prasad Yadav 

Resource Person 

36. 

Md. Aslam 

Resource Person 

37 

Mr Narayan Singh 

Resource Person 

38 

Mr. Rajesh Kumar 

Resource Person 

39 

Mr Dwarika Prasad 

Resource Person 

40 

Mr Jitendra Prasad 

Resource Person 
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District: Alwar 


Date: 24th September, 2002 
Venue: DIET Alwar 


S.No. 

Name 

Designation 

1 

Shri Chandraprakash Malik 

- 

2. 

Shri Ravindra Kumar Gupta 

BRCF 

3 

Shri Rajendra Kumar Jam 

BRCF 

4 

Shri Jagmohan Sharma 

BEEO 

5 

Shri Hiralal Saini 

BEEO 

6 

Shri Prakash Chandra 

CRCF 

7 

Shri Om Prakash Sharma 

BEEO 

8 

Shir Jagdish Prasad Jatav 

BEEO 

9 

Shri Gopal Krishan 

RP BRCF 

10 . 

Shri Subehe Singh Yadav 

BRCF 

11 

Shn Oinesh Kumar Gupta 

BRCF 

12 

Shri Satyapal 

CRCF 

13 

Shn Hoshiar Singh 

BEEO 

14 

Shn Tarachand Gopal 

BEEO 

15 

Shn Prehlad Sharma 

BEEO 

16 

Shn Brajmohan Pathaya 

^BRCF 

17 

Ms Rohita 

BRCF 

18 

Shn Amar Singh Yadav 

Ad BEEO 

19 

Shri Ganesh Prasad Sharma 

BEEO 

20 

Shn Suresh Chandra Sharma 

BEEO/BRCF, Ramgarh 
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ite: 4th December, 2002 
7 ue: Deputy Commissioner's Office, 

Jaintia Hiils 


S.N' 

Name 

Designation 

1 

Mrs S Wajari 

Principal DIET 

2 

Mrs C Lhuid 

Lecturer DIET 

3 

Mrs G Sten 

Lecturer DIET 

4 

Mr. D Nongrum 

Lecturer DIET 

5 

Mrs Rev C L Laloo 

Principal KJP Synod, Higher Secondary, Jowai 

6 

Mr. W. Lyngdoh 

D I. School. Khliehriat 

7. 

Mrs P Shullai 

D 1 Schools Jowai 

8 

Mr R Manners 

Asst. Teacher Primary 

g. 

Mrs B Lamare 

Inspector of schools, Jaintia Hills 

10. 

Mr T. W. Blah 

District Mission Coordinator, SSA, Jaintia Hills 


DLDl,>tC^T 


372 

NAT (N R) 


F23634 
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